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PREFACE 



The present ^volume is the product of a conference held in 
-Washington, D.C., oti-Apria 30 and Mjiy 1, 1980. The conference, 
entitled "Apprenticeship Training: Emerging Research and Trends for 
the 1930s,- was the third such meeting, the first having taken place in 
1966 and the second ia;^1973. These ct>nference8 were organized as 
vehicles for the wider dissemination of federally funded research on 
apprenticeship. They also prodded an opportunity to identify new 
issues tod topics relevant to the formulation of public policy on 
apprenticeship. Further, they provided an opportunity for the various 
members of the apprenticeship community and the research comniunity* to 
meet face-to-face. 

At the 1966 conference, studies on the supply and de ind for 
skilled craft workers » related instruction, joint apprenticeship 
committees, preapprenticeship training, state and national initiatives 
in administration, and the emergii^ concern for participation of blacky 
in apprenticeship programs were presented. In 1S73, studies on tha 
apf^renticeship training process, labor market factors, and the progress 
.and problems of minorities in, apprenticeship training Wfre presented. 
Research and policy perspectives in ,1973 included consideration of 
experiences and policies in other nations. 

The policy and research themes discussed at these twb earlier 
conferences continue to be explored and investigated today, as a quick 
reading or the table of contents of this volume will show, but a 
significant new conceicn is reflected in the presentation of three^ 
studies on women in apprenticeship. These three conferences have not 
atte mpted to cons^^der every, available research study. Their cotamon 
purposruas ^en to provide a forum where federally funded. research 
results could be aired^ debated, and perhaps even hammered into appro- 
priate public policy. 

Most of the projects reviewed at the 1980 conference were funded 
by the Employment and Training Administration of the U.S. Department of 
Labor. However^ one study was reported — the General Motors experi- 
ence— that was based upon private sector undertakings. Where appro- 
priate, sessions Included ditcussants from t^nlQ^ or management who were 
able to offer responses to the research presentationf based upon their 
practical experience* 

Participants in the 1980 conference were able to hear directly 
from principal policymakers, the persons who convert research findings 
-l^nto policy actli>m. There wete^addtessM by S^Jcretary of Labor~Ray 
Marshall, Assistant Secretary of Labor for Employment and Training 
Ernest Green, and the administrator of the Bureau of Apprenticeship and 
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Training of the U.S. Department of Labor, James P. Mitchell, These 
addresses are Included In this volume'. The fact that these officials 
9aw fit to participate personally In this conference Is testimony to 
rbe growing recognition of the Importance of apprenticeship training to 
^he ^nation ^fr puest to develop the employment potential of its hu^man 
resour^zes. 

An audience of about two hundred persons atteaded each session. 
Persons In attendance represented^ manageme^it,' updons, th^ academic 
comqunlty, civil rights '^nd women's groups, cAmmuntty^baaed organiza- 
tions » state and federal g'Svernment , and private consulting organiza- 
tions. The number of persons who attended the conference far exceeded 
the original estimates of the sponsors. The slze« of the audience and 
diversity of the Interest groups represented are proof of the current 
Interest lu apprenticeship research. 

•* 

To conduct a national conference of this scope requires the. 
^assistance of a number of people* During the planning stage we bene- 
fited from the help of a number of officials In the U.S* Department of 
Labor. In particular, we wish to note the contribution of Donald 
Roffle, chief of the Division of Apprenticeship Research of the 'U.S. 
Department of Labor; Morris Pollak, our project monitor from the same 
division; and Marion Winters, secretary to the Federal Committee on 
Apprenticeship. 

We vrisK^ to express our special appreciation to Barbara. Tewey, who 
served as conference secretary* She wds responsible *for th^e resolution 
of the inevitable problems ^nd the arrangement df the countless details 
that are the necessary part of any successful conference. She was also 
responsible for the typing of the fi^al manuscript for this volume. 
We benefited greatly from the experience and assistance- of Irene Grant 
pf the Extension Division of the New York State School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations at Cornell, who contributed here time and her 
expertise in 'the area of conference arrangements. 

Finally, we wish to indicate our sincere indebtedness to Howard 
Rosen, who headed the Office of Research In the Employment and Traini^ng 
Administration of. the U.S. Department of Labor from 1964 until his 
retirement in 1980* From the beginning of his tenure in that post, he 
recognized both the significance to the nation of a strong apprentice- . 
ship training system and the paucity of research on the subject. While 
developing an ambitinus research agenda pertaining to theo'*ncw*' 
employment training initiatives of the 1960s and 1970s, he* sparked &n 
interest among scholars, students, and practitioners in the importance 
of research on the "old" programs as well* As a result parties 
involved or interested in apprenticeship training now have the benefit 
of a growing body of- research* It is to the credit .of Howard Rosen 
that there are studies around which we could organise and conduct this 
conference* 
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To all of the persons Involved in the conference and to those who 
laay read this yolume, we wish to express* our appreciation for, your 
<;ontrlbution to the conference and your interest in its product. 



Vernon M. Briggs, Jr. 
Felician F. Foltman 
Codirectors of the Conference 
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APPRENTICESHIP POLICY AND PROgRAMS FROM 1960 TO 1980 

' Kellrflan F. Foltman • » 

Cornell University 



For two de^ad<es we have witnessed an outpouring of crlttclsm, * 
concern; and research focused on something called apprenticeship/ with 
the efforts to develop a more cohesive and active public manpower 
policy during the 196p9, apprenticeship received more than Its share of 
attention, compared to other aspects of occupational training of 
vocational educatlbn. Who are the reformers? What reforms have been 
suggested? What observable changes In policy and practice might b« 
associated with these suggested reforms? Here are some answers to 
these questions, based on personal ' reflection and a review of the 
literature. ^ 
, " <• 

It Is Interesting to note th*at almost all of the research, 
criticism, and suggested reform has been generated by labor economists, 
or more b-roadly, scholars and practitioners of Industrial and labor 
X- , relations. Little,, If any, attention has been given t> apprenticeship 
by psychologists and educators. Neither .the 1971 review of -"Personnel 
. Training and Develonaent" by John Campbell 1 .nor the 1980 review of 
"Training In Work Organizations" by Irwin Goldsteln2 cite any research 
pertaining to apprenticeship. Labor ec6nqmlsts, on ^e other hand, 
have been major protagonists because of tljclr traditional professional 
concern wLth the dynamics of the labor market and their ability to 
Influence public policy. Within the Dep^rt-scut of Labor, Howard Rosen 
has made a major contribution .to the modernization o{ apprenticeship in 
his role- as chief of research and development from 1964 to 1980.' 

Every facet of apprenticeship has i^en criticized and questioned 
during these decades. There ate questions of concept such. as: What 
are the minimum standards or requirements for apprenticeship? How can 
apprenticeship be distinguished from other forms of .occupational 
training? There are questions of public policy such as: What are the 
objectives of our national apprenticeship policy? What is the rela- 
tionship of apprenticeship policy to other social pdlicies, such as 
those pertaining to employment discrimination and to the public 
, ; educational system? Are there skill shortages that can be remedied by 
* increasing the output of apprenticeship training? Some administrative" 
questions pertaining to implementation of public polity are: What are 
the proper .roles of the fede^ral and State bureaucracies established to 
Implement apprenticeship law? How should apprenticeship be financed? 
Shouitrit be taxed or subsidized? There aye numerous questions 
. f Rert^inlng to the training process sich as: Is apprenticeship a" matter 
ofS^erving time or a matter of acquiring skills or competence: 
nnich and what related instruction Is appropriate? 
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The question of whether apprenticeship is a training process or a 
union strategy for control over entry int3 labor markers underlies any 
attempt to define apprenticeship. Beyond this, there i^ ^iisa^reement 
over what requirements and conditions must be fulfilled for a training 
program to be considere*d an apprenticeship. In most countries of 
Europe, accordiiig to Beatrice Reubens, who has conducted extensive 
research th«re, apprenticeship is part of a contractual employment 
relationship, an initial training system in which a firm promises to 
provide a broad and structured practical 'c;nd theoretical training in a 
recognized occupational skill category. In general, these arrangements 
are subject to a greater degree of governmental supervision and control 
than in the United States. Apart 4rom the requirement to conform to 
social policies such as' affirmative action, fair labor standards 
employers and unions are relatively free to organize apprenticeship to 
suit their own convenience in the United States, but relatively less so 
in other parts of the world. ^ 

If there is disagreement among trainers and scholars a'^out the 
concept, there is even more confusion among persons who hav^ not 
seriously addressed the question gf^hat apprenticeship is or is not. 
Employers frequently respond ^ to inquiries about their training programs 
by indicating the^ are training apprentices. Closer examination often 
reveals ^*that these are' on-therjob trainees wha are receiving minimal 
supervision and no related instruction. In common usage, an apprentice 
is a learner or a novice rather than someone/n^ho is indentured to an 
employer under a specified program of work and, study. Further 
confusion resultS|When we refer to registered and' nonregistered 
apprentices. To some, nonregistered apprenticeship is not appren- 
ticeship. - 

What then are the essentials of apprery^{.ceship? Need there Ic^e a 
formal employment relationship? Must there \4e a related theory or 
other more general academic (classroom) training component? Is it 
necessary to specify length of training? Or is it preferable ta 
specify particular skills to be learned? 

To expect our public policy to clarify the nature, scope and 
purposes of apprenticeship would seem to be logical, but unfortunately 
such is not the case. Like public policy in general, our national'^ 
apprenticeship policy does not clearly delineate specific, measurable 
goals. The National Apprenticeship Act authorize^ the formulation o 
appropriate labor standards for apprentices, encourages employers and 
labor to formulate programs, and encourages cooperation with states and 
other public agencies. Given these very general purposes, it is not 
surprising that evaluators and analysts reach a variety of conclusions 
about, the worthwhileness of it all. 
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Public administrators have focused on numbers as an effective way 
to demonstrate^ prQgresB and accomplishment, but the fltatlfitlra^ t^ ivcV^ 
the above-ment-ioned confusion over the definition of apprenticeship- 
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For example, the annual Employment and Training Reports of the 
President , when describing the characteristics of registered 
apprentices in selected occupations refer to carpenters, cooks, and 
laborers without differentiating the occupational hierarchy of skills 
within these and other categories. It Is not surprising that 
researchers and evaluatore question the adequacy of statistical data 
pertaining to apprenticeship. Some critics argue that there are skill 
shortages and apprenticeship programs are Inadequate. Others say that 
there are oth^t skill training systems which can and do fill any such 
gaps. 

♦ * 
When apprenticeship programs are asked to play a key part in 
^^Jfellevlatlng coi^plex labor market and social ills, apprenticeship policy 
is stretched almost beyond recognition. Some feel that apprenticeship 
should be more broadly applied in order to help solve the problem of 
appallingly high unemployment among minority youth. Others view 
apprenticeship as a high-quality training process for developing 
supervisors and skilled journeymen iu occupations that require long 
learning periods. When public administrators in apprenticeship 
agencies must respond to the need for affirmative action on one hand 
and skill needs on the other, it is clear that they and their programs 
must sometimes be ambivalent. These problems are compounded when #i 
federal and state governments are unclear as to turf and jurisdiction 
or coordlnaclon problems exist between agencies. 

Questions regarding duration of training are frequently posed by 
academicians. Does it really take tour ^ears to learn to be a 
carpenter? Related is tbc question of quality or cost-e/f Iclency. 
Some feel that the process can be Improved by incorporating newer 
. instructional technologies and by more thorough analysis of job 
requirements. 

* 

Many questions have been raised concerning the amount and type of 
related Instruction that should be provided during apprenticeship. 
Suggestions on this point have varied from the recoonendatfon that 
related Instruction be abandoned to the recommendation' that it be 
provided in cotaminlty colleges so that apprentices, can fulfill their 
apprenticeship requirement while gaining a head start tow'ard a college 
degree. ^ 

American apprentices tend to be older than apprentices in other 
countries. The beginning age for most apprentices in the United States 
has been twenty or over (with increasing numbers of programs removing 
upper age ceilings); in other countries apprenticeship frequently 
begins while persons are still enrolled in secondary school. 

In an effort to help apprentices achieve higher rates of 
productivity earlier in their programs a variety of preapprentlceshlp 
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and of f-the- job-site training progr^s have been offered, but the 
question of cost-efficiency to employers' continues to be an issue. 
Should government tax employers who do not train or subsidize those who 
do in order to provide further incentives? It remains to be determined 
whether apprenticeship is cost-*ef fective compared to other systems of 
occupational training. 

In a long-range research plan that was devised by«^Mowa:rd Rosen in 
1971 and is successfully being implemented to this day, . fiVe major 
areas for research on the apprenticeship system were identified: pre- 
apprentipeship, administration and financing, the selection process, 
the training system, and continuation training.^ Under each heading 
specific research are^s we|re suggested. The plan is reviewed here 
because it defined the direction of research doring subsequent years. 
It is the key to an understanding of federal involvement in apprentice* 
ship research from 1971 to the present. Its recommendations are as 
follows: 

A. Preapprenticeship 

1. Follow up the various types of preapprenticeship 
prograiBS to gather data on program results. 
Determine characteristic of applicants with whom 
success is achieved. 

2* Study preapprenticeship program components in order 
to enhance their effectiveness in placing trainees 
in apprenticeship programs. 

3. Make recommendations concerning the nature and 
extent of advance credit granted by regular 
apprenticeship programs to preapprenticeship 
participants. 

4. Test the feasibility of utilizing preapprenticeship 
program techniques for occupational upgrading of 
unskilled, low-wage workers* 

5* Explore the possibility of blending or linking 
preapprf nticeship programs with secondary school 
curriculums to ec^se problems of transition from 
school to work for non-college-bound youth. 

6. Devise a construction industry employment module ^^^f 
state and local government highway programs with 
built-in preapprenticeship to facilitate transition 
of disadvantaged to apprentica status. 
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?• Study preapprentlceshlp program dropouts to Improve 
program's holding power. Also, ascertain whether 
dropouts are exercising new options toward better 
lifetime careers as a result of exposure to' preap- 
prenticeship. 

Administration and Financing 

1, Study administrative staffing of joint apprentice- 
ship committees (JACs) to determine optimum staffing 
patterns. /\J , 

2, Initiate cost-benefit studies of apprenticeship for 
training programs, 

3, Study training needs of JAC personnel and device ap- 
propriate training programs, 

4, Initiate a systems study of JAC administration at^ 
all levels to improve coordination and communica- 
tions and other significant aspects of JAC adminis- 
trative interrelationships, 

5, Study the JAC role in apprenticeship admission pol- 
icymakings 

6, Design systems of record keeping and reports .for 
documenting the training progress of apprentices and 

^ to facilitate granting and transfer of credit for , 
apprenticeship work. 

7, Explore existing methods of financing apprenticeship 
to determine equitable sharing of costs among em- 
ployers, unions, and the public, 

8* Explore approaches to financing training costs borne 
by individuals, including revolving loan funds, de-_ 
ferred payment plans, sliding scales based on abili- 
ty to pay, the GI Bill, and scholarship plans. 

9. Focus on small versus large employer financing prob- 
lems to ensure full part:'cipation in apprenticeship 
by small employers, 

10, Devise Systems for keeping records of training 
costs. 
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11* Examine the experiences of forelgil countries to de- 
termine vhlch financing systems, appropriately re- 
vised, may be applicable to American needs. 

C* Selection, Recruiting, and Retention 

1* Review educational criteria and written entrance ; 
tests for apprenticeship^ to determine their validity 
f and relevance to work requirements * 

2« Design wayL to change current practices In counsel- 
ing to remove the bias against manual occupations* 

3« <Dcvlse programs for training counselors In the use 
of Informational joaterlal oh ap^!tentlceshlp, es^e-* 
qlally for disadvantaged youth* Set up a system to 
ensure the smooth flow of up-tp*date apprenticeship 
Information to counselors. 

4« Develop programs td publicize the advantages of ap^ 
prentlceshlp as a caree^ route and to counter the 
^ losb of prestige of craftsmen* 

5. ^Design a systematic way of determining which occupa- 

tions should utilize the appren^lQe system* 

6. Study reasons why apprentices drop out* Make recom- 
mendations ou how to Increase program effectiveness 
and, at the same tlme,^ Improve satisfaction for the 
Individual, apprentice* Study the question of wage 
scales for apprentices* 

7* Explore voluntary and coiSpolsory construction Indus- 
try plans to hire the disadvantaged (Phlla^elpl\la 
Plan). Determine the most effective means to tnltl- 
^ ate voluntary plans* 

8* St^iill practices In awarding advanced apprenticeship 
status to apprentices bad«d on pluvious experience^ 
vocational' education, prej^aratlon, etc* 

9. Survey committees that grant journeymen cards to de- 

\ termlne uniformity of criteria* 

^\ ^ . • 

10. Study experlmenti.1 approaches In governnrent programs 
In apprenticeship recruitment and selection* 
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The •^raining Process . ^ ^ 

1. Revise classroom currlculums to achieve more rele-^ 
vancy what Is actually performed on the Job. Im- 
prove scheduling of related Instruction and work ex- 
perience to better, mesh theoretical and practical 
training. 

2. Improve and update Instructional methods. Determine 
how best to apply moderif. Instructional technology, 

3. Explore ways to ensure that instruction keeps pace 
with new Industrial materials^ eq'uipmest, and pro- 
cesses • ' / 

4. Devise selection Instruments to Identify Journeymen 
most motivated and suited to become lnstr«»ctors for 
apprentl(^es. 

5. Explore types of additional courses, \tralnlng, and 
pay Incentives requlrifd to adequately prepare Jour- 
neymen for teaching roles. 

6. E^perliaent with regional training centers for train- 
ing of apprentices in selected indtistrles. 

7. Examine the concept of a "blue collar college" to 
add to status aiid prestige of entry to craft occupa- 
tions. Determine whether this qoncepf could be ex- 
panded to l-tcilitat^ shifts from blue-collar to 
white-collar occui^tions. 

8. Update trade and occupatlonal^nalyses to construct * 
curriculum planning guides for i^^lated instruction 
and on-the-job training. 

9. Initiate pilot studies to determine how much train- 
ing is required for the Various crafts. 

Continuation Training for Journeymen 

I. Construct guidelines for an optimum tiystem of con- 
^^==^=-^^'*«3tlon training for Journeymen to prevent obso- 
les^nce of their skills and to ensure knowledge of 
the li^test technologic al ian ovatlgcg. ^ 



DeteroKtne whether continuation training can be used 
as a b^sls for horizontal and vertical mobility 
within trades. 
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3* Determine equitable approaches to financing of con- 
tinuation training for journeymen. 

A. Conduct follow-up studies to determine the value of 
continuation training as a way to promote better 
utilization of workers (e«g«, shorter periods of un-- 
employment, d^xX^^ed incidence of worker obsoles-- 
cence ) • ) 

5. Devise a ""lifefA:^ career" record-keeping system, an 
individualized record to accompany apprentices and 
journeymen from job to job and ensure credit and 
recognition for all training received. 

To round out the research program which was designed to develop a 
model system of apprenticeship, the paper recommended research on 
licensit^ and certification, skill requirements in various industries, 
manpower forecasting techniques, nonregistered apprenticeship programs, 
apprenticeship in Model Cities programs, and apprenticeship in govern- 
ment agencies. ^ 



Subsequent to the developtbent of this research plan, bureaucratic 
efforts were made to increase the numbers of trainees and programs 
through better promotional efforts and to spread the apprentice system 
into di€4^er ant occupojb^ons ai|d industries'. The "New Initiatives in 
Apprenticeship" program of 19ll included consideration of the following 
innavdtions: introducing apprenticeship programs to a broader range of 
voccupatioas; installing apprenticeship preparatory courses in high 
schools; expanding the use of union-management trust funds; rereg-^ 
istering apprenticeship programs every three years; establishing dual 
credit related Instruction in community coJ.leges; and establishing 
state apprentice councils in «%ach of the fifty states. Under the ^ 
sympathetic leadership of Secretary of Labor *Ray Marshall^ these 
bureaucratic initiatives were expanded and accelerated. 

On the research front, investigators have concentrated on the 
training process, on the results achieved in apprenticeship training, 
and on public policy. Various studies have concluded that apprentice- 
ship is a cost-beneficial process that merits support, evieu expansion. 
Experiences in other countries haye been examined. Experiments and 
demons,tration projects have been conducted. Labor and management 
officials responsible for providing apprenticeship training have been 
experimenting with new techniques and^ in some cases, have incorporated 
what could be labeled^ revolutionary changes. 
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All In all, it would appear that a large-scale effort has been 
liounted by acadeaicians and public and private Officials to solve some 
of apprentice'ship's presumed problems. Have these efforts been appro- 
priate to the needs? Do the outcomes Justify the activity? To this 
observer the answer is yes* 

There is mple evidence that the efforts described above have 
wrought meaningful changes in the apprfinticehsip field, although numer- 
ous problems remain. Some improvements are cited herp: 

1< Advance credit for previously learned skills and 

knowledge is being given automaticallv in programs * 
that are oriented toward performance achievement. 

2. Follow-up studies are being conducted including a 
current nationwide prosram focusing on minority ap- 
prentices who began their careers under the ausprices 
of various outreach programs. 

3. More cost-benefit analyses of apprentlce)iip have 
been published although the numbers are still small. 

4. There has been experimentation with consortium^ of 
sponsors who are' unable to manage apprenticeship 
programs without pooling resources. 

5. Studies of foreign apprenticeship have -been made and 
lessons from these studies have been disseminated. 

6. Selection and admission^practi^es of persons to ap* 
prenticeshtp have changed dramatically, principally 
as a result of efforts of the courts and public 
agencies^. The Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training 
(BAT) now advocates competen^yrbased aB|)renticeship 
programs, where advancement depends on Remonstrated 
ability to perform specified skills* A ^ 

7. More and larger apprenticeship training programs are 
being instituted within federal agencies. 

8. _ More members of minprities and womei^ are being ad- 

mitted to apprenticeship training programs than ever 
before. ' ^* 

.9. There Is a continuing interest among scholars In re- 
_ _ search relating to apprenticeship training process^es^. 
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10* Traditional age limits for adtcission to apprentice- 
ship ha'^e been altered, , and in some cases eliminated 
altogether* 

11* The length of some ^apprenticeship programs hao been 
reduced* ^ i ' 

12* Skilled blue^collar occupations have gained new re- 
spect in society* (Thousands of applicants line up 
for some building trades apprenticeship programs*) 

,13* Modern i^ns^xuctional noethods- are baing applied tc 
apprenticeship* Modularization, television and 
other audio-'Visual aids, computers, instructor 
training programs, and competency-based training are 
examples 

14* Parallel or open--sho^ apprenticeship programs are 
becoming more common and now have the approval 'of 
the federal BAT* Some apprenticeship ^sponsors (the 
Operating Engineers and the Electrical Workers, for 
exaiq>le) have arranged for related instruction in 
' communi'ty colleges in order to allow apprentices to 
obtain college credit while completing their ' related 
instruction requirement* 

13*' Apprenticeship training programs have been extended 
to new, occupations, notably in health and law en- 
forcement, and into specialized skill areas within 
other occupations* 

16* The Federal Committee on Apprenticeship has been 
revitalized* 

Not all of the above noted developments have been accepted or In- 
corporated by even a majority of apprenticeship training sriOnsors* or < 
government officials* There are' still many jus^/^auses for criticism 
of the apprentice^ip system:' 

1* Preapprenticeship in public schools is still more 
honored as a meritorious idea than as a program or 
curriculum to be implemented* ^ 

2» Administration and supervision ok many apprentice- 
ship programs have changed little, except where mod- 
ular <or ot her innovarl vf pr^Bf^^m h^ve hrfiii^LntriT 

ducia^; ~ * -r— - 
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3. A solution to financing apprenticeship programs has 
not yet been heard. 

^ * 

4. Systems or procedures for determining which occupa- 
tions should be apprentlceable are lacking. (SomI 
new occupations now use apprenticeship, but these 
seen to have been planned on an ad- hoc basis.) 

5. Revision of related instruction has been effective 
only In fthdse Instances where a major restructuring 
has been undertaken. 

6. A public policy vfor licensing of persons who h^ve 
con^leted apprenticeship has nolLjieen JexelopedA 

. 7. Planning systems an? models at both macro and micro 
levels have been investigated, sometime? proposed, 
but no system for monitoring the supply of and de- 
mand for apprentices has been shown to be effective. 

8. The proposed clearinghouse for information on ap- 
prenticeship training; whlph was first seriously 
discussed in the early 1960s, is still to be estab- 
lished. 

9. Federal-state partnership in the administration of 
public policyan, apprenticeship has not advanced be- 
fond rhetoric. • 

la. knowledge of nonreglstefed apprenticeship programs 
is skimpy. 

11. The relationship pf apprenticeship to public voca- 
tional education, once firmly established, now seems 
tenuous. 

* .It would be presumptuous to elucidate formal conclusions from this 
broad and partially philosophic review of developments during the past 
two decades. Instead, perhaps a few mbdest concluding observations are 
In order* 

■ Both research and the debate on apprenticeship have been monopo- 
lized by economists and public policy pundits. It would seem to be 
useful to somehow engage more educators, trainers, and others in these 
endeavors. Evaluation studies," for example, focus on outcoiies while 
ne fi lectlrv t_£be .tr a i ning prnc ea»» Botli^ process and outcome studies are 
required. 
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Critics and researchefrs might fruitfully attempt to compare devel-. 
opments in apprenticeship with developments in other branches of occu- 
pational training. What progress has been made, *for example, in indus- 
trial training in general, .or supervisory training in particular, dur- 
ing the past two decades? Comparative data might help provide needed 
perspective* ^ . ' 

In a ijelated vein, it is deplorable that researchers and critics'^ 
have not been as concerned with our total system of occup^ational train- 
ing as they have with the one segment called apprenticeship* « Broad 
questions of career, lifelong training, training for productivity, 
quality of work, and quality of life need everyone's attention. The 
roles of community colleges, public and proprietary schools of voca- 
ti6nal education, and employer-sponsored training should be examined in 
light of these broad ^uest^ions • 



The final note is the answer to the question "Are/apprenticeship 
training programs changing in response to new needs', developments, and 
op^ortunitie9?" The evidence persuasive that, apprenticeship train- 
ing^ although thousands of years old, can and does adapt to changing 
tim^^ ^nd circumstances* ^ 




V 
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Notes 



1. John P. Cantpbell, "Personnel Training and Development," Annua l 
Review of Psychology 22 (1971). . 

4 

2. Irwin L. Goldstein, "Training in Work Organizations," Annual ' 
Review Of PsycholoRy 31 (-1980). 

3. In Peru, where the author was a member of an apprenticeship evalu- 
ation task force, employers are taxed for programs that are conducted 
by a government agency. Apprentices are selected by the government 
agendy^ trained in residential shops and/or schools, Chen assigned to 
employers for work experience. More often than not, apprentices who 
complete the program do not obtaiik employment from these employers. In 
effect, the training system is a vocational school in which there is ^ 
wor^ experience or interhsMp requirement, but all parties refer to 
.this training as apprenticeship. 

4. U..S. Department of Labor, "Research Issues and Problems in the 
Apprenticeship System," unpublished paper (Washington, D.C.: Depart- 
ment of Labor^ Manpower Administration, Office of Research and Develop- 
ment, 1971). . . *^ 

5. The new Performance Evaluated Training System of the National 
Joint Carpentry Apprenticeship and Training Committee is a significant 
case in point. Brief ly, . their i\ew PETS provides very detailed photo- 
graphic slides so* that apprentices may learn how to complete specified 
tasks at their own pace after which they are tested for competency. 
Thousands of slidfes have been carefully sequenced for the main sections 
of carpentry. Each skill block composed of a numb^r^ of slides covers 
both the manipulative skills and related blueprint reading, safety and 
other required knowledge. This system represents a complete revamping 
of • their traditional apprenticeship system. Now, according to their 
description of the program, "the advancement of the apprentice shall be 
^sed upon accomplished blocks and' not upon time blocks." 
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This paper stresses recent trends and ^develcpments abroad rathet: 
than the lessops from foreign experience. Given the special character- 
istics of American apprenticeship and the federal governiBent 's policy 
priorities, it is difficult to find many direct lessons from foreign . 
countries that could be introduced without first miking basic ohangesr • 
^in the American system. ^ Inasmuch as I sense little support for major 
change, I have concentrated on developments elsewhere, emphasizing the 
subjects of special interest in the United States, 

The first part of this paper classifies apprenticeship systems of* \ 
different countries and reviews apprei\ticeship statistics In o;rder to 
place the American system in relation to systems of other countries* . 
with itidustrialized marfi^ economies. The second part discusses fout" 
specific topics listed on the agenda for this conference. On the as- 
sumption that these topics are currently of gfeatest significance, ?or- 
.eign approaches to them are described. The third part tentatively sug- 
gests some pbssible innovations for U.1S. policy and procedure^, based 
on foreign experiences ' . * ^ 

Broad Contrasts between Apprenticeship Systems? 

In investigating developments in. apprenticeship in foreign coim*^^ 
tries and their relevance for American apprenticeship, the initial^sk 
is to determine whether the term apprenticeship is used uniformly in 
all countries. C^ain core el^ements are present in almost all coun- 
tries claiming to hafve an apprenticeship system* In essence, appren- 
ticeship in most countries may be defined as an industry-hased initial 
training system with a contractual employnfent relationship in which th^ * 
firm promises to make available a broad and structured practical and 
theoretical training of some length in a recognized occupational skill 
catego^. Completion of the apprenticeship establishes skille<}^ worker . 
gitatus, although it may be the only route to skilled employment. 

1% a few countries the name .apprenticeship is sometimes applied to 
systeiBd that do not cojiform to these criteria. Japan, which has well- 
develof^ed firm-specific training programs within enterprises, has felt 
the lack of a modern apprenticeship system whose journeymen could move 
easily among firms and iiidustries. To ii«et the need, the manpower 
agency created br6ad skill training courses and skill tests, which are 
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offiered In publicr vocational training centers. These courses are 
called apprenticeship by Japanese officials but are excluded from this 
review. 

A somewhat different situation appears In Scandinavia, where 
recognized apprenticeship exists in each country but a certain erosion 
of the concept is visible. It is becoming increasingly difficult to 
distinguish apprenticeship as such from the use of employers* premises 
as a part of an educational sequence in which pupils are paid as . train* 
ees or employees. This is especially true in Sweden. Denmark's Basic 
Vocational Education and Train^g Law of 1977 (EFG) establishes a 
system that is parallel to appremUceship or replaces it In those 
occupations where management and labor agree to eliminate 
apprenticeship. The practical experience in the workplace provir^^d 
'under EFG seems like a form of apprenticeship. In Norway and Finland 
most apprentices have a short apprenticeship contract following on 
several years of full-time vocational or mixed general and vocational 
education:. These changes in which the balance of control is shifting 
away ^irom^ the firm are occurring with the full support of the trade 
unions, which have been the chief critics of traditional 
apprenticeship. Similar modifications of apprenticeship are visible 
elsewhere, but- appear to be most general in Scandinavia. 

Nevertheless, a large number of other industrialized countries 
still have strongly entrenched apprenticeship systems that fit the gen- 
eral definition given earlier. These countries can be divided into two 
basic groups. One consists of the six English-speaking countries, 
Glbeat Britain, Ireland, the United States, Canada, Australia, and New 
Zealand. Descended from the ancient British system, the apprenticeship 
systems in these countries have certain common features that usually 
are absent in the second group-^-the continental European countries. 
^There is, of course, considerable diversity within each of the two 
major groups of countries* 

In esuence^ and somewhci^t oversimplified, apprenticeship in the 
English-speaking countries is a privately controlled aspect of the In^ 
dustrial relations system. Employers and unions have a decisive influ- 
ence on the number of apprentices, the form and content of the program, 
length of traitiing, the ratio of ajiprentlces to Journeymen, and appren* 
tice hours and wages. By contrast, apprenticeship in most of the con^ 
tinental European countries is a public system in which collective bar* 
gaining has final Jurisdiction only over apprentice wage levels, and 
not even that in some countries* 

Some of the results of this general difference, expressed in broad 
comparative terms, are: 
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1. Government, legislation, and employers* organiza- 
tions are generally less important and trade unions 
are more powerful in the English-speaking than in 
the continental European countries. 

2. Apprenticeship is as much a part of the educational 
as the employment system* ia continental Europe. 
Ministries of education have a large administrative 
role. In the English-speaking countries, the eot- 
ployment aspect is paramount and ministries of labor 
or employment have primary or sole responsibility. 

3. Apprenticeship intake is more limited and controlled 
in the English-speaking countries. 

4. A narrower range of occupations is actually or po- 
tentially apprenticeable in the English-speaking 
countries. The primary decisions on this subject 
are private rather than public. 

5. The duration of apprenticeship is longer In the 
English-speaking countries. X 

6. Standards of training are more diverse and less su- ^ 
pervised in the English-speaking countries. 

^ Of f-the- job training and related instruction occupy ^ 
fewer hours of the year in the English-speaking 
countries. 

Dropout and dismissal rates generally are higher In 

the English-speaking countries. 

< 

External examinations on completion of apprentice- 
ship are not required in the English-speaking coun- 
tries and completion is judged by time served. 
Skilled workers* pay rates may not depend on com- 
pletion. 

10. Apprentice wage rates as a percent of skilled work- 
er wage rates are much higher in the English- 
speaking countries, often reaching. 90 to 95 percent 
toward the end of training. Th^s compares to a 
usual maximum of 50 to 60 percent in the continental 
European countries. 



8. 
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Further distinctions should be made between American apprentice- 
ship and that of the other English-speaking countries. While the basic 
similarity remains, American apprentlceshlp^ has developed under some- 
what different circumstances. Without forgetting the wide diversity 
under the federal-state system of the United^ States, the most Important 
differences between the United States as a whole and the five other 
Engllsh-^speaklng countries are: 

!• Th^ othet countries all complain constantly of 
nationwide skill shortages, but the United States 
has had only brief and local experience with such 
shortages. 



2* In the United States completed apprenticeship Is 
only one of the ways Xo acquire an accepted skill 
status and pay; upgrading on the Job Is well regard- 
ed. In the other English-speaking countries, trade 
unions have limited the training and acceptability 
of skilled native workers from alternative sources 
and even employers have expressed dissatisfaction 
with upgraded or Imported skilled worker^. 

i 

3. The United States has not established training coun- 
cils or Industry training boards, which v^ov exist in 
all of the other English-speaking countries. These 
agencies treat apprenticeship as one forml of Initial 
skill training and as one of many types of training 
over the worklife of individuals; hey ar4 generally 
dissatisfied ^'ith- the domination of apprenticeship 
by Industrial relations considerations and! unettthu^ 
slastic or negative about the extension of \ appren- 
ticeship to other trades. At times they h^ve en- 
gaged in efforts to bypass apprenticeship. 

\ 

4. Concentration of apprenticeship in the construction 
trades is greater in America than in the other 
countries* 



5. Noiiregistered apprenticeship appears to be more 
prevalent in the United States, although Canada also 
hasi substantial numbers of nonreglstered appren- 
tlcies. 

6. Appjrenticeship is a teenage youth program' in all 
coLintries except Canada and the United States. 

7. Rellated instruction usually or always is given dur- 
working hours and is paid time in all ^her ^ 



ing 
countries. 
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8. Federal pulley In the United States has placed a 
stronger emphasis- on the partl/lpatlon of minority 
groups and females. / 

While these jjifierences between the United States and the other 
English-speaking countries are lmi>6rtant, such countries remain tfie 
most comparable the United States. Somewhat greater attention, 
therefore, is given below to r/levknt trends and developments In their 
apprenticeship systems. The sharp division between the English-speak- 
ing and the continental European countries should not obscure the fact 
that many comon trends are Visible. However, the varied backgrounds 
against which these trends a/re occurring and the obstacles to Industry- 
wide charge in the English-speaking countries should be bo^ne in mind, 
especially in considering possible transfers of experience. 

Extent of Apprenticeship 

The number of apprentices in each country is the product of a com- 
plex set of variables reflecting traditional and institutional factors, 
demographic developments, the structure of the economy, and the pace of 
economic development. In table 1 the total number of apprentices in 
1974 and 1977 ir. 17 countries is given in absolute numbers and as a 
proportion oj total ^lyiUan employment (the most useful fora-for a 
cross-national comparison); Among these 17 advanced countries, Germany 
clearly leads in absolute number of apprentices, followed by Italy and 
Great Britain. When the countries are ranked by ratios » the leaders in 
both years are Austria, Germany, and Switzexl*nd. New Zealand, 
Deniaark, and Australia also have high ratios. Italy's relatively high 
ratio should be discounted for two reasons. First, training in many 
caaes is unsatisfactory or nonexistent, since employers are motivated 
by an exemption from social security taxes. Second, noncompletion 
rates are extremely high (70 percent). In both 1974 and 1977 the 
United States had a lower ratio than all other, countries except Sweden 
and Finland. If apprenticeship in the Unlt«tf 5tates were on the same 
scale as In Austria, Germany, or Swit2«*fnd, there would currently be 
over 7 million American apprentices i^ftead of a quarter of a million. 

The count of the total numbei/of apprentices is affected by liefi- 
nltional, statistical, and institutional factors that may produce some 
errors in the ranking of countries. One problem is that a form of 
training that is called apprenticeship in one country may be otherwise 
defined in another. Another problem is the extent of nonregistered ap- 
prenticeship. Some countries havo training in apprenticeable occur - 
tions that conforms in all major respects to approved programs but is 
not register«.d as apprenticeship chiefly because employers dislike the 
governmental red tape or fear government interference. Another kind of 
nonregistered apprenticeship consists of training that departs somewhat 
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T«ble 1. Tot«l Nmber of Apprentices «• a PercenC«ge of Total Cxvili«h 
EaployMnt. 1977 and 1974 



1977 



197A 



Total Nuaber 

of 

Apprentices 



Total 
Civilian 
SvnloyMent 

(x 1000) 



Apprentices 
as X of Total 

Civilian 
Enploynent 



Total Number 
of 

Apprentices 



Total 
Civilian 
Evplbynient 
(x 1000) 



A*>prentic«i 
as Z of Total 
Civilian^ 
Enployaent 



A«iatralia 
Canada 

GMat Britain 
Inland 
Mw Zaaland 
> Onicid States 

Austria 
Gmtmany 
Svitserland 

telgiua 

France 
Italy 

Rttther lands 

D«iMrk 
Finland 
tonray 
iifftden 



123.200 
96.835 

n.a. 
16.542 
32.706 

262.586 

183.659 
1.397.429 
151.483 




55,362^ 
3.198 

10.000(est.) 
1.20u^ 



6.000 
9.754 
24 . 550 
1.022 

90.546 

2.988 
24.511 
2.817 

3.711 
20.962 
19.847 

4.555 

2.414 
2.101 
1.824' 

4,09-^ 



.05 
.99 
>a^ 
.62 
69 
,29 



6.15 
5.70 
5.38 

0.63 
\0.93 



42 
35 

29 
15 
55' 



0*03 



r.1.372. 

69.386* 
462.940 

15.650 

32.125 
291.049 

163.551 
1 .330.768 
143 .065 

18.164 
153.855 
674 .413 

69.112 

59.316 
2.811 

8.000(estJ 
900^ 



5.736 
9.137^^ 

24.767 
1.047 
1.180 ' 

85.936 

3.010 
25.689 
2.943 

3.801 
21.096 
18.715 

A. 579/ 

2.3^ 
2./20 
1^659 
i.962 




Source: Ntmber of apprentices 1974 and 1977 from national sources. 
weft Observer, Annual report on the O&CO Member Countries. ^ 



Total civilian .emI^^oyment 1974 and 1977 from 



1 a. 12.000 estimated apprentices in Quebec have been added to published total, whic)! excludes Quebec* 

b. Number for 1971 estimated from. Great Britain. 1971 Census. Economic Activity/ Part II. Tables 2. 10. London: 
HMSq. 1975. Total civilian employment refeti to the United Kingdom in 1974. 

c. 1976 data. . 
t ' d. Number designated to r«c^ive governmentT subsx^ under 1959 law on apprentices. Unknown number of unsubsidised 

tices would raise Swedish total. • . ; > , / 
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from approved standards. This has existed In France since a law of 
1971, but may have diminished recently as government subsidies have 
been orfered for new apprentice intake. Some nonregistered 
apprenticeship in the United States and Canada is of this second type, 
but it is iK>t possible to state either the total amount of \ 
nonregistered apprenticeship or how it divides between the two typ^s^ 

- A survey In 1979 amoog firms heloi^iflg to the-4(aeMnery and^Bquit^ 
ment Manufacturing Association of Canada indicated that 92 of 133 com- 
panies surveyed had 'apprenticeship programs; 56 programs were regis- 
tered and 36 were nonregistered. Among the nonregistered firms, the 
reasons give n for n onregistration, in order of importance, were: too 
imxch government interference or red tape; preference for their own sys- 
tem; no program available; too costly; too inefficient; union did not 
agree. Since nonregistered apprenticeship is illegal or unknown in 
many countries, its presence in a few countries does complicate the 
ranking of irountries. Hbwever, independent evidence suggests that the 
range and ranking of ratios for the 17 countries in table 1 are ^eason- 

National data on both the proportion of active skilled workers 
who coi^leted an apprenticeship and the proportion of youth entering ^ 
apprenticeship confirm the country rankings. 

Th^^ountries can be divided according to whether registered ap- 
prenticeship is considered primarily as an occupational training method 
for skilled w orker s a n d t etArnleiaris or as a yout^- activity. In Ger- 
many, Austria, and^wltzerland, the vast majority of all skilled per- 
sons in subptofessional occupations have completed apprenticeship and a 
substantial proportion of young people enter apprenticeship after com- 
pulsory schooling, with relatively few moving directly into. unskilled 
work. In recent years 35 to 55 percent of youth have entered appren-. 
tlceship after leaving school. The proportion of persons 15 to 18 
years old in 'apprenticeship training in Germany began to rise in 1977, 
after having dropped from nearly 50 percent in the early 19608 to 34.4 
percent in 1976. Tn Austria and Switzerland, the proportion has been 
rising throughout. The caiise of the increased' proportion of youth in 
apprenticeship has been the reduction of the percentage of youth going 
directly to the unskilled labor market. Denmark, formerly a .strongbol^^ 
of traditional apprenticeship, currently absorbs only about 15 percent 
of the 16 to 20 age group, but a rather higher share for males alone. 
Over 20 percent of Danish youth still go from compulsory school to^ un- 
skilled work, unemployment, or inactivity. Academic education at upper 
secondary level currently takes over 40 percent of those leaving com- 
pulsory education, usually at 16. 

The English-speaking countries have a more limited number and 
range of apprenticeship occupations. In these trades, a high propor- 
tion of skilled workers in Britain, Ireland, Australia, Nfew Zealand^ 
and Canada have been trained .through domestic apprenticeship, though in 
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Australia and Canada skilled Immigrants supplement the pool. In all of 
these countries, there are restraints on using other means of training 
than apprenticeship In the selected occupations: The proportlon-rf 
males entering apprenticeship after leaving school Is substantial in 
New Zealand and Australia but it Is small in Canada; relatively large 
numbers of persons in this category In all these countries go directly 
to work. While the United States conforms on this last point, complet- 
ed apprenticeships are .not dominant, even in *hc liTntted number^f 
trades char^etertafei<^i>f ^he^^^ther English-Speaking countrll tr"-'^ 

Sweden has a small, legally recognized apprenticeship sector, sub- 
sidized by the govermcenCT-Tn which a stated number of places are set 

aside for the artisa" crafts. An unknown number of unsabsldlzetf 

apprentices are trained through company programs, but the chancer are 
that the firm-specific content is fairly high in their training pro- 
g raiDS • — - - — - — ^ — 



Full-time vocational educatlc:. is much more lmponrnt~th^'^S?^ 

tlceshlp in Belgium, Finland. France, Ttrflv rh» MoM^owI , » ^Tr 

- and SwftrtPri i This u «-rM a f u t (i ne. ui uujut ilpecial reaso ns that limit 

apprenticeship: concentration of apprenticeship^ lnJJjBited_fi£ld«; 

deliberate policy to favor school-based_,tra i^lB »^^ «^ ^^r*n>."j. . - 

obtaining enough apprenticeships in firms. Thfi^rowth„±ff:g!ii«r»l 

academic education is another factor in some countrlesj: J^__ceducet the - - 

pool frpm which apprentices are ^fecrult^er, mSEingreaploy^rs ^ » 

fled with the quality of apprenticeship recruits. 



Nine of the 17 countries experienced a decline in total civilian 
employment between 1974 and 19^7, but in all of thes. countries «ccep? 
the Netherlands the number of apprentices \.vicx%a&eli^Ls.va.Jt^^^\^y' ''f^-'' 
record fot the countries 4t^ »imrh "^bWoj?^ iS^ to 
1977 is more mixed. Australia, the United States, and Denmark showed a 
decline in the number of apprentices in spite of the rise of employ- 
ment. , The number of apprentices Increased in Jlew Zealairi and Italy 
but oBl^ in Canada, Norway, and Sweden did the ratio of apprentices* to 
employment rise from 1974 to 1977. 



DiversificaLlon of Apprenticeship 

German and other European apprenticeship is and has been more 
diversified than that of American and other English-speaking countries. 

oc^lLL«i!!'%f''f apprent4^jp_.p^,.)yxe,aa^^,^ 
occupational divisions from 1960 to 1978. By contrast, a similar 
American distribution, shown in table 3, indicates, a far greater reli- 
ance on the construction trades as the backbone of American apprentice- 
ship. A finer breakdown of German apprenticeship would show relative 
growth in food processing, which Includes bakers and butchers, and in 
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Table 2. Occupational Distribut^ion of.Apprenticesr Germany, 1960- 



1978 



Percent of Total Apprentices in: 



Total 

-Ntimber.Qf - Primary Fabrication Technical Service 

— ..JCSar;.^ Apprentices ™ Sector and Manufacture^ Occupations Occupations 



(x lOOO) 



I960 - 1260^--— — 2.8 50.4 2.0 '44.8 



1965 1331.9. 2.5 47.4 3.1 



47.0 




^6.7 ■ 3.4 47.5 

M.O - 3.4 47". 9 



1968 1392^- 3.0 45.6 3.3 

W ' ' ll6iJ~^' —TTr- 45.7 3.4 / 



1971 ' 1273 .1 rir " 46.5' . 4.4 



-_._130it.^-^^.^ 2.1 47.4 4.6 



48.1 

47.8- 

46.6 

46.9 

46.0 







1330.8 




1974 


1330.8 




1975 • • " 


"'":"m8;9- 
„^-,-l31^6-v6" ■ 




1976 ' 




1977 


I397i4 




1978 


1517.4 



1.9 - 48.7 4.5 44.9 

2.1 49.7 4.1 44.0 
2.5 49.9 3.7 43.8 
2-9 - 49.8 3.2 43,9 

3.2 50.1 2.9 43.8 

3.3 50.2 . ' 2.8 '43.7 



Source: Ministry of Education and Science (BMBW) . Grund- und Struktur Daten 

£979 , (Munietwi Gersbach, 1980), pp. 88-89. 

a. Includes construction trades. 



Table 3. Occupational Distribution of Apprentices, United States, 1952-1978 



Percent of Total Apprentices in: 



Year 



Total 
Number of 
Appr entices 



Building 
Trades^^ 



Metal Working 
^Frades — 



Graphic 
7. TVrts 



Other 
Trades 



1952 


172,477 


45.2 


8.5 


• 


40.5 


1953* 


158,532 


48.4 


9 .8 


5.5 


36.3 


1954- 


160,258 


51i.2 


li .9 


6.0 


30.9 


1955 


ICO £ C 

158,675 


51 .5 


11 .6 


^ 6.3 


30 .6 


1956 


174,722 


57 . 7 


11 . 7 


8.1 


22 .5 


1957 


189,684 


60,2 


11 .4 


7.6 


20 .8 


1958 


T85 .691 


59.7 


11 ;o 


7.7 


21.6 


1959 


177,695 


61 .2 


10 .7 


7 .6 


20,5 


1960 


172,161 


62.0 


14 . 5 


7.4 _ 


16.1 


1961 


161 ,128 


63 .9 


1,4 .8 


8.2 


13.1 


1962 


155,649 


64.7 


14.3 


/ 8.2 




1 — 


1 r Q 

1 :>o ,00/ 




— .A 


— -XT rr ~ ' — 




1964 


163,318 


65.5 


15.2. 


- 7.4 




1965 


. 170,533 


64.4 


44-,4-' - - 


^r^_fc3_ — - 




1966 


183,955 


62.5 


18.5 


6.4 


12.6 


1967. 


207,511 


58.9 


"71 .6 


6.0 


13.5 


1968^' 


207,517 


55.5 


22.9 " 


5.4 


16.2 


1969 


237,996 


55.-7 


— -^'"23.7 


5.4 


15.2 


1970 


269,626 


56.5 


21.3^ 


5.1 


17.1 


1971 


278,451 


49.4 


14.4^ 


3.9 


_azj3 


1972. 


247,840 


• . 55.9 


13.7' _ 


— '4,5 — 


25.9 


1973^' 


243,956 


64. a 




4.0 


22^4^ : 


1974 


280,965 


-fy%^- — - 


9.9 


3.6 - 


22.7 


1975 


284,562 


63.8 


10.7 


i2.9 


22.6 


1976 


265,647 


62.2 


11 .1 


2.5 


24.2 


1977 


253,993 


60^ 


11.9 


2.2 




1978 


263,6^0 


60.1 


12.1 


2^.0 


25.8 ^ 
















Source: U.S. 


Department of Labor, 


Manpower ite;prqrt 


of the President 


1975 


'(Washington, D.C.: 


Government Printing Office). Unpublished data, U.S. 





Department of Labor, Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training. 

a. At the beginning <^f the year. 

b. Revision in reporting system introduced. 
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''^^<k»f^^<iiiiif»tions, which Include doctor's and dentist's 
aa-st^fants. ^tosT apprentices In this last area are females. 



Financial Ince n t Ives 



. A ma joB development in a large number of countries has been the 

-entry cr tnc|eai^ participation of governments in the financing of 
apprentices^ilp cost?. Not only national governments but also the 
Europ^n Econamle^t^mmunlty, through its Social Fund, as well as state 
governments irf federil^countries, are engagpd-ttf-prorWt,^ subsidies On 
^ T!rf7 ^ Perman^n^tsbasis. These paymients are made to a variety 
of. individuals and g%o)^fs^ but employers an^ apprentices are the lead- 
ing recipients. . ^ >. -/ 

■St 7 " 

t I5>*^ of gov^nment'siibsldles are diverse. They Include .par- 
tial jt'^ull tax„dedu^ions., t|pt credits, tax exemptions and rebates, 
dlrecd granhir and as«umgtidn of all or <>art t»t,the capital and oper- 
atlngycosts of tralniqr S.enters and schobls. Public financial assis- 
, tance/ m^ b&, directed totgard aLl apprentices in training, all new 

apprentice8,^r- tiie>adaitldnal'lntake^of apprentices beyond a normal 
level Qr pifevlous liupfaer. 

- . _ -1. - 

^ rwtt^te^^r governilental financial assistance^' is complex and 

differs among countries. In 'part, it reflects a desire to offset the 
observed cjrclical variation in apprenticeship mtalgB so that the number 
of apprentices will be maitjtained or Increased in recessions even 
though employment falls. T^ie prevention of cyclical Interruptions in 
the training of individual apprentices is a related goal. Some coun- 
tries have made^ apprenticeship subsidises a direct part of their youth 
unemployment programs. In thi^ case, the absorption of unemployed 
young people has been a more important goal than the smoothing of 
cyclical fluctuations in apprenticeship Intake, -but both types of 
program are products of recession. It is of interest that the recent 
report of the Carnegie Council on Policy Studies m Higher Education! 
8tr9ngly favors subsidies tp American employers who expand apprentice- 
ship opportunities but recommends against a general program of wage 
subsidies for the employment of youth. On the ^ther hand, a recent 
survey in the Canadian province of Ontario among persons involved or 
concerned^ with apprenticeship developed a majority view th^t tHe 
appirenticeship system was not a suitable vehicle for dealing with youth 
unemploymeht . ^ ' ., f 

A second general reason given for government financial support is 
that firms train for their own needs and cannot train adequately for 
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the needs of a whole industry or the economy. I rTrcul:^',~ they — . 
cannot foresee future skill needs. Government, therefore, should 

provide incentives so that employers will raise their overaJ.] training 

levels in accordance with national and iT)dustry economic goals and 
needs. A related line of argument is that training produces economic 
and social bene fi ts for socie ty as well a s for the apprentices and _the . 
firms that employ them. However, many analysts believe' th^t the case 
for social benefits from specific skill training has not been demon- 
strated and that an analogy with the social returns from general . 
education shoi^ld not be drawn. 

The geographical maldistribution of apprenticeship opportunities, 
both in the quantity of openings and variety of training occupations, 
also is a motivation for government subsidy. Austria subsidises qual- 
ifjled ent^erprises , located in areas of the country where opportunities 
are scarce, if they train apprentices beyond their own immediate 
needs. Also subsidized are firms in other areas that accept appren- 
tices from places with few apprenticeship openings^ Germany bui Id^ 
yout^~ hostels- td f^rclHtat^ geographic mavement - of -apprenti<^es^^ 

Another, motive for subsidizing various aspects of apprenticeship 
is to ensure that the ability of small firms to train is maintained and 
that Improvements ip the quality of braining do not falter because 
employers decline to make the necessary expenditures. For example, a 
decision to reduce the duration of apprenticeship or the time spent on 
the job without any sacrifice in the quality of the training might be 
accompanied by an assumption by government of some of the cost of 
rearr'dngir^ instruction* % 

> * f 

It is debatable whether government assistance should be based on 
the argument that some firms do not^ train because they fear that other 
firms will bid apprentices away with higher wage rates at the end of 
the training period. This situation is generally viewed as making a 
case for a sharing of training costs within the private sector through 
a levy-grant system, rather than providing a basis for public aid. It 
also appears that poaching of apprentices is a lesser problem than 
others, such as: the inability of ^ome firms to offer satisfactory 
apprenticeship training, the employment of skilled workers in indus- 
tries other than those that train them, and the voluntary departure of 
skilled'^workers to better paying work outside their skill area. 



Employer perceptions that training costs are rising constitute a 
basis for requests that government should finance part of the costs of 
apprenticeship, especially if it \is public policy to increase appren- , 
ticeship intake. The main factors contributing- to rising costs ar6 
reduced amounts of time spent at work and in direct production, 
increased apprenticeship pay relative to the pay of others workers. 
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strengthened youth labor protective legislation, prolonged compulsory, 
education (which raises the entry age and wage of apprentices), hl^hlr 
costs for tralnlng-.4j^t rue tors because df elevated qualifications, 
bpiefer apprenticeships, higher turnover rates of apprentices during 
"and at the end of apprenticeship, higher social security costs, longer 
vacations, and more stringent minimum standards for premises, equip- 
ment, and safety. ' * 

' : Since government action is the source pf some of the increased ' 
ocr^t) it seems natural to ask government to carry part of the burder\. 
However, many eiaployers in Switzerland, Germany, and Austria are so 
feaxful that government "money will be followed by government control 
that they decline to seek direct subsidies, preferring to rely on \- 
Industry funds. Somewhat less resistance is shown to government fund- 
ing of group or. industry training centers. However,' a Swiss employers' 
association rejected even this type of government participation on the 
ground that any additional public expenditure^ would be recouped by 
added taxes on business. Swiss federai authorities foresaw .no federal 
contributiioa^ hxxt thought- th e c a nton s- might^ -offer limited i^^upport. 

An argumen': frequently offered tojuptify Increased subsidization 
of apprenticeship is ^that the public eipcpenditiire on those in full-time 
education is much larger per capita than it is on young people in 
apprenticeship, which is also a form of education. In effect, e^nploy- 
ers have been carrying part of the expenditures that might otherwise be 
charged to the public purse. In countries that pay grants or allow- 
ances to full-time students, it has been proposed that apprentices 
should receive a similar sum. from the government and particularly that 
employers should not have to pay wagej to apprentices for time spent 
away from. the job on related instruction or other training. A related 
case for 'Subsidizing apprenticeship employers arises in countries that 
pay employers to giv^ vocational education students on-the-job training 
and work experience. 

The British Federation of Building Trades Employers, in its review 
of the Employment and Training Act of 1973, requested by the Manpower 
Services CommissiQti, recommended that the cost of proposed initial 
off-the-job integrated further education and training for the building 
crafts should be funded by government, but withal ndiiaLt^?--retalning ' 
overall control of the^traClnijftg^-Twcr^du^^ were given: equity in 
t«at^ftent iy€Tween'~I^ in higher education and those i^i apprentice- 
ship, and the heavy financial burden on employers of apprenticeship 
training. In requesting such public funding of- the first year of^ 
apprenticeship, British employers were seeking something already in 
pla^e in most of th^ northern Europeah countries, although the young ' 
people Cn these countries usually are students in full-time vocational 
education rq^ther than apprentices. 
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The use of government subsidies to make it possible for youth from 
low inc6me families to er^ter apprenticeship is supported in countries 
where similar means-tested, arrangements exist for students and where 
apprentice earnings are low relative to the earnings of young unskilled 
workers- 

* t 

In 'summary, much of the government financial aid to apprenticeship 
is recent, dating from 1975 in most cases, and is influenced by the 
economic recession. Although usually conceived as temporary nteasures, 
these programs generally have been renewed and have even been enacted 
in permanent form. In the seven countries surveyed, government -finan- 
cial aid covered virtually every aspect of apprenticeship but was 
partici larly aimeS at making employers willing and f ittancially able to 
permit an initial period of of f-the-j^ training and later block 
release*'for related instruction. Go<rerum^rit aid ranges from a pittance 
t a substantial share of the apprentice wage or of the employers' 
total wage costs. Incentives to employers usually cover all new 
apprentices, rather than all apprentices above some previously 
determined level; the rarginal principle has not been applied iil most 
cases. Finally, full-scale evaluations' of apprenticeship subsidy 
programs do *not exist. A program tends to be considered successful if 
it raises apprenticeship intake or if the number in apprenticeship 
tails less than the total number employed in the relevant branches. 
However, formal evaluation itud^es probably will beJ emerging in the 
period ahead. 

Financial Incentives in ralia ' 

Australia is of interest ^o the United States both as a federal 
country in which apprenttceshijp legislation and administration is a 
state responsibility and as a^-t^e-untry whose apprenticeship system, 
deriving *from the British tra31rt*ttyni"W-'^latively familiar. Having 
found that an earlier program, the National Apprenticeship Assistance 
Scheme (NAAS)*, was^not effective in part because subsidies were for the 
first year only and were taxable, a new program called Commonwealth 
Rebate for Apprentice Full-time Training (GRAFT) was initiated in 
January 1977, after consultation with the states. Its purposes were tg 
offset the wage costs for release time for related instruction and to 
er>courage increased apprenticeship intake by achieving earlier produc- 
tivity'^6f apprentices. Systen^ttc, approved full-time off-the-job 
training* and the completion of required technical education as early as 
possible in the apprenf ic^ship, or evert prior to starting the appren- 
ticeship, were the means selected to achieve earlier productivity. 

CRAFT tax-free, indexed rebates to employers cover two programs: 
technical education courses (required related instruction) during any 
year of apprenticeshipr ai^ off-the-job training during the first thre^ 
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years of apprenticeship. For related Instruction release, subsidies 
recently were, raised and changed from a flat rate to a -range according 
to Industry and the. level of apprenticeship wages, thus giving- employ- 
ers a higher percentage of the apprentice wage. An employer Is to be 
reimbursed In 1980 at A$14-$192 per day for erfch apprentice released 
during working hours to attend the first twb stages of an approved 
b^slcstrade course of technical education In one of the "proclaimed 
trades , which are apprentlceable occupations as defined by the Indus- 
trial court awards, Australia's industrial relations system. The rate 
rises to A$18-$24 per day for the last three stages of The course If 
completed. Ir. the second through fourth years of apprenticeship. Half 
*days of release time can be added iip in computing amounts due to 
employers. ^ 

Rebates are, also payable for the travel time of appr^entices who 
spend one half or more of a working day traveling in either direction 
in order td attenj? such a block release course, A new provision gives 
employers a 40 percent premium on the technical education rebate if 
they hire an apprentice who has completed an approved preemployment 
training course; such. a course reduces the normal period of apprentice- 
ship by a minimum of six months. In 1978-79, the expenditure oii the 
liechnlcal education program was A$28:4 million and 56,500 apprentices 
were subsidized. , . 

The Off-the-job training rebate applies to approved full-time 
Instruction by a qualified instructor away from the production area. 
Approved training programs can be held in an area separata from produc- 
ti-iyn OP the employer's premises or elsewhere. An employed who released 
f^if 8"ch courses in 1980 could receive a subsidy of 

A$14-$19 per day. for up to 260 days, qf which no more than 130 could be 
In the second and third years cOm1)ined; these rates v^ere a considerable 
Increase on the previous flat dally rate of .A$6.50. 

Some indication of the spread'of subsidized off-the-job training 
is provided by. official figures on the number of apprentice days 
approved for CRAFT rebate. In 1975-76, it was 775,480 days. After 
dropping in. 1976-77 and rising in 1977-78 (but not to the 1975-76 
level) the number of days reached 1,180,209 in 1978-79, indicating good 
acceptance- of the new; system. The higher rates to Be paid from 1980 
will probably further increase the total.?' in addition to rebates for 
releasing individual apprentices for off-the-job training, employers 
can qualify to have some or all costs reimbursed by serving as best 
-t*«ii»s*-who receive another employer's apprentices for off-the-job 
training or by forming a group cooperative* of small firms for training 
purposes. 

A new marginal program offered ^$1, 000 td employers for each addi- 
tional apprentice hired in a proclaimed trade between December 1, 1979, 
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and June 30, 1980, above the number of new apprentices hired In the 
corresponding period a year earlier. The cash Rebate Is payable on 
condition that no reduction Is made In the number of previously 
employed apprentices In the secondhand later years except curough the 
normal completion of the Indenture. Apprentices already subsidized 
under various commonwealth programs are excluded as are trainee appren- 
tices In New South Wales (who are not Indentured). CRAFT alto provides 
taxable weekly living allowances ^o apprentices of A$22 per week« for 
first year and A$9 per week for secqnd year apprentices who must leave 
home In order to obtain or remain In an apprenticeship. 

Several additional Commonwealth programs, drawn up In consultation 
with the states, provide financial support to apprenticeship under 
National Employment and Traitf^ng (NEAT). These are pr^apprentlceshlp 
courses; accelerated graining; group, partial tr-ilnlng In Commonwealth 
establishments; apprentice -training advisers; and the Special Assis- 
tance Program. Through pre^pprenticeship courses, carefully chdden 
jjotentlal apprentices are able to gain exemption from one or more of 
the four stages of required technical education under apprc tlce^hlps, 
making them more attractive to employers. Some 2,000 young people in 
all the states took the courses in 1977 at a public cost of almost A$3 
million; initial experience in obtaining * ''.ar apprenticeship was 
fairly good. Accelerated technical training, started in 1977 in the 
..state of Victoria, is designed to complete the technical education 
(nor illy spread over three years) within vhe first two years of 
appi ^nciceship. - In the first year about ,200 entering apprentices 
were in this program, which makes them pr Juctlve earlier and saves 
their employers some wage costs on release time. Inasmuch as the 
government's rebate amoiint remains fixed while the apprentice's wage 
rate goes up in successive years. The 1977 public expenditure on this . 
program was about A$2.5 ml 11 lor. 

Schemes to utilize spare training capaclty^ in Commonwealth govern- 
ment departments at first provided four years of government-financed 
apprenticeship for a Su,all numbfer of young people who could not find 
places in Industry but who were expected to find private jobs after 
their training. This was replaced by a program providing one year of 
introductory training in government departments for appi;entlces spon- 
sored by private employers; the latter then take over the remainder of ^ 
the training. In 1978, 300 trainees were enrolled and the cost was 
projected at A$2 million. 

The Commonwealth also has a Special Assistance Program (SAP) 
aid apprentices whose employment is in jeopardy as a result of various 
types of business problems in the firm* The SAP gives flnanclil aid to 
the firm holding the apprenticeship contract or, in more extreme cases, 
to another firm that agrees to take over the apprentice. This measure 
will continue as long as it is needed. Due to Improved business 
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conditions, 736 apprentices benefitted from this program in November 
1979, compared to 884 in November 1978 and 1,182 in November 1977. 
Expenditure for 1979-80 is estimated at A$2 million. Finally, 
assistance has been given to the states to employ training advisers, 
who act as liaison officers between the technical colleges and * - 
employers, this subsidy, due to expire in 1978-79, was intended tn . 
stimulate th€ appointment of a Qiver. number of advisers whose salaries 
would thereafter be paid by the states. 

New South Wales, the most populous of the Australian states, ^Iso 
has a prograra^called Country Apprentices Training A^sistahce Scheme, 
which provides-^rBf-mbursement of travel costs and partial coverage of 
boarding costs for apprentices residing in small or isolated communi- 
ties who could not reasonably attend block release technical education 
courses unless they lived away from home. Such state programs comple- 
ment the Commonwealth program. 

The Australian government has conducted a special review of the 
effectiveness of the CRAFT program. A preliminary finding, favorable 
to CRAFT, is that there has been an upward trend in overall 
apprenticeship intake in the face of declines in employment in some of 
the sectors that are important in apprenticeship. While it is 
\iifflcult to draw causal implications from these intake numbers alone, 
it also is significant that the New South Wales Employers' Federation 
attributed a 10 percent increase in intake from 1977 t6 1978 to the 
government's financial incentives. 



Financial Incentives in New Zealand 

Somewhat similar to Australia in that it has chosen off-the-job 
instruction as the main area for government subsidy. New Zealand uses 
its incentives to employers to foster block release courses and pays no 
subsidies for day release or other short periods. New Zealand also 
uses subsidies to encourage the establishment of preapprenticeship 
courses for aboriginal rural youth and as one part of its youth 
unemployment program. Apprentice wages are tax deductible for 
employers. 

Employers who send their apprentices to approved block release 

courses can receive, after bearing the full cost of the first three 

weeks, 60 percent of the apprentice's wages for no more than 15 weeks 
during the first year of apprenticeship. In the second and third years 
the reimbursement is reduced to 50 and 40 percent-, respectively, for no 
more than 15 weeks in each year, with the employer paying full wages 
during the first three ^^eeks. 



Although the principle of block release, or extended trade train- 
ing, as it is called, has been accepted for ail apprenticeship. 
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budgetary constraii^ts have prevented the system from being extended to 
all industries. Iti l976, 6,690 apprentices attended extended trade 
training courses an^ 13,053 attended other courses, mainly of 9 weeks 
duration. Using training costs in carpentry, it was estimated that 
government expenditure would haVe been N.Z.$7.6 million-^ more if these 
13,05^ apprentices had been given extended trade training. 

Ei&ployers generally believe that the government subsidy should 
cover the full cost of wages during the entire^ period of extended trade 
training. Some objections to block release, especially for the first 
year of apprenticeship, have been expressed, usually by small firms who 
take on apprentices only to have them leave the workplace for weeks of 
basic instruction. Critics also point out that since the dropout rate 
is highest in the first year, it might be wiser to delay this expensive 
form of training until the second year. In pilot TesTs in 1^71 it was 
found that apprentices who had extended training in the first year were 
much more productive than those who did not have such initial off^the^ 
job training. The subsidy, which cost N;Z.$724,000 in 1978-79, has not 
increased the number of ' apprentices above the expected level, but 
quality of training has improved* 

Full-time institute-based preapprentice training ha^ been avail- 
able for Maori youth from rural districts since 1969 because appren- 
ticeship opportunities in firms are particularly scarce in their 
areas. Through 1976, 3,352 Maori rural youth. were enrolled in the 
one-year preappfenticeship course; over 20 percent of these did not 
complete an apprenticeship, about the same proportion as among all 
apprentices. For a class of 30 preapprenticeship sttidents, the govern- 
ment's expenditure in 1976 was over N.Z.$180,000, averaging mre xhan 
N.Z. $6,000 per student. In 1979 there were 33 Maori trade training 
courses enrolling 590 students* The program has won advocates who 
would like to extend it to other rural and even urban youth. 

In 1977 the government approved pilot preapprenticeship schemes in 
trie Auckland urban area for unemployed youth regardless of ethnic 
origin. Part of a special youth employment training program, the'Auck- 
land scheme offered courses in carpentry, fitting ^nd turning, and 
motor vehicles. The courses ran into considerable opposition from the 
industry training board, the national apprenticeship committee, and the 
-.^x.cjuia^-Hfti^^tg yifh os e p rioi eado rsemeTTt-'had no t been o t ^ta i fl grr : — wU'eTt 'mr"^ 
scheme was reviewed, these groups withheld approval because they felt 
that no net increase in apprenticeship resulted since the preappren- 
ticeship students replaced those who would have been apprenticed in the 
normal way. It is therefore doubtful that sponsored preapprenticeship 
for all youth will win acceptance In New Zealand very soon. 

Another program for unemployed youth, begun in January 1979, 
offers employers N.Z. $30 a week for one year for each apprentice they 
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hire above the nuipber employed on March 31, 1978. Employers can 
receive no other subsidy. By September 1979, 1885 apprentice contracts 
were in force under this program. 

Financial Incentives In Great Britain 

Britain has been outstanding in its use of financial incentives to 
increase the number of apprentices both over the business cycle and in 
the longer term. The Training Services Division of the Manpower Ser- 
vices Commission is the agent on the government side, while the Indus- 
trial Training . rds (ITBs) conduct their own training activities and 
supervise training by their member firms. Since the ITBs already are 
engaged in their own measures to encourage apprenticeship intake by 
grants of funds collected through levies on employers, it is important 



to dis:inguish between government financial assistance that adds to 
existing ITB programs, and public aid that sets up new programs. A 
current estimate is that the government recently has financed 50 
percent of ITB outlays on apprenticeship training. Th? European Social 
Fund of the European Economic Community also has contributed money to 
some of these programs, as it has to certain Irish programs to 
stimulate and strengthen apprenticeship training under the Industrial 
Training Authority (AnCO), the central Irish training body. 

The chief mechanisms used by the British government to increase 
apprentice intake are premium grants, supplementary grants, training 
awiirds, and recruitment grants. In addition, redundant apprentices' 
adoption grants have been established for apprentices whose own 

- employers cannot coirolete the scheduled training because of economic 
adveisity. Premium grants are paid to firms for apprentices recruited 
above a norm for an industry determined by the expected level of 
Intake, the to :al« Intake jaf*<?ed to be necessary and desirable, and the 
likely effecn of incentives ^f different amounts. The norm is then 

\applied to an inr*lvldual firm; for example, the premium grant for a 
particular firm might be available for each ^ipprentice above a level of 
60 percent of average intake over the last three years. Premium gra 3 
have taken two forms: a grant ^or twelve months for each apprentice 
taken on for at least two years of training with a guarantee of a 
complete apprenticeship and a period of initial training off-the-job, 
including related instruction; a smaller grant^Jgr^te el^e months for^ 
each apprentice taken on for at^east one year- of on-the-jot> training, 

Supr ' mentary grants have been used to increase the level of 
aid offered by ITBs to employers for all of their apprenticeship 
intake. Applied only in one or two industries, the construction 
industry in particular, this measure has been used to maintain or 
lncrei.<»e apprentice Intake when there is a severe recession and to 
stimulate eirploytrs to use the off-the-job Initial training scheme 
instituted by the Construction Industry Training Board. 
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Ti^aining awards have been introduced where the other two types of 
grant have been unlikely to. produce the desired intake by the indus- 
try. The ITBs themselves have recruited apprentices, offered first 
year off -the- job training in their own centers while paying these 
apprentices a weekly allowance, and then tried to place them with 
employers. ^ 

* - 

Recruitment grants have been paid to firms that agree to hire 
apprentices when Jthey compjlete the first year in a Training Award 
Scheme. Such empiloyers must complete the apprenticeship training and 
not reduce their intake of new first year apprentices. Failing to 
place the apprer^tice, the ITB might offer a second year of off-the-job 
training under continued training grants. The government's contribu- 
tion has supj)le^ented ITB funds for this activity. 

Redundant/ apprentices * adoption grants have been offered for 
app^rentices who have been la^d off at any time before the final six 
months of training and who could not be tr'a^sferred to another employer 
in the norma]/ manner. A firm that agreed to complete the training of 
such an appri^ntice and did not reduce its bwn intake could receive a 
grant up to ;a maximufi iiv the first two yeai^s of apprenticeship and 
slightly le^s thereafter. 

/ . • . 

From the beginning of the program in 1$75 to i:he middle of 1978, 
106,630 grants and awards were made. Of these, almost half, 46,600, 
were premJtum grants. There were 16,750 training awards and 23,700 
supplementary grants. Official estima'^tes are that apprentice intake 
was increased by about 25 percent. Well ove^ 110 million pounds^ have 
been spent by the Training Services Division^ but some account should 
be takeiii of government savings on supplementary benefit, which many 
young uhemployed people might have claimed if^ they had not been taken 
in as Apprentices ur^er the subsidy arrangements. 

the special countercyclical, programs had their final intakes in 
1979-^0 and will be succeeded by a permanent arrangement, called the 
Traiaing for Skills program. This program provides that industry 
shou/id decide for itself the types of training it wishes and assume 
almpst all of the costs. Current opinion in the Manpower Services 

Commission is that, "if in the Innp; nm inHnj^t^y I I'li-^H to pay 

for such frnlir^T^rr th- [ \\ {\f rrnlnin^ If-irlf t^ay be wrong. The 
implied cutback in government financing, reinfoi^c^d by the Conservative 
government/ stringent financial policies, may end government assis-. 
tance to appretUjxf ship, except in a severe recession. However, many 
in Britain still belNieve that, the government must accept a suDctantial 
and permanent* coptrib^ition to apprenticeship costs. 
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Financial Incentives in Germany 

Germany's financial contrlbutlcHhs to apprenticeship at the federal 
level do not include direct payments to private employers. Some states 
(Laender) offer subsidies to inctease or improve apprenticeship that 
supplement federal money or create new programs, mostly for unemployed 
youth. The cost of the b^sic vocational training year in school 
(BGBJ), which enrdlled lOj percent of all first year apprentices in 1977 
but is slated to enroll ar«iHid-*wlf by 1985, is- entirely borne by 
government. Employers benefit to the extent that the school-based year 
makes its graduates as well-trained and productive as ordinary appren- 
tices in the second year, but employers complained initially that the 
school group needed additional training. 

Confining the discussion to the federal government, two main types 
of government financial assistance are offered in Germany. Much of the 
capital and operating costs. of inter-firm training centers ( Uberbe- 
triebllch en Ausbildungsstatten) is assumed by the government"; Provid- 
ing supplementary practical training , these centers also accommodate 
some first year apprentices who cannot find firms. Employers are not 
relieved of costs they previously bore, but tliese centers est^kblish k 
means for improving training without placing all of the added Wost«-oit- 
the firms . . l ■ 



s. 



The second type of financial aid, |iven to apprentices from low 
Income homes, has been in place for many years. Although relatively 
Tew apprentices receive financial aid, in recent years there has been a 
great increase in the number of. recipients relative to the total number 
in apprenticeship and a rapid rise In handicapped recipients as a pro- 
portion of the total number. This trend is in keeping with attempts to 
enlarge, the participation of handicapped youth in ap^irenticeship . 

. The German government introduced a negative financial inducement 
to employers to increase apprenticeship. A law passed in September 
1976 contained the threat that a payroll tax of up to 0.25 percent 
could be levied on employers (4n principle, with 20 or more employees) 
in any year in which the total supply of apprenticeship places nation- 
wide was not at least 12.5 percent above the total number of young^ 
people seeking places. The tax was never applied because the employer 
response was satisfactory overall, although regional and other 
imbalances persisted and the tirade unions contended that the law had 
not been observed strictly. While new apprenticeship contracts rose 
markedly from 1976 through 1979, following several years of little 
change, the new law had little impact on reducing the residual of 
unsatisfied applicants for apprenticeship places (27,700 in 1976 
26,400 in 1978 a 20,200 in 1979). However,- this decline, though 
small, is notable since it occurred during years of sharp rise in the 
size of the age group and the total number of applicants for appren- 
ticeship plates. This law was declared unconstitutional in 1980. 
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Two other countries that are strongholds of apprenticeship, 
Austria and Switzerland, have nianaged to increa9e apprenticeship intake 
without any positive or negative financial incentives to employers. 
Goyemmnt appeals to employers to expand intake in order to accommo'- 
date the baby boom combined with the fact that many employers were 
unable to obtain as many apprentices as they desired. Now firms are 
able to find enough young applicants, in part because vocational educa* 
tional Institutions have not expanded rapidly enough to admit all whose 
first preference is for such schools. 

In three countries, Finland, the Netherlands, dnd Ffance> recent 
youth unen4>loyment programs have Included provisions to create job ^ 
opportunities for youth by subsidizing apprenticeship. In Finland- and 
the Netherlands the^new programs supplement earlier subsidies to 
employers, but the Frenetr^rog^ram is the first of Its kind. 



Financial Incentives in Finland 

Finnish employers have been eligible since 1967 f >r a subsidy for 
each apprentice who receives approved training and wovks for the firm 
for at least 14 daysl during any month; the subsidy amount declines "for ^ 
each year of apprenticeship* During 1975 ab<fut 3 million Finnish marks 
(Fmk.) were paid to employers.^ In addition, during related instruc- 
tion the apprentice receives a daily tax-free allowance (since employ- 
ers are not obliged to pay wages in such periods), free meals and lodg- 
ing or a travel reimbursement, and, if head of a family, a family 
allowance. In 1975 government outlays for related instruction 
(teachers* salorles and othet school costs plus aid to api^rentices) 
amounted to 6.5 Lilllon Fmk«, about 2,300 Fmk. pet apprentice. 

The youth employment program in 1977 provided a subsidy-jof^SO 

Fmk. per month for each new^ apprentice, which wai added to the existing 
subsidy of 280 to 320 Fmk. per month in the first year of apprentice- 
ship and 140 to 160 Fmk. in the following years. Since apprentices 
^over 17 years of age receive at ' least the mlhtmum Wage, which was 1,200 
Fmk. In 1976, the two subsidies gave employers a hl^h proportion of the 
starting apprentice wage. The special subsidy is payable only < for 
apprentice places ofiered to unemployed young people under 25 year^ of 
age; firms, municipalities, and groups of municipalities are eligible 
to receive the subsidy. The subsi4y Is paid twice a year directly^to 
employers after approval of employer applications and a review of the 
apprentice's training record by the local apprenticeship board to see 
that satisfactory training has been given. The withholding of subsidy 
until training has been verified is an important feature. 

Although planned as a single year program, the special subsidy has 
been renewed. Its favorable impact on apprenticeship recruitment is 
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shown by a rapid rise In the total number of apprentices. An employer 
In a factory producing heavy machinery told the Task Force on Appren- 
ticeship In Foreign Countries that the subsidy had. Induced him to hire 
five apprentices, his firm never having had any previously. The addi- 
tion of young people to a somewhat older work force was judged a suc- 
cess and the employer planned to continue apprenticeship even if the 
subsidy ended. 

The expectation of officials is that all apprentices will be cov- 
ered by the subsidy aR apprenticeship contracts written before February 

^omitted from subsidy come 'to an end. It may then become 
necessary to maintain the present subsidy level of the two programs . 
indefinitely in order to maintain or increase apprentice intake. 
Another youth program under discussion in Finland, called Work Exper- 
ience, is designed to be rmp"^miBnted In part through the appretitlceshlp 
system. It will pay employer'^ monthly sums fairly close to those cur- 
rently received for apprentices. 



Financial Incentives in the Netherlands 

Prior to 1975, government subsidies to apprenticeship consisted of 
administrative and other grants to the industry training foundations 
and associated bodies and small payments to employers toward apprentice 
wages for time spent in related instruction and "participation educa- 
tion" in the case of 16 year-olds. The series of youth employment pro- 
grams introduced in 1975 contained one measure that was related to 
apprenticeship and has been renewed annually at least through 1980. It 
provided' that a qualified firm or other body that offered a practical 
training course to an unemployed person under the age of 23 could 
receive a subsidy towards training costs of 100 florins (Fl.)6 per week 
in the first year and 50 Fl. per week thereafter. The wage of appren- 
tices must be at least the legal minimum wage (in July 1979 the minimum 
was 196.20 Fl. per week for 16 year-olds and about 25 Fl. more for 17 
year-olds).. The !<»ubsidy thus provides about 40 percent of the minimum 
wage in the first year, bu% employers also have to pay about 25 percent 
of the wage bill in social security .charges « 

The subsidy stimulated the development of apprenticeship in busi- 
ness and other fields that earlier had few apprentices and probably 
made for a smaller reduction than would qthervise have occurred in many 
of the traditional apprenticeship fields. Apprenticeship in Holland 
declined overall from 1973 to 1976 and barely held its own in some sec- 
tors. The number of apprentices increased in 1977 and later as a 
result of the subsidy. Representatives of the trade unions in the con- 
struction trades said that the subsidy maintained a level of recruit- 
ment that would not exist without it. They were opposed to an increase 
in construction apprentices through the subsidy if the job 
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opportunities at the end of training remained as poor as they have been^ 
in recent years. 

Virtually all apprentices *are now subsidized and it is believed 
fhat the reooval of the subsidy mlglit lead to a drastic reduction in 
intake. Employers think that the subsidy should be enlarged and made 
permanent. They regard the subsidy as a n^cessary adjustment to 
apprentice wages due to the treatment of apptentices as identical to 
young workers in the Minimum Wage Lav of 1974 • This was a change from 
the prior situation under collective bargaining and it raised the wages 
of some apprentices. Ihe Employers* Federation (VNO) offers as one 
alternative that employers should pay apprentices only when they work 
in the firm. If this were done i* would result in a reduction of 40 
percent in apprentice wages and remove the need for a government sub- 
sidy to employers, although government might then have to pa^ appren- 
tices directly for the two days a week away from the job. 

Government officials, on the other hand, object to calling the 
program a subsidy to employers, preferring to view it as temporary aid 
to unemployed youth., trovernment officials believe that, in tlie^onger 
run, industry, wl^^ some government subsidy, should be required to fin- 
ance apprenticesh.^ through^ a levy-grant system in which firms that do 
not train or train inadequately pay part of the costs of those that do 
train. Until youth unemployment becomes a less pressing social pro- 
blem, there is likely to be no head-on confrontation between industry 
and government on the long-range financing of apprenticeship. 



Financial Incentives in France 

An apprenticeship tax has long been paid by firms to the French 
government which uses the proceeds to support apprenticeship and other 
training activities. Firms may deduct their expenditures on approved 
j^raining. In 1976, the government spent Fr. 900 million on 
apprenticeship of which Fr. 500 million came from the apprenticeship 
tax on employers.^ Recently, the apprenticeship tax has been increased 
as the governMnt sought to improves and increase apprenticeship 
training. To some extent, therefore, government subsidies for 
apprenticeship have been paid by a specific tax on employers. 

In 1977, as part of the measures to deal with youth unemployment 
under the National Employment Pact dram up between the government and 
the employers* organizations, employers who hired apprentices under 
contract between July and December 1977 were exempted for a maximum of 
two years from all social security charges, estimated^^at about 35 p^r- 
'cent of an apprentice's wage. The wage of apprentices under 18 years 
of age starts at 15 percent of the standard minimum wage and rises to 
45 percent toward the end of a two-year apprenticeship; in 1980, the 
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standard otlnlmum ^age fequaled about $3.30 an hour. To qualify for the 
tax exemption, employeTs tiaS to hire unemployed youth (under go years 
of age) arid give thiem a prescribed practical training Ir. the firm plus 
at least 360 hours of theoretical train! ng^ In a special apprenticeship 
center (CPA). As the period of the law ended, It appeared that over 
108,000 subsidized apprentices had been recruited, a slight Increase 
over the Intake of earlier years. The total cost of the subsidy was 
Fr. 200 million, representing the government's contribution to the 
social security funds on behalf of employers excused from the taxes. 

Because tfie public cost *of all the youth employment measures. In 
1977-78 was considered too high, although direct training taxes on 
employers were estimated to have paid for one-fifth of the total cost, 
the 1978 law establishing the second national employment pact for youth 
offered an apprenticeship provision in which exemption from social sec- 
urity charges was only for the first year. Almost 104,000 apprentices 
were subsidized between July 1978 and April 1979, with the subsidy' 
period still to go on until the end of December 1979. Additional taxes 
were not placed on employers for the 1978 measux:es, but' changes were 
made in the distribution of the receipts from training and apprentice- 
ship taxes in order to direct additional amounts toward the financing 
of the youth measures. In addition, employers were peri^ltted to 
exclude apprentice^ as employees in calculating certain tax liabili-^ 
ties. 

In 1979 a new law established permanent exemption from social 
charges for recognized artisan firms and certain small firms. (These 
are by far the most Important employers in French apprenticeship.) The 
exemption from social charges ts granted for all new apprentices over 
the whole period of apprenttceshijp, within a three-year limit. These 
employer obligations were assumed by ,govfernment . A second apprentice- 
ship law esytablished temporary provisions for all other firms. 
Repeating points in the programs of previous years, the law set a 
longer period (from July 1979 to the end of 198^) for the subsidized 
recruiting period. A new provision set aside a fraction of the 
elnployers* appretitlcesMp t« fojs; a fui^ to compensate employers for 
wages paid to apprentices when they attend the CFA. It is anticipated 
that about 115,000 apprentices will be subsidized at a coat of Fr. 460 
million under each of the two programs, doubling the effect of the 
earlier law. 



Information, » Guidance t and Placement Services 

It appears that the larger the role of apprenticeship as an actlv 
ity for young people leaving school, the more highly devefoped and 
specialized are the public Informat^.on, guidance, and placement 
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S'^rvlces dealing, with apprenticeship* Xn Austria » Germany, and 
Switzerland these services for young people are heavily directed toward 
potential appienclc^es. In the other countries^ especially the English- 
speaking countries, the transition services available to all youth, 
especially "^those directed at potential apprentices, are generally con* 
sldered inadequate* 

This attitude is notably prevalent stmong eirployers in industries 
th^t have difficulty in recruiting a sufficient number or the desired 
quality of apprentices. In Britain, however, individual' Industries, 
particularly the construction and engineering industries, have estab- 
lished Careers Information Units to attempt to reach potential appren-* 
tices* Implicitly criticizing the national Careers Service, which is 
^responsible'f or providing the transition services to all young people 
in school, these units are 'recruiting centers for particular occupa- 
tions and in4ustries rather than efforts to help young people choose 
among all alternatives. *In Austria, Germany, or Switzerland such in- 
dustry activities would be ^supplementary to the efforts of the main 
public agencies designated to deal with all young people. 

The comprehensive services provided -by Germany exemplify programs 
in countries with a relatively large Intake of apprentices. By German 
law, the federal government has sole responsibility for occupational 
information, guidance, and placement. This limits the sco^^e both for 
private organizations and government agencies at subnatlonitl le\^l. 
The federal employment service (ES), with its 9 regional and l^^tocal 
offices, is responsible for making the actual contacts with young peo- 
ple, buw a large headquarters staff develops informational materials. 
The program begins with group infomation and guidance activities and 
is followed by individual guidattce tc. pupils and parents^ which all 
young people iri the last grades of school can. receive; it includes psy-^ 
chological and medical services where needed. Persons leaving -stiliool 
and others proceed either to the specialized apprenticeship or to ^the 
regular placement service. The apprenticeship placement service is so 
specialized that young people registered as seeking an apprenticeship 
are not counted as unemployed unless they have simultaneously reg- 
istered at the regular emplo3rment service for an ordinary job. After 
young people list their occupational choices for an apprenticeship at 
the special apprentice plac^mdnt office, they are given, leads to 
firms. On request, the office will give its opinion about the suita- 
bility of a pending contract to the^firm and to the young person. ^ 
Placement pools are arranged when potential trainees cannot be placed 
locally or there is a lack of suitable candidates tn the area; several 
employment service offices combine their activities and arrange place- 
ments even beyond the area covered by a regional office. 



Young people make extensive use of thes^ government' services. In 
the years 1973--78, between 55 and 65 perceiit of all persons aged 15-19 
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leaving school consulted the ES for vocational guidance, not necessari- 
ly In regard to apprenticeships. The ES xole In regard to placemeft)t in 
apprenticeships also Is quite large, though the ES placement s^rvlde 
haa a smaller share than might have been anticipated from its monopoly 
position. Although employers, under government pressure, have been> 
notifyiog larger proportions of their apprenticeship vacancies to the 
ES since xhe passage of the 1976 law on balancing ^supply and demand'in 
apprenticeship, employers notified the ES of Ho more than two-thirds of 
the approximately 670,003 first*year apprenticeship j>laces in 1978-79; 
moreover, some of these places proved not to be available and some not- 
ifications were given so late that the ES could not send suitable can-^ 
dldatea. ' ^ 

Nor did all young pecfple obtain posts through the employment ser- 
vice ln^l978-79. Most obtained their placea through direct approaches 
to firms, as in previous years. While about 70 percent of all those 
seeking an apprenticeship -re^te r ed at t he employment servifce in 
1978-79, a substantial portion of the 70 percent ^ecured^ their places 
by ocher means or entered alternative activities, such as full-time • 
school. The proportion of notified apprenticeship places filled by the 
ES has declined from 63.7 percent in 1966-67 to 53.6 pewent in 

1977-7B. ^ 

* ^ '* * • 

Only 37,^00 of the places notified to the ;ES remained unfilled on 
its books in September 1979, and only 20,200 unsatisfied applicants for 
apprenticeship were stiU listed. This is a creditable record. Many 
new apprentices did not, however, obtain their first choice of occupa- 
tfcm because the wishes of apprentices did n6t match employers* offer- 
ings. Ai^rentices* choices tand to be concentrated on a few populi^r 
occupations, in spite of t^elr having received guidance and informa- ^ 
tlon. The Gervan experierice is similar^© that In Austria and Switzer- 
land and stands^as_a_jtcml^det^of ^e^^mlts on coverage and effectlve- 
aeaa, of Transition pervfces, even when they are vell-developed and 
financed, vniile a lack of > such transition services' has been identified 
as a cause of high dropout rates, it should be borne in ialnd that the 
lev dropout rates in such countries as Germany, Austria, and Switzer- 
land are not entirely due to the availability of transition services. 

The countries whose experiences have been reported so far ha/f * 
located the transition services in s^chools and directed them to petso'hs 
leaving school because that is the traditional age for apprenticeship 
reKrruitment in those countries. But fn the United States and Canada^ 
where the age of entry is more advanced and relatively few new apprer^ 
trices come directly from high school, a different type and location o? 
information, guiaance, and placement services might be required, xxA^is 
there is a policy' decision to reduce the age of entry, in Canat^ 
1976-77, 53,7 percent of apprentices wer^ years old and o5f^.7 

percent were under 20 years. Almost 38 percent were 25-44 years V 
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old and about 1 .percent were 45 or. over. The Canadian government and 
^ome of the provinces are trying to discover the causes of . this age 
distribution with a view to reducing the age of entry. Young people as 
well as employei^s and trade unions are being surveyed, but the results 
are not yet available. 
*■ ' ' * . 

A detailed age distribution of American and Canadian apprentices 
belonging to the International Association of Machinists was made In 
1979; Americans accounted for almost 90 percent of the total/ Over 
half of the macTilnlst apprentices, (58,^ percent) were 25-40 years old 
and an5ther 14.9 percent were over 40 years old. The group that ac- 
counts for ^almost 100 percent In other countries, teenagers, consti- 
tuted only 1.3 percent of the machinist apprentices; evert young adults 
20-24 years old made up only 25.3 percent of th^ total. To the extent 
that^ further studies of other occupations show similar age distri- 
butions, questions imist be raised .not only about the kinds of informa- 
tion and guidance services^ needed by American apprentices; but also 
about the sources of recruitment and whether apprenticeship is being 
used as a skill upgcading program fpr' adults rather than as an initial 
skill training program. ^'^ 

^ It is widely believed in Canada that new high school graduates 
have little i^nterest in apprenticeship or skilled blue collar jobs and 
that the educational system and faulty transition services play an im- 
portant part In this attitude/ A Canadian survey of vlie^ws on, appren- 
ticeship in Ontario province in 1979 revealed that a majority of the ^ 
respondents, chosen to represent all interested parties, believed that 
vocational information and guidance concerning' apprenticeship was inad- 
equate and had many adverse effects.^ Among the unfavorable consequen- • 
ces were a lack bf awareness and understanding by youth of apprentice- 
ship opportunities, the nature of various industries and trades, and 
their own aptitudes; an inability of employers to attract high quality 
candidates; a mismatch between employers and apprentices; increase4^ in- 
cidence of dropouts; and reduced quality and effectiveness of training. 

Other respondents to the Canadian survey stressed that employers 
and trade unions follow selection policies th^t favor older youth with 
a few years of voBk experience or adult workers for whom apprenticeship 
is a skill-upgrading course. They felt that a chapge of attitude 
toward recruiting hi^b school graduates would follow only from a dif- 
ferent perception of the characteristics of these youth.' It would not' 
result from giving the young people more information. However, im- 
proved information, guidance, and placement in the Canadian schools had 
widespread approval *among supporters of apprenticeship and yas approved 
even by those who doubted its efficacy when not accompanied by the 
other measures they recommended. Similar ^support for more and better 
transition services can be found in many countries^ especially during* 
the present period of high youth unemployment* 
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.Counselling services are available in some countries, which help 
apprentices to adjust, deal with problems, on the job, check that train- 
ing and safety regulatio .s are met, and, in general, reduce the number 
of early dropouts. The Netherlands, Denmark, and Luxembourg are among 
the countries thax have effective services. In some countries where 
Such counselors are pr6vided, their insufficient number and excessive, 
Inappropriate, or conflicting duties are a source of complaint.' In 
countries lacking such a service, there is approval for its introduc- 
tion. 



Access to Apprenticeship 

The priority given by the uJiited States to what a Canadian group 
calls the "social equity issue" in apprenticeship is not found else- 
where. At most, other countries, accepting the "efficiency issne" as 
predominant, are giving sojne attention to encouraging greater partici- 
pation -of females, minorify groups, the physically and mentally handi- 
capped, and low academic achieveris. A recent survey in^ Ontario 
province, Canada, indicated that many favored the provision of more op- 
portunities and enco(*i:agement through vocational counselling, preap- 
prentlcfeship, promotional, *ork with employers, and better workshop 
training in high schools, but there was little support for quotas or ' 
for the adjustment of requirements to suit special needs. 

i - ■ ^ ' 

With regard to minority groups, there is little of interest to the 
States in other countries' «cUvities because of differences in 
the size and character of minority populations, the head start the 
vmtad States has in trtfs fields and the unparalleled policy- commitment 
at the federal lev61. Somewhat more, can be repo-rted about female par- 
ticipation and the handicapped. No country is engaged in encouraging- 
males to enter tradltibnally female apprenticeship occupations, al- 
though Sweden has a more general prog^ram along these lines. 

Female Participation in Aptjrenticeshipi 

There is a fairly widespread desire to increase the proportion of 
women in apprenticeship, especi^ly in countries where the proportion ' 
has been low. In the United States in 1978, 2.2 percent of apprentices 
were female, agfinst 16-19 percent in Great; Britain, Denmark, and 
■Holland, 23 percent in France,. 30 percent In Austria, over 35 percent 
in Italy, Germany, and Switzerland, and 50 percent in Finland. In Ire- 
land only 0.2 percent of apprentices were female in 1977 and New Zea- 
land's apprentice intake in the private sector in 1977-78 showed, a 
femalershare of only 8.4 percent. The, proportion of females in appren- 
ticeship reflects the character of national apprenticeship systems as* 
nuch as the progress of countries in admitting Women. Countries who?e 
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apprenticeship syste* engage a high share of all youth and whose ap- 
prentlceable trades include a large number of female intensive occupa- 
tions tend to show higher proportions of females than other countries* 

When the question shifts from the share of females in the total to 
the occupational distribution of male and female apprentices and spe-/ 
ciflc^lly to the presence of women in the male-intensive occupations, 
3> c aitries fiod that the sexes are sharply divided in regard to ap- 
pre .eship occupations • In Finland, for example, where half of all 
apprentices are women, sex segregation by occupation is as highly de- 
veloped as in countries with much smaller proportions of women. Sever- 
al countries have recorded a marked increase in the proportion of fe- 
rneries in apprenticeship in recent years, but without any visible shift 
of females into the typically male occupations. New Zealand is a case 
in point. In four years, from 1974 to 1978, the female share of pri- 
vate sector first-year apprentices rose from 4.8 percent to 8.4 per- 
cent. However, well over 80 percent of the females filled haird (*ysing 
apprentice^', ips in both years. In 1977-78 females were found iu jnly 
18 of the 72 apprenticeable trades in the private sector in New Zea- 
land. Females had an even smaller role in public sector apprentice- 
ships, constituting about 1 percent of the total number of apprentices 
In 1977 and 1 978 and training in only 5 of the 27 a|)prentlceship 
trades. 

If the policy objective is both tc increase the participation of 
women and to raise the female sh^re of the male-lH^ensive occupations, 
then the United States has a clear leadership in' police* initiatives and 
accomplishments. Only a few countries have, explicitly announ. ^id a pol- 
'icy goal of opening traditionally male apprenticeships to women and 
fewer still have made nuch prepress in implementing such a goal. 
Britain. has such a program for technician training in the engineering 
industry. Germany's recent efforts to bring young women into appren- 
' / ticeships usually fill^^d overwhelmingly by men constitute an important 
' exception to the generalizations above. The German interest was 
sparked not only by egalitarian and feminist f>ressures but also by 
recognition that during recent years of overall growth in apprent.'ce- 
^ ship places, the demand for apprentices in the female-intensive occupa- 
^ tlons had not increased at the sa?<e pace as in the male-intensive ^occu- 
pations. This resulted in a Vijry disproportlanate 'share of women among 
the young people who unsuccesf fully sought a:^prenticeships; women were 
.two-thirds of the disappoirtad group, although they had only 35 percent 
of the apprenticeships*, furthermore, since long-run earnings and 
^ career ladders in the fern;* le- intensive occupations were less favorable 
than in the male occupations, there was anothtr reason to urge young 
women to seek the male occupati^ons. 

' Fr^m 1975 to 1978 the proportion of women in seven typically male 
apprenticeship pccupatiorts did rise slightly in Germany; on average^ 
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the female proportion In the^e occupations increased from 0,3 percent 
to 0.9 percent of the total. Of these occupations the greatest fe^iiale 
penetration occurred in apprenticeship training for gas station atten- 
dant;« the women's share was 3.8 percent in 1975; it rose to almost 
7 percent by 1978. On the other hand, women made little progress in 
apprenticeships in motor vehicle mechanics, starting at 0.1 percent in 
1975 and rising only to 0.2 percent in 1978. Overall, the small par- 
ticipation of women in some of the most popular and rewarding indus- 
trial occupations was a cause of concern. Chancellor Schmidt, making a 
special plea to parents, declared that apprenticeship should become as 
much a matter of course for youiig women as for young men. 

Pilot projects to introduce women to male occupations in Germany 
were launched in September 1978. They were drawn up and are monitored 
and evaluated by the Federal Institute for Vocational Training (BIBB), 
which is the central policy, advisory, technical, and research body for 
the government, established in its present form in 1976. The BIBB 
carefully researched the subject in advance and designed the pilot 
projects so that they would be free of the common objections and would 
not compromise on training content or principles. Employers' organiza- 
tions and trade unions, as members of the BIBB goveining board, gave 
full approval to the project. The minister of education stated that 
the purpose of the experimental projects was to demonstrate conclusive- 
ly that apprenticeship training of young women in so-called men's occu- 
pations could be accomplished without difficulty and could have posi- 
tive benefits. Moreover, the projects would show that in the future 
many more young women could be expected to be interested in pursuing 
technical occupations in industry. The minister hoped that in about 
five years the concept of. sex-stereotyped apprenticeship occupations 
would be outmoded. However, no specific goals or dates were set.^ 

Financial support for the model programs is provi/*-'d by the Feder- 
al Ministry of Education and Science, which has allocated 7 million 
German marks (DM7 million)^ to cover the extra costs of participating 
firms and training centers. Initially three industrial firms (includ- 
ing the Audi automobile company) and two inter-firm training centers g 
w6re chosen to receive 130 young women into 15 typically male indus- 
tiial-technlcaX apprenticeship occupations. In the second year (1979- 
80), 10 model programs involving about a thousand young women were 
established. Each program will carry the participants through the 
entire apprenticeship period of two to four years, according to the 
training rules for each occupation. 

After the first year a preliminary evaluation was made of the five 
model programs. The main conclusions were that the women were very in- 
terested and highly motivated and performed as well as men in both the 
practical and theoretical areas. Their dropout rate was lower than 
that of men. On the testimony of the training instructorSj, the 
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presence of the women established a hatter work atmosphere than in an 
all-male training group. The training instructors also found none of 
the psychological or skill training problems that conventional wisdom 
had foretold and none were anticipated with an expansioa.of numbers. 
Those parents who had initial skepticism about such^gj?^rams for their 
daughters now were less doubtful. In the towns where the model 
programs had been launched, there had been a spontaneous increase in 
requests by young women leaving school for apprenticeship places in the 
industrial- technical occupations. In general, the first year of the 
programs h'ad fulfilled all expectations and encouraged further efforts. 

It will be of interest to watch German progress in this area. In- 
asmuch as their approach and methods differ sharply from our own* We 
will want to see whether government-initiated and financed pilot pro- 
grams actually will raise the overall participation levels of German 
women in the male occupations to rates we would consider acceptable 
after the end of the pilot programs and subsidies. It is unlikely that 
government financial subsidies will be continued when the pi^ot pro- 
grams end, inasmuch as the findings point to no additional employer 
costs beyond initial changes in son^ physical facilities. Tlje^^^ming 
of the German effort is felici^uus since an impending decline in tfie^ 
number of potential apprentices for demographic and educational attain- 
ment reasons will make employers more receptive to females in typically 
male occupations. 

Some aspects of the German approach offer lessons for the 'Jnited 
States. The prior research and planning by a central group of experts, 
the careful monitoring of the pilot programs, the Widespread dissemina-- 
tion of results, and the availability of technical assistance can re- 
duce che problems of those firms that decide to expand female recruit- 
ment and can minimize the cases where inappropriate approaches or out- 
right abuse weaken the entire program. 

Apprenticeship for the Handicapped 

Those countries on the continent whose apprenticeship systems 
cover a wide range of occupations and skill levels (including many 
two-year apprenticeships) are in a better position than the English- 
speaking countries to make special arrangements for the entrance of 
physicf^lly, mentally, and socially handicapped youth and low academic 
achievers. Two approaches are used. Special preparatory classes are 
conducted, sometimes as preapprenticeship- More important are che 
deliberate modifications of entry requirements, training tasks, time 
allotted to each training aspect, ratio of apprentices to trainers, and 
other factors in the workplace and school. Intermediate credentials 
are provided for those who cannot go the v^hole distance. 
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The German government has recently int.oduced programs of this 
kind for the physically, mentally, and socially handicapped. These are 
administered with the coopers on of -the chambers of employers, which / 
have day-to-day responsibility for apprenticeship. Relaxation of stan- 
dards and uodification >f various aspects of apprenticeship are joined 
to special preparatory measures to increase the chances of pupils leav- 
ing the Sonderschule (special schools). The ultimate objectives, still 
to be realized, are that access to apprenticeship for the handicapped 
will be as good as that of persons coming from regular schools and that 
their performance during apprenticeship training and subsequent job 
placement will also be equal to that of ordinary entrants. 



Concluding Observations 

A- cautious approach should be taken toward the advisability and 
possibility of transferring foreign apprenticeship institutions and 
practices to the United States, given the differences between American 
and other apprenticeship systems in structure and objectives. It alsa 
should be recognized that some American aims are not as strongly estab- 
lished abroad. For example, other countries offer little guidance on 
the extension of apprenticeship into occupations relating to the envir- 
onment or energy conservation. There are, however, a few areas in 
which foreign developments and trends in apprenticeships suggest some 
possible directions for United States policy. These can be listed un- 
der three main points, each of which has been designated a goal of na- 
tional policy: an increase in the total numbers in apprenticeship; the 
introduction or greater use of apprenticeship in certain occupations; 
and changes in the role and functions of the Federal Committee on 
Apprenticeship (FCA). 

An Increase in 'the number of apprentices would involve Improved 
recruitment and retention. Based on foreign experience, efforts to 
stimulate recruitment by financial Incentives to employers appear to be 
a reasonable approach. It is doubtful that demonstration projects or 
appeals to employers would be productive or that payroll taxes could be 
threatened, as in Germany. To be effective, the amount of a wage sub- 
sidy probably should equal 35 to 50 percent of the total apprentice 
wage, including existing payroll taxes. It is entirely feasible to 
~H9lt the subsidy to apprentice Intake above a stipulated level for 
firms that ai -eady nave registered apprenticeship programs. As a lure 
to other firms, a special premium could be offered for companies insti- 
tuting new register d programs. However, German experience indicates 
that growth in the number of apprentices occurs largely within firms 
already training some apprentices. 

c- 

If a program is launched, a time limit on the recrultir^nt period 
could be set and a trial program could be' run with built-in monitoring 
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and evaluation* Such a program can be established Independently or as 
part of a youth employment program, In which case the age, family In* 
come, and employment status of tyhe potential apprentices can be more 
directly specified* j 

Better retention of apprentices through the training period prob- 
ably can be achieved by a combination of the methods that have been 
shown to account for the much lower dropout rates In certain fore-ign 
countries* Completion has a relatively low value for those lil the last 
year In the United States, since neither skilled s/tatus nor large wage 
Increments depend on actual completion of appren^ceshlp* It has been* 
found that the substitution of competency*based ^progress for fixed time 
periods leads to less dropping out throughout t(ne apprenticeship* 
Reduction of the average age of entry might result in a higher complet- 
ion rate since the pressure of family responsibilities and need for in- 
come would weigh less heavily on younger apprentices* Because the con- 
struction trades account for so large a part of American apprentice- 
ship, job security or alternative arrangements over seasonal and cycli- 
cal downturns are important ways of reducing both terminations and 
dropouts* 

It is an American goal to introduce apprenticeship into occupa- 
t;,ions in v>hich it Is now unknown and to obtain its greater utilization 
in occupations where it is a marginal method compared to other training 
methods* Foreign experience suggests a limited range of occupations 
and selected means to achieve this aim* All of the other countries, 
including all the English-speaking countries, use apprenticeship to 
train mechanics employed in repair work on motor vehicles, office mach^ 
ines, television and radio, and household appliances* The result ap- 
pears to be a higher standard of competency in the repair work, greater 
consumer protection and less fraud, a longer life for the machines and 
equipment, and cleaner and safer workplaces because of adherence to the 
standards imposed on apprenticeship training* 

Lacking the tradition to train for these occupations through ap- 
prenticeship, American employers are unlikely to respond wld^y, even 
to generous financial incentives* A more promising approach might be 
to combine financial incentives with compulsory competency testing or 
certification through completion of an approved apprenticeship* This 
latter method has been in use in Ontario, Canada for many years for 
service occupations that directly affect consumers; practitioners in a 
designated list of occupations must have completed an apprenticeship, 
unle9tf they fall into a special category* A recent survey showed 
strong support from Industry and others for this system. 

A consideration of the potential role and functions of j^kft^^ederal 
Committee on Apprenticeship affords an opportunity to weigh |the value 
to the United States of several specific features of other dountrles* 
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systems. An obvious beginning is to strengthen the FCA itself by pro- 
viding a full-time director and a small professional staff. There- may - 
be a need in the United States for a National Training Council, organ- 
ized along the lines of the FCA^ and the National Commission for Employ- 
ment Policy, possibly a^ an adjunct of the latter. Among its functions 
would be the coordination of apprenticeship with vocational education 
and with training beyond the initial level. Even if the United States 
does not face skill shortages of such magnitude as to require a Nation- 
al Training Council on tlvat account, such a council could aid in the 
coordination of various types of training, the provision of a meeting 
I ground for the education and manpower agencies at federal and state 
level, and the lessening of the institutional isolation characteristic 
of American apprenticeship. A link might be forged between the Nation- 
al Commission for Employment Policy and the FCA if no National Training 
Council is established. 

The FCA could establish a national center for research, experimen- 
tation, and demonstration projects in apprenticeship and for the dis- 
semination of information. It is possible that the nucleus for such a 
center could be found in the National Center for Research in Vocational 
Education, which has taken an interest in apprenticeship but currently 
is primarily concerned with school-based programs. Alternatively, one 
or more apprenticeship clearinghouses could be used. 

• The FCA alto* could take a leading, role in the National Association 
of State and Territorial Apprenticeship' Directors. The FCA could urge 
state policymakers to discuss such subjects as the harmonization of 
^tate laws and j>ractice8, the institution of effective training' prac- 
tices, the portability of credentials, the improvement .of efforts to 
publicize apprenticeship among employers and guidance counselors in 
schools, and the increased use of paid work time for related instruct- 
ion. 

It is not suggested that an enlarged and improved American appren- 
ticeship system will automatically follow from these organizational 
measures, but the experience of oth^r countries indicates a correlation 
between supportive infrastructures and larger and mote pervasive ap- 
prenticeship programs. 
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Notes 

!• Carnegie Council on Policy Studies in Higher Education, Giving 
Youth a Better Chance; Options for Education, Work and Service (San 
Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1979). 



2. 


In February 1980, 


the Australian dollar vas worth U.S. $r;'ll. 


3. 


In February 198'^, 


the New Zealand dollar was worth U.S. $0.9.8. 


4. 


In February 1980, 


the British pou'nd was worth U.S. $2 .50. 


5. 


In February 1980, 


the Finnish, mark was worth U.S. $0.27. 


6. 


In February 1980, 


the Dutch florin was worth U.S. $0.52. 

* • * 


7. 


In February 1980, 


the French franc was worth U.S. $0.25. 


8. 


Apprenticeship training for this occupation goes far beyond the 



tasks %te assDCiate with this Job. The trainiiig is likely to include 
instruction in how motor vehicles are cons'tructed and operated as well 
as how to carry on all of the ^business functions assoQlated with ownliig' 
and operating a filling station. 

9. In February 1980, the German mark was worth U.S. $0.58. 



RESPONSE 



Fellclan F. Foltman 
Cornell University 



Beatrice .Reubens provides bs with an Interesting review of appren- 
ticeship developments abroad, based on her extensive travels and 
research in many parts of the world* She notes In the very first 
senteiKe that recent reviews of trends and developments abroad provide 
little or no emphasis on lessons to be learned from foreign apprentice- 
ship systems^. In fact, not only are trends stressed^ here, but lessons 
are derived and policy recommendatons are liaae^ai wellT ; 

Readers are reminded that apprenticeship can be defined various-^ 
ly^ In tte paper, iipprentlceship is defined very broadly as '^aa...^ . 
industry-based initial training system with a contractual employment 
relationship in which the firm promi^ses to make available a broad and 
structured practical and theoretlcaF\traintng of some length in a 
recognised occupational skill category." Apprenticeship in Japan and 
the Scandinavian countries is said not to fit this definitW. Given 
the extremely broad nature of the definition, it is difficult to ? 
distinguish vocational education or other forms of occupational 
preparation from apprenticeship. ^ 

A useful distinction is made between the English-speaking coun- 
tries, in which apprenticeship is largely a privately controlled aspect 
of the industrial relations systepi^ and continental European countries, 
Where it is a publicly controllfj symtem. These differing perspectives 
produce changes in every aspect of apprenticeship, beginnli% with 
selection and continuing through to the granting of credentials upon 
completion. A major difference between the United, States airi most 
other countries is that related Instruction is almost always given 
during working hours in European and other countries but is generally 
given after working hours in the United States. 



I find least interesting or useful the elaboration on the extent 
of apprenticeship in various countries. After pointing out that the 
United States bes not faced nationwide skill shortages like yiose of 
other countries, and after properly discounting the statistics, she 
proceeds to essay numerical comparisons. The United States would have 
millions of apprentices in training if apprenticeship were on a scale 
as in Austria, Germany; or Switzerland. As she emphasizes elsewhere, 
there are so many differences in training systems, assumptions, slze^ 
industrial relations, and other variables that the comparison is some- 
thing less than significant. 
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Much more useful Is the analysis of the. experiences of other 
countries In financing apprenticeship costs. After tracing the logic 
of financial assistance as perceived In other countries » she then 
reviews the specific approaches taken In seven countries., The 
rationale for governmental financial assistance differs from country to 
country, but In general concerns for youth unemployment and for the 
needs of the economy prompt the decision to subsidize. When financial 
support has been determined to be. required^ It Is provided either as a 
bo^us or subsidy y as a rebate on tfaxes, or as financial »ald to low 
Income apprentices, wfnat Is surprising In this account of financial 
Inducement Is that Austria and Switzerland » two small countries that 
have large and successful apprenticeship programs, do not provide 
financial Incentlved^^ 

It Is disappointing to find that the author cfoes not attempt to 
generalize any conclusions from the variety of financing policies that 
she reviews. On the other hand, she does Indicate some possible 
directions for U.S. policy, two of which, as noted below, aVe largely 
unrelated to her data and analysis. She asserts that the nj^mber of 
apprentices In the United States can t>e Increased by judlcifous' use of 
financial Incentives, but the question of whether we need additional 
apprentices Is not answered. Another proposed direction for U.S. 
policy Is to J.ntroduce and use apprenticeship In occupations that are 
now not covered or are only partially covered, such as motor vehicle 
repair, and television and appliance repair. Two questions occur. 
Don't U.S. programs Include these occupations? They do. Ar^Kphy Is 
the recommendation being made? No justification Is given In the 
paper. Flnallly, It Is recommended thdt changed be made In the role and 
function of the Federal Committee on Apprenticeship. Presumably, this 
recommendation flows "from comparisons with' similar bodies In other 
countries 4^ Unfortunately again, there are no supporting data. 

It should be clear that the criticisms raised here are relatively 
minor when vle;#ed In the context of the paper. Indeed it Is less a 
journal article and more a monograph describing foreign apprenticeship 
systems. As such It Is a mine of Information that will be, probed by 
scholars and policymakers for some time to come. 
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FINANCIAL INCENTIVES FOR APPRENTICESHIP '* 



William S. Franklin 
Yale University 



Whenever advocates of apprenticeship gather to discuss ways uf ex- 
panding the system Into Industries and occupations In which It Is pres- 
ently rare or nonexistent, the talk eventually turns to the prospecf of 
using financial Incentives, usually In the form of tax credits, to In- 
duce employers to adopt apprentlreshlp training. In the last 15 years;, 
financial Incentives have been recommended by representatives of organ- 
ized labor, employers, the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training (BAT), 
the Federal Committee on Apprenticeship (FCA), and researchers. A rec- 
ommendation that their be explored was one of the Carter-Marshall 
Initiatives for Apprenticeship in 1977. To date, however, the use of 
employer subsldi^^s has never passed the talking stage. As a result, 
the United StateS contlimes to subsidize its apprenticeship programs 
less than almost any other Industrialized country. Perhaps colnciden- 
tally (and perhaps not) the United States also trains a smaller per- 
centage of its skilled work force in apprenticeship than most industri- 
alized natlcMis, in spite of the recognized superiority of apprentice- 
ship over other forms of training. 

It is time to begin discussing seriously the use of employer sub- 
sidies to encourage the spread of apprenticeship. I would hope to see/ 
the beginnit^ of an exchange of views and information on the subject 
among employers, unions, researchers, and public policymakers. Such an 
exchange should produce: substantial consensus over the character- 
istics of an ideal subsidy program; an appreciation of the problems of 
equitable, efficient design and administration of various kinds of sub- 
sidy programs; realistic estimates of the prospects for success^ of each 
of the multitude of possible subsidies; and basic agreement* over the 
elements of a model program that can be tested in a few occupations and 
ludustrles and, if successful, implemented nationwide. In this paper I 
will try to Initiate this discussion by summarizing my own impressions 
and reflections regarding the problems of putting together a program of 
financial Incentives for employers who adopt aj^prenticeship. 

The Econondc^tionale for a Subsidy Program^ 

It may fairly be asked, if apprenticeship is such a good system of 
training, whM should employers be bribed to engage in it, and in any 
case, why sholuld the public foot part of the bill for training, when 
the benefits accrue to the private sector? These questions have 
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several answers. To begin with, many employers view any form of train- 
ing' as an expensive method of meeting their requirements for skilled 
labor. Employers who find it cheaper either to pirate skilled person- 
nel away from their competitors, switch' to less skill-intensive methods 
of pro4uctton, or export skilled jobs to other countries presumably 
will not be keen on incwyAring the burdens of training. However, it .is 
in the public interest to persuade employers to train rather than 
choose any of the alternatives to training. Pirating bids up the wages 
of skilled workers and there*by contributes to incireased labor costs end 
inflation; diluting the*skill mix lowers workers' productivity and 
earning power; exporting skilled jobs increases unemployment and wor- , 
sens the balance of payments. Public assumption of part of the costs 
of apprenticeship training can lower the cost of training to employers 
to a level at which it is more profitable to train than tp meet skill 
requirements in socially less desirable ways^., _ ^ 

Conventional wisdom indicates that while employers are glad to 
hire relatively productive advanced apprentices, they prefer not to 
take on unproductive first-year apprentices. Obviously, since there 
can be no advanced apprentices without first having beginning appren- • 
tices, employer reluctance to hire beginning apprentices is one of the 
reasons for the slow spread of apprenticeship. Subsidization of the 
wages of beginning apprentices would be a direc^t and visible mearts of 
lowering costs to a level commensurate with productivity and might 
overcome the unwillingness of many employers t-o train apprentices. 

Another important consideration i6 that^ in industries in which 
employees can move relatively freely from firm to firm, employers are 
loath to incur the costs of training workers who can easily be attrac- 
ted away by competing firms. However, if other employers are also 
engaged in training, any given employer should be less reluctant to 
train because (1) he can see that his competitors have chosen to train, 
rather than ^teal, skilled woi^kers, and (2) if he does lose the workers 
he has trained, he may be able to attract skilled workers away from 
other firms in the industry. A subsidy program designed to encourage 
in<Justry-wide training efforts such as those in union construction 
could help to overcome individual employers' fears of losing the work- 
ers they havfe trained and thus reduce their reluctance to incur ti:ain- 
ing costs. , 

Finally, the fact that there are beneficial social effects of ap- 
prenticeship is good reason for the public to underwrite its share of 
the cost of training apprentices. Effective training (1) reduces 
shortages of skilled labor, thereby reducing upward pressure on' costs 
and prices; (2) increases workers' productivity, thus enabling American 
industry ta compete more effectively in world trade and improving the 
nation's balance of payments; and (3) raises workers' employability , 
thereby reducing unemployment and the costs it inflicts on the public. 
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Because the public benefits from apprenticeship, the public should pay 
a portion of the cost of the system; In fact. If the public does not 
pay for the benefits It receives, there will be a suboptlmal amount of 
Investment In training by employers. 

Some Crl t^la for Evaluating Employer Subsidies 

«..IK^^^*" *" ^"^'^ ^^^"^ characteristics that a subsidy program 
ought to possess and that can bemused as criteria for evaluating the 

TMJ'T "^f ' °^ different subsidy schemes. IncludlT;^ those mentioned 
later in this paper • 

U A 9«i>8idy^ should ^» effective in persuading employers either 
to adopt apprenticeship training or to increase" the number of appren* 
tlces trained in existing programs. ' 

2. IX. shpuld be cost-effective relative to other methods of ex- ' 
pandiijg apprenticeship. . • » ex^ 

ers a^'possiWe""^** as -small an administrative burden on emjiloy- 



4. It should be marginal; that is, it should he paid ^tA*. to em- 
ployers who expand existing apprenticeship programs or ^dopt new ones. 
Otherwise mo of the subsidy funds will be wasted in payments for 
training eff&.cs that are already being made. 

5. It should be temporary? government funding should be phased 
out in favor of private financing after several years. 

ir-„ 5* . ^J/*'°u^** P'""^* the private, voluntary nature of. the Amer- 
ican, apprenticeship system. - 

2' It shoald not undermine the high quality of training that 
typifies apprenticeship In the United States. 

community ^ perceived as equitable by the apprenticeship 

There are probably other characteristics that would also be desir- 
able in a subsidy program-for example, reducing dropout ^ates,* meeting 
affirmative action goals, or encouraging employers to register nonreg- 
lster«d programs. However, the abserfbe of those traits would not be 
crucial, whereas the failure to meet any one of the eight criteria I 
.have suggested would, in my estimation, be grounds for rejecting almost 
any proposed subsidy scheme. The only possible exception might be the 
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preference for temporary Sttbsldlzatlotr>. If^ (^ontlnulng subsidies proved 
to be superior means of expanding ap^vrentlceshlp It would not be neces- 
sary to Insist that government funding-^ be phased out. 

Unfortunately, It may \,6t be possible for any subsidy scheme, to 
meet all the criteria listed above because some of those criteria may 
be mutually exclusive of each other.' It Is possible, for instance, 
that the most cost-effective program may actually^ have little overall 
effect on the spread of apprenticeship. Any marginal or lncren|ental 
subsidy must specify an eligibility threshold for the employment of ap- 
prentices that an employer must exceed In order to qualify for subsidy 
payments. If the threshold were 105 percent qf the previous yearns eiu- 
ploymcnt, an employer would haye to Increase hiring of apprentices by 
more than 5 percent to qualify for benefits. Such a high threshold 
would eliminate windfall payment^ to employers wha would have Increased 
their hiring of_ apprentices by 5 percent or less even had there been no 
subsidy ," but it would also reach fewer firms^^nd hence have a smaller 
.Impact — than a progratn with a lower threshold. *Sy contrast, a subsidy 
with a 95 percent threshold would reach a great Hiany more firms, in- 
cluding some that would otherwise have laid off apprentices, but the 
volume of windfall payments would also increase. In other words, pro- 
grams with low thresholds should be expected tq have relatively large 
effects on the spread of apprenticeship, but they would be less cost- 
effective than programs with higher t^je&holds because of their high 
volume of windfall payments. Broad intact be attain^bla only at 

the sacrifice of cost-effectiveness, and vice versa. 

♦ 

Another serious problem is that of implementing a marginal subsidy 
program la an' equitable fashion. Under a marginal scheme, employers 
who adopted apprenticeship for the first time would be eligible for 
subsidy payments for all of tlieir apprentides because all would be new 
apprentices. Employers with existing programs, however, would be eli- 
gible for subsidies for only those apprentices hired in excess of the 
eligibility, threshold. The marginal feature would minimize the problem 
of windfall payments for existing training effor«, but it also would 
„have the unhappy effect of seeming to penali-ze employers who had in- 
vested in training in the past while rewarding those who had refused to 
train. Worse still, because most apprenticeship training in the United 
States takes place in the union sec^or, a marginal subsidy would be of 
much greater benefit to nonunion firms than to unionized firms and 
would therefore be viewed as an anti-union measure promoting unfair 
competition and undermining union wage standards* 

What Would a Subsidy Program Look Like? 

The multitude of different possible subsidies can be broken down 
into two rough categories — subsidies of the wages of first-year appren- 
tices and subsidies of other training costs incurred by employers. 
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.' Wage Subsidies 

5 

The vage costs of beginning apprentices could be subsidized' in 
several ways; (1) as a percentage of the wage rate paid to new apprei- 
ti^es; \,2) as^a percentage of beginning apprentices' total earnings; 
(3) as a percentage of the difference between the wage rates of new ap- 
prentices and journeymen; (4) on the b^sis of a fixed amount per hour 
'Oorked by new apprentices; or (5) as a per capita "bounty", a specified 
sum, per new apprentice indentui^d. Space does' rot permit a full con- 
sideration of each'kind of wage subsidy in light of all the evaluative 
criteria set forth above, but a few points should be noted. ' 

Firstr a subsidy basefl either on earnings or hours worked would be 
preferable to the others from the standpoint of administrative simplic- 
ity. Employers already -eport both earnings and hours worked, whereas 
reporting wage rates, especially where there Is not a negotiated scale, 
would entail additional paperwork for employers. 

Second, a subsidy based on a percentage of wage rates or earnings 
would result In higher subsidy payments to firms paying higher wages 
aad would thus appear to be biased in favor of such firms! An hours 
subsidy or lump-sum bounty, on the other hand, would provide a rela- 
tively gf^ater subsidy for firms paying lower wages and would appear to 
be biased In their favor. ^ 

Third, there would have to be a clear definition of what consti- 
tutes a "new apprentice** for subsidy purposes. In the tase of a lump- 
sum bounty, the apprentice would have to work some minimum number of 
hours for the employer to qualify for subsidy payments. The qualifica- 
tion issue would be complicated further in industries where ap; entices 
work for several employers over' a year's time; in such industr .s, 
identifying eligible employers could be a m^jor administrative burden. 

Finally, no matter which kind of wage subsidy were adopted, it 
probably would prove to be an ongoing program, chiefly because wage 
costs also are ongoing* As long as beginning apprentices' wages exceed 
their productivity, many employers will continue toresist airing those, 
apprentices unless subsidy payments reduce the wage costs to employers. 
In other words, it might not be possible to implement a wage subsidy 
that could be phased out in a few years' time, at least if employers 
were expected to maintain their training efforts after the subsidy 
ended. 
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Subsidies of Training Costs Other Than Wages 



There are numerous costs of apprenticeship training other than 
wages that alsp could be* the focus for an employer subsidy program. 
Promineat among these are direct training costs such as materials 
breakage and spoilage; machine downtime; time spent by journeymen and 
supervisors In ^ tructlng apprentices on the job; costs of Initial 
training fpr new apprentices prior to their assumption of tasks; costs 
of building, equipping, ^and operating Industry training facilities; 
employer contributions to Industry training funds; and, possibly, costs 
of providing continuing training for unemployed apprentices to reduce 
attrition rates during periods of high unemployment. Again, this Is 
not an adequate forum for a detailed consideration of each of these 
subsidies, but a few comments should be made. 

First, In contrast with wage subsidies, at least two of these 
. schemes — funding to establish Industry training facilities and Industry 
training funds — could be temporary rather than on-going subr>idy 
programs. Funding for Initial training or direct training costs would 
probably be permanent, as would a subsidy to train unemployed 
apprentices , though the latter would be somewhat more Intermittent. 



Second, a subsidy^ for direct training cc^ts would be exceedingly 
difficult to administer because of the problem of Identifying and 
measuring the costs of training apprentices (let alone additional 
apprentices). Such a program could be an administrative nightmare for 
both employers and the government. 

Th^rd, subsidies for Industry training facilities might lead to 
demands by nonpartlclpatlng employers and apprentices that those 
facilities be open to the public at large because they were built in 
part with public funds. If this problem could not be resolved, few 
employers would be willing to contribute to the financing of such 
cenf^rs, since their app'^entices could use the centers for free. 

Fourth, subsidized training for unemployed apprentices probably 
would provide little incentive for employers to adopt apprenticeship, 
although such a program might greatly reduce attrition rates in some 
iiidustries during recessions. On the whole, this kind of subsidy is 
least likely to lead to . significant expansion of the apprenticeship 
system* 

Finally, neither training cost subsidies nor wage subsidies should 
have an adverse effect on the American apprenticeship system* 
Apptenticeship would continue to be a voluntary, private system; no 
employer would be required to train apprentices or, indeed, to accept 
subsidy payments if he did engage in training. Nor should any subsidy 
adversely affect: the quality of apprenticeship training. If anything. 
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a subsidy program should raise the overall quality of training, both by 
enabling employers to provide some kinds of training that they present- 
ly cannot afford and by giving the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Train- 
ing (BAT) and the State Apprenticeship Councils (SACs) something valua- 
ble to be withheld from employers whose training efforts do not meet 
prescribed standards. 



Experience from Foreign Apprenticeship Subsidy Programs 

I have already noted. that most industrialized countries subsidize 
thai, apprenticeship systems to a greater extent than the United 
States. Most^governments, for example, pay the cost of apprentices' 
related instruction; Australia even provides one year of 
preapprenticeship training in the public schools, with stipends paid to 
enrollees. The United Kingdom, France, and West Germany all have 
central training 'unds financed by taxes on Industry; the German 
program taxes employers in inverse proportion to the rate at which they 
expand the number of apprentices in training, thus rewarding employers 
who train and punishing those who do not. The German sche>ne also 
provides financing for industry training facilities. 

In addition, there have been numerous wage subsidy programs 
inaugurated for employers of apprentices. French employers are 
forgiven half of the considerable social security taxes paid on the 
wages of apprentices for up to one year. In the Netherlands, employers 
of previously unemployed apprentices can qualify for subsidies of 50 
po cent or more on the earnings of beginning apprentices. British 
firms can qualify for lump sum grants by Increasing their hiring of 
apprentices or by taking on apprentices who have been laid off by 
other employers. Earnings subsidies are paid to employers of 
apprentices in Finland, while Australian employers are reimbursed for 
wages paid to apprentices atteriding related instruction of f-the-job.^ 
Canadian firms are eligible for wage subsidies for beginning 
apprentices that range as high as 85 percent on the earnings of 
disadvantaged apprentices 

Even though other countries have had a wealth of experience with 
apprenticeship subsidies, almost nothing is known about the effects 
these subsidies have had on the spread of apprenticeship. I have been 
unable to obtain the results of a single study documenting results of 
any of the pr-^rams mentioned above. Only for the United Kingdom has 
any estimate been made. Reubens has concluded that for an average 
subsidy of about 1,300 pounds per apprentice, the number of apprentices 
in Britain was increased by about 25 percent between 1975 and 1977.3 
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Th eoretical and Empirical Research on Wage and Training Subsidies 

A great deal of theoretical research has been devoted to the 
subject of hypothetical wage subsidies as means of stimulating 
employment (but not employment and training), and the results nearly 
always show wage subsidies to be highly cost-effective alternatives to 
such employment-expanding tools as general tax cuts, increases in 
government spending, and public job creation.^ Studies of actual wage 
subsidy programs in the United States, however, have produced much less 
favorable outcomes. Two studies of the New Jobs Tax Credit of 1977 
indicated that the wage subsidies paid to employers under that program 
had had a significant impact on hiring, ^ while a third study found that 
almost all of the subsidy consisted of windfall payments to employers, 
with little left over to stimulate employment*^ Wage subsidies 
available to employers of welfare recipients under the Work Incentive 
Program (WIN) and the Aid for Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) 
tax credits apparently have had a negligible impact on the employment 
of the disadvantaged.^ 

The results of training cost subsidies in the United States are 
less ambiguous, but also less helpful* Virtually all of the subsidies 
paid to employers have been for hiring and training of the disadvan- 
tagad under the Manpower Development and Training Act (MDTA), the 
National Alliance of Businessmen-Job Opportunities in the Business 
Sector (NBA-JOBS), and the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act 
(CETA). The effect of those subsidies on the hiring of the disadvan- , 
taged has been, in my view, unimpressive • Even during the economic 
boom p)eriods of the late 1960s and 1970s^ hiring of the disadvantaged 
under MDTA and CETA comprised only a tiny portion of all new hires, 
even though one would have expected the tight labor markets during 
these periods to have led to the hiring of disadvantaged workers even 
without subsidies. Further, there is evidence that many workers hired 
under NA5-J0BS received little training, and that, in fact, they tended 
to cluster in low-paying, de id-end jobs that ha>fe always been open to 
the disadvantaged. ° Overall, th'^ experiences with subsidies for the 
employment and training of the disadvantaged in th$s country do not 
lead one to be sanguln'^ about the prospects for similar programs in > the 
future. One inference, I hink, is clear: whatever fom a subsidy for 
apprenticeship takes, it should not be aimed at the disadvantaged ' if it 
IS expected to be embraced by enough employe:"s to h&ve a significant 
impact on the spread of apprenticeship. 

A Modest Proposal 

Clearly, not enough is known at present to say with certainty — or 
even with conviction — which form of subsidy would be most cost- 
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effective In spreading apprenticeship. For Instance, we know little 
about the wage elasticities (I.e., the responsiveness) of supply and 
demand for apprentices, yet reliable estimates of their magnitude are 
necessary to calculate the likely cost of a wage subsidy program. Nor 
do we have accurate Information concerning the relative Importance of 
various non-wage training costs by Industry, yet such Information could 
be valuable In Identifying the kinds of training cost subsidies tha^ 
would be most effective in various'lndustries. And, as I have 
mentioned earlier, it would be instructive to know how effective 
subsidy programs have been in expanding apprenticeship abroad, but 
almost nothing appears to have been done toward assessing the impact of 
those programs. Any movement to establish an employer subsidy program 
in this country should be held in abeyance until researchers have 
provided policymakers with data on costs, elasticities, and the results 
of foreign sub^sldies, so that programs in the United States will be 
founded on soiftething more than educated or intuitive guesses. 

Having made the iibive disclaimer, I cannot resist the temptation 
to speculate on the mostL_likely of the subsidies I have proposed. My 
guess is that the best approach would be for government to nrovide 
"seed money" to establish Industry training funds, such as those that 
now exist In most of the building trad-s. There are several reasons 
why this particular kind of subsidy appears most promising. 

First, subsidies of training funds would build on succescful 
experiments. Joint industry training funds have enabled the building 
trades to pool the resources of signatory contractors in order to 
engage in training activities that would be beyond the capabilities of 
single firms, particularly where the establishment of specially 
equipped Industry training centers is necessary to provide high-quality 
training. These models may be appropriate to the other industries as 
well, especially those in which the economiee of training on a large 
scale would result in better-trained craftsmen at a lower cost. 

Second, these are subsidies that could easily be phased out after 
a few years. Ideally, the government's contribution would be heaviest 
in the first year or two and would decline as more and more employers 
joined the program. When the industry fund grew large enough to become 
self-sustaining, subsidy payments would cease altogether. The tem- 
porary nature of the subsidy would limit the financial burden on the 
taxpayers and would seem more equitable than subsidizing some employers 
at a higher rate than others for an unlimited time. 

Third, the establishment of industry funds, to be spent in what- 
ever manner was best Suited to the needs of particular industries, 
would be preferable to the government trying to guess which kind of 
categorical subsidy would work best. An industry that needed sophis- 
ticated, specialized training facilities could use the funds to 
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copstruct those facilities, while another Industry that might benefit 
liost from initial training for its apprentices could finance a 
preapprenticeship program with industry funds* 

Fourth, and perhaps most Important, subsidies of industry-wide 
training efforts would make investments in apprenticeship less risky 
because competitors would also be engaged in training ^^nd thus would 
not be stealing trained workers away from each other. 

. To illustrate the last poxnt, consider the automotive repair 
industry* Like the construction industry, autoVepair is comprised of 
a Bultitude of small and medlum-sized firms whose employees* skills are 
not specific to the firms that employ them* Because those skills are 
portable among firms, it makes little sense for apy individual employer 
to invest heavily in traiolng; to do so might simply mean training his 
coiq>etitor'^* work force* As a result, little formal training takes 
place In auto repair shops, even though the industry is one Whose skill 
requirements are otherwise ideally suited for apprenticeship. In that 
respect,, it resembles nonunion construction in that it lacks only a 
catalyst such as a collectively bargained training agreement to bring 
employers-togBther in a joint training venture* Government subsidy 
payments could provide such a catalyst, both by reducing (at least 
initially) each firm's training costs and by reducing the risk of 
training encountered by individual employers* 



Tar. Credits versus Direct Cash Grants 

No matter which, if any, subsidy program is adopted, an important 

problem that is sure to arise Is whether to make subsidy payments in 

cash or in the form of tax credits* For several reasons, 1 would 
strongly prefer a cash grant approach* 

First, a cash grant for apprenticesHlp would be about as easy to 
administer as tax credit* This is not the case for most subsidy 
programs, becab«aju8u~ally a system of direct cash grants requires 
additional appropriations of funds, and often it entails the creation 
of yet another bureaucracy to administer the program; by contrast, a 
tax credit can be implemented through a simple change in the tax laws 
aiul administered by an existing agency, the Internal Revenue Service* 
Tax credits would not have an advantage over direct cash grants in the 
case of subsidies for apprenticeship, however, because there would be 
no need for a new bureaucracy to administer cash grants » BAT or State 
Apprenticeship Councils already oversee the registration of 
apprenticeship programs, and their staffs monitor the training that is 
offered in each registered program. With little if any increase in 
staff, BAT "and State Councils could easily identify eligible employers 
ami make direct cash grants* Furthermore, IRS personnel have no 
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experience aionitoring employment and training programs, whereas BAT and 
SAC staff are experts in employment and training matters and have years 
of experience with apprenticeship training. It Is reasonable to 
assuae, then, that a direct cash grant program would be better admin- 
istered than a tax credit program because of the superior expertise of 
BAT and the SACs. 

Second, I am a lot more optimistic about the quality of legisla- 
tion that is likely to emerge in the case of a cash ^rant program. A 
tax credit, like all tax legislation, would come under the jurisdic- 
tions of the House Ways and MeaiS Committee and the Senate Finance * 
Coomittee. Neither the members of thes? committees nor their staffs 
have nuch experience in writing legislation pertaining to employment 
and training matters. On the other hand, a direct cash grant admin- 
istered by BAT would fall under the jurisdiction of the Senate Labor 
and Human Resources Committee and the House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee, both of which have extensive experience with legislation gov- 
erning employment and training programs. It is reasonable to suppose 
that better legislation would be produced in the latter case because of 
the greater expertise of the legislators and their staffs in the area 
of employment training. 

Finally, and perhaps most important, a tax credit would be less 
effective than a direct cash grant iti spreading apprenticeship because 
all employers could T>e reaped by a cash outlay program, but not by a 
tax credit. A tax ^j^ditwould be meaningless to private employers 
_^ who^e profits wpe^ao low that they paid little or no federal income 
^tax. Unless the credit were refundable (payable even to firms with tax^ 
liabilities smaller than the amount of the credit), a tax credit would 
offer no incentive to those employers to engage in apprenticeship 
training. And because governments and nonprofit organizations are 
exempt from federal income tax, a tax credit would be no inducement for 
them to train apprentices either. Where governments are concerned, the 
absence of impact of a tax credit would be especially unfortunate, 
since there may be more potential apprentices in government than in any 
other sector of the economy. Implementii^ .a subsidy via tax credits 
would mean excluding from the program the sector of the economy in 
which the possibilities for expansion of apprenticeship may be 
greatest. 



Subsidy Legislation 

'^The establishment of any s^ubsidy program for apprenticeship 
training would require new legislation. Given the Department of 
Labor's present emphasis on encouraging employment and training efforts 
in the private sector, it might seem logical to implement a| subsidy 
program for apprenticeship under the Private Sector Initiative sections 
of CETA, or though amendments to CETA. I would oppose that approach 
for two reasons. First, it would be impossible to implement a 
full-scale wage subsidy program for apprentices under CETA because CETA 
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expressly forbids the payment of wage subsidies except In experimental 
programs. Thus, even If a wage subsidy appeared to be potentially the 
most effective program. It could not be established on a permanent 
basis under CETA, 

Second, the bulk of CETA funds are required to be spent on 
specific target groups, most notably the disadvantaged. While serving 
the disadvantaged Is a worthwhile goal, experiences with subsidies 
aimed at persuading employers to hire and train the disadvantaged have 
not been especially encouraging. Targetli^ a subsidy on the 
disadvantaged might enable some disadvantaged workers to displace other 
apprentices, but it probably would not Induce many employers to adopt 
apprenticeship tiralning. A far better strategy would be to Implement 
the kind Df program that would Induce the largest number of employers 
'to train apprentices. • Th6 approach should be to achieve the maximum 
expansion bf the apprenticeship system ^nd then to depend on 
affirmative action and outreach efforts to secure a reasonable number 
of places for the disadvantaged within the expanded system. 

For both of chese reasons, CETA is not a promising vehicle for 
subsidy legislation. Rather, it would be better to amend the National 
Apprenticeship (Fitzgerald) Act of 1937 to enable BAT and the SACs to 
implement the program and supervise payment of the subsidy. 



Conclusion 



To sum up, I think it is too early to tell whether any scheme of 
financial incentives to employers should be adopted to further the 
spread of apprenticeship. This paper represents an attempt to set 
forth some reasonable criteria for evaluating the prospects for any 
subsidy that might be proposed and to identify several of the more 
troublesome problems that might hinder implementation of a subsidy 
program. 1 hope it will serve as ^ springboard for serious discussions 
among 'oebiHers of the apprenticeship community concerning the 
advisability of subsidizing apprenticeship fn the United States. 
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Earl M. Chambers II 
International Association of Machinists 

For centuries the most effective method of transferring skills 
from oneceneratlon to another has been apprenticeship. During the 
last twenty years, there has been a reluctance on the part of many 
employers to Incur the expense of training new apprentices, and, 
consequently,* apprenticeship has not kept pace with growth of 
Industry. Although the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training of the 
U.S. Department bf Labor has reported a steady growth Iti' 
apprenticeship, our industry records Indicate a decrease of 76,588 
skilled journeymen machinists since 1970,' and only 22,733 apprentices 
are currently training. 

Wall Street Journal recently reported figures from the U.S. 
Department of labor on two skilled specialities that give an i,dea of 
the size ot the problem. These data indicated the United States will 
Med to add 9,000 tool and die makers and 23,000 machinists each year 
between now and 1990. Field visits and reports from apprenticeship 
committees. Grand Lodge representatives and district and local lodge 
officers generally indicate apprenticeship opportunities are still 
declining. Registered programs covered by collective bargaining 
agreements are, in many cases, not being implemented; when they are the 
number of apprentices employed is often minimal. In a survey of local 
lodges of the International Association of Machinists (lAM) the average 
age of an apprentice was 30 years. In the next ten years, 40 percent 
of our tool and die makers will reach retirement age. We must Expand 
apprenticeship now or lose these skills, which are so vital to the 
security of our nitlon. 

In the machine and manufacturing Industry around the country, we 
have heard remarks on the use of apprenticeship as a vehicle for equal 
^employment opportunity. Emphasis has been placed upon number of 
minority trainees and ethnic breakdown rathei than the skills of the 
trainee. High quality skill training programs are to the advantage of 
both employers and trainees, particularly wh^n trainees are women or 
belong to minorities or disadvantaged groups. Good programs lessen the 
frustration for employers and trainees. Frustration has led some 
employers to refuse to register apprenticeship programs with the ^ 
government. In several localities, for example, we have a large 
concentration of members and apprentices who are being trained, but 
employers do not want to be Involved with government red tape. Hence, 
they wll not register their apprentices. Even some of our local lodge 
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Joint Apprenticeship Committees have become Joint Advisory Conmittees 
to eliminate the legal responsibilities in the selection procedures. 
Xt would not be uncommon for an employer to avoid government red tape 
by not havir\g-an apprenticeship program at all. Not only are employers ' 
refusing to hire apprentices, but, since the revision of the labor' 
standards for registration of apprenticeship programs 29 CFR 29, we 
have seen our established apprenticeship programs diluted by 
interpretations by the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training (BAT). 
Interpretations of 29 CFR 29.4 have posed particular problems. 

The BAT currently lists 432 apprenticeable occupations. The 
traditional craft of general machinist has been fractionalized 26 times 
by short-term specialist training. For example, machine tool builder, 
precision lathe opef^ator, and precision mill operator ar« registered as 
being apprenticeable. In fact, they are all a part of one traditional 
craft. The same problems have been created in the automotive trade with 
the creation of air conditioning system technician, automotive tune up 
mechanic, and front end mechanic. These classifications are all part 
of the skilled trade of auto mechanic. 

Apprenticeship programs funded under the Comprehensive Employment 
and Training Act (CETA) have had a tendency to follow this pattern of 
excessively narrow training. This trend has led to a critical shortage 
of quality journeymen in many of the crafts; equally important, it does 
not; provide the apprentice with the well-rounded journeyman training 
that is essential to a lifetime career. 

To stimulate quality apprenticeship training, the lAM developed a < 
pilot program in 1977, for which we received a grant from the U.S. ^ 
Department of Labor under Title III of CETA. It established an appren- 
ticeship outreach program in the automotive industry. The goal of this 
program was to place 3,000 people into indentured apprentice^jhips 
registered with the BAT. In actuality, the lAM achieved 133 percent of . * 
its goal and indentured over A, 000 individuals into the apprenticeship 
system, pri-marily in the automotive field. Under a revised budget in 
an additional contract with the U.S. Department of Labor, the lAM 
expanded its program to include machinists of all of the metal trades. 
We will achieve 100 percent of our contract goal of 450 new appren- 
tices • 

Recognizing the need to expand apprenticeship in the skilled 
crafts, the lAM Executive Council in April of 1979 established a 
Department for Apprenticeship, Employment, and Training Programs at- 
Grand Lodge headquarters. Additionally, International Presidertt 
Wtlliaiii W. Winpisinger re-established the National Standing Committee 
on Apprenticeship, under the .co-chairmanship of General Vice President 
Poulin and General \rice President Ducy. Two ref^resentatives from each 
territory weJre selected by the territorial general vice president to 
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serve on the coomittee. Meeting at Grand Lodge headquarters in Novem- 
ber 1979, the committee was appraised of the status of the lAM appren- 
ticeship system and reviewed its current policies. 

» 

The apprenticeship department, unde.r its new director, Imnediately 
undertook steps to evaluate and strengthen the lAM apprenticeship 
system. One of the first actions taken was to obtain a grant from the 
U*S. Department of Labor to provide research funds for staff to assess 
the state of apprenticeship within the lAM. Working in cooperation 
with the lAM research director, a survey procedure was developed and " 
sent to all local lodges requesting pertinent apprenticeship and train- 
ing program information. Approximately 80 percent of th^ locals 
responded and data are currently being evaluated. A 'slight majority of 
locals report that their contracts do not mention apprenticeship at' , 
all. , ^ 

Re'iAforced with the experience gained in these programs, we know 
federal funding can expand apprenticeship and we are in agreement^ with 
Dr. Franklin that the application of financial incentives during the 
first two years of a traditional four-year program ^juld definitely 
expand apprenticeship on an Ihdustry-wlde basis. Effectively reducing 
the cost of training during this period of low productivity would 
ensure greater participation by all employers. This would necessitate 
safeguards for third and fourth year apprentices and a commitment to 
continue to train for the full term of apprenticeship. 

-J / 
Of the methods suggested, reimbursement to an €!mpl9y©r of a per- 
centage of an apprentice's wages Is the least complicated. It would ^ 
alsoPbe eqult&ble in all parts of the country. The starting wages of 
dn apprentice In a labor-negotiated contract ranges between 50 and 65 
percent of a journeyman's rate, which is conducive to the entrance of 
new trainees. / ' * . 

The Subsidy should be focused on means and Methods to provide 
skill training for qualified men, „jmen, and members of minorities and 
other social groups for empldyers. The best approach would b^ that 
which made the subsidy program most attractive' to employers while at 
the same tlJie providing equal opportunity. This would produce the. 
largest expansion of apprenticeship programs. Outreach efforts should, 
at the same time, be addressed to underrepresentefd groups to ensure 
their fair share of places within the expanded system. ' 

To ensure that subsidies are paid only for high' quality appren- 
ticeship trafning, employers must bt- required to register their 
apprenticeship programs in order to be eligible for subsidy payments. 
Administration of a subsidy program should be through an agency with 
expertise in ijpprentlceship. We concur that the Bureau of Apprentice- 
ship and Traiitlng and the\State Apprenticeship Councils would provide 
the most effective method oP'coordination and accountability. 
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As Dr. Franklin suggests^ any Incentive program tli^t would lead to 
excessively narrow training or the use of apprentices as subsidized 
cheap labor would subvert the entire t>urpL>se of public funding. We 
would therefore recommend that the establ\8hment of a. financial Incen- ^ 
tlve program be limited to those occupations that are designated as In 
critically short supply by the U.S. Department ^ Labor. 

We strongly oppose Dr. Franklin's recommendation that only new 
progra'^ receive a subsidy. Since apprentlcesh;lp has historically been 
voluntary, we should not penalize employers who have shouldered the 
financial burdenand who ate currently training .apprentices In critical 
labor areas. Their dedication Is the cornerstone of apprenticeship. 
Employers who have trained In the past provide the experience 
'needed to make tTils progarm a success. 
* «> 

Any program must be cost-effective to be successful. The estab- 
llshment of Apprent lce9hlp Trust Funds Is a prime examples of cost- 
effectiveness. The cost of administration would be shared by all 
participating employers through contributions to th^ fund of a set 
amount for each hour worked by journeymen. Established with federal 
seed money, the fund, in time, would be self-sustaining. The governing 
body of the trust fund would be* the Board of Trustees. An equal number 
of trustees would ^ elected from labor ^nd management — a chairperson 
from one group and a secretary from the other. 

Additionally, an Apprenticeship Trust Fund. would provide the 
funding agency with a central source of information. ^Everyday adminis- 
tration would be conducted by ar appyrentice coordinator who would be* 
additionally responsible ' for *8eveloping curriculum and related instruc- 
tion programs, registering new apprentice's, .monitoring the progress of 
^11 apprentices, developing apprenticeship standards, and * providing a 
central contact point for apprenticeship employment opportitni ties 

We disagree with Dr. Franklin* s recommendation that legislation b^ 
enacted to amend the National Apprenticeship Act. The act provides the 
regulations for ope*.dtion of apprenticeship programs — not funding 
sources. Dr. Franklin also recoomends that financial incentives be of 
a temporary nature; It would not be sensible to open the National 
Apprenticeship Act for temporary measures. 

The vehicle for majot manpower programs in this country has been 
the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act. Although it Is targeted 
at the disadvantaged, it could be utilized to assist apprenticeship 
training under Title III or by the addition of a new Title VIII. 

For example. Title III of CETA allows the secretary' labor to 
'Use funds to service nondisadvantaged Individuals under certain circum-- 
stances. One of these circumstances would.. be to mount a training 
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program or tc expand apprentices* activities, which would resolve crit- 
ical skill shortage occupations. Another option would He the addition 
of a new Title VIII to provide apprenticeship training in critical 
skill occupations to nondisadvantaged individuals. 

i 

In closing, an experimental program of financial incentives to ex- 
pand apprenticeship could ef ftctlvely. stimulate training in critical 
occupations in the machine and metal trade industry and provide a re- 
duction in the shortage of qualified skilled workers, who are so vital 
to the security of our country. 
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Samuel W. Glntz 
General Electric Company 

Dr. Franklin's" paper contains a statement that many employers view 
any form of training as an expensive method of meeting their require- 
ments for labor. T^ls Is no doubt true, but I wonder If these 
employers really know what the training costs are. Are they Jinst being 
frightened by the term expensive and thereby avoiding the Issue? Let 
me Illustrate with an Incident that occurred about 20 years ago. I 
wanted to buy a steel ball of a ce^^aln diameter so I called a local 
bearing company and told the clerk what I wanted. The clerk said that 
the size 1 wanted was not- standard and would cost a fortune. I ^t«ld 
him to forget It. Later I be£ '^n Co wonder how much a fortune was, so I 
called him back and was amazed co find out that It was $1*50. Then I 
realized that a small st;andard steel ball ^normally cost it 10 
cents. The clerk, not knowing how T was going to u^e'lt, thought I 
would never pay $1.50 for one. 

A General Electric plant In Erie, Pennsylvania, requires ,many 
machinists, machine operators,* draftsmen, electricians, and other 
skilled workers. Due to the shortage of skilled people, the company, 
for the most part, must train its own employees. However, a slrill 
center has been built in Erie as a recult of the efforts of the 
Manufacturing Association of Erie, the Pennsylvania Department of 
Education, and twelve county school districts. The funds Involved are 
federal, state, and local. The local funds were contributed by area 
business and industry. This is not the first skill center built in the 
country^ however, it is the first where industry was Involved from day^ 
one. Industry craft cooomlttees designed the labs, selected the equips 
ment, and worked with the architect on the design of. the building. 

It 

The skill center has 18,000 square feet of training shop where 
liaehinlst apprentices ate trained on the first shift and machine 
operators are trained on the second and third shifts. The apprentices 
that are being trained on first shift in the training shop are first- 
year appt^tlces* Dr. Frankli n me n tions that some companie s are , 
reluctant to take on first-year apprentices^ because they feel they will 
be unproductive . This does not necessarily have to be. The appren- 
tices in \he above-mentioned training shop are trained ou actual work* 
The beginning apprentice is placed in the saw section of the training 
shop^ where within a few minutes he^ or she is taught to saw pieces of 
material used by oth^r apprentices to make parts. \ After approximately 
two weeks in the ^aw section, the new apprentice is moved to the drill 
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press section and then to other situations. Several advantages of 
training appr^tices on actual work are: the jobs are completed 
regardless of the efficiency factor; many industries have old supply 
jobs requiring no tooling that apprentices can do instead of tool- 
makers, who earn a higher rate of pay; apprentices can do work in a 
training shop that would have to be sent to an outside tool shop at 
higher costs; a training shop can often be used to produce emergency 
work; apprentices can fill supply orders for small quantities, freeing ' 
production workers in the plant for long-run jobs (short-run jobs are 
best for training); apprentices as a group constitute a work force with 
very little turnovei at a relatively attractive wage rate\ 

Training first-year apprentices by having them produce actual work 
may not eliminate tl)e cost ,of training, but it certainly will reduce 
^ese costs. Therefore, it would behoove any industry that needs 
skilled mechanics, to examine these first-year costs. They might be 
surprised at how low they actually are. 

Dr. Franklin mentions various ways, means, and criteria for, sub- 
sidizing employers to encourage them to adopt apprenticeship training 
or increase the number of apprentices t;b«y are training.- I approve of 
subsidizing to encourge and promote mote apprenticeship training, but ^ 
suggest it be done by the establishment of specially equipped industry 
training center* like the one I have described in Erie, Pennsylvania. 
1 think that I speak for most companies when I say that industry wants 
less, not more, government involvement. Most companies would be 
reluctant to accept a government subsidy for training apprentices. 
However, we have in Erie a 3 million dollar industrial training center 
for adults, fundi could be made available to subsidize first-year 
apprentices at this training center before they enter any company. 
This could be the answer for many companies that feel they can not 
afford first-year apprentice training expenses. The subsidy' would be 
given to the skill center, not to companies, which eliminates the 
problem of deciding which companies would be subsidized a.nd how much • 
money each company would gv^t. Much of the red tape that would go with 
such a venture wouW-also be eliminated*^ The comjpanles could wokrk with 
the skill center and not be obligated to any federal or state agency. 
IcP^^i^^e industry in general would approve of this type of subsidy and 
would be interested in working closely with skill center personnel to 
see that good and meaningful training was provided. 

Other forms of subsidy, «uch as the hiring and training of the 
disadvantaged under Manpower Development and Training Act <MDTA), 
National Alliance of Business - Job Opportunities in the Business i» 
Sector (NAB-JOBS) and the Comprehensive Employment and Trainings Act 
(CETA), can be good if the programs are run correctly. But these funds 
should be used for short-term training; not apprenticeship training. 
For example, we have trained 2,372 machine operators from October 1964 
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through December 1979. Of these tralm^es, 68(2 have been funded by the 
various programs -mentioned* CETA, for example, pays approximately 
one-half the trainees* wages. Consldtsr that our job placement rate Is 
over 90 percent and that after being placed on a job In our plant^the 
trainee pays the government back the money It funded In the form of 
taxes In approximately one year. In my opinion, this Is the way to 
help people; you might say we teach them how to fish. 

One final comment. Dr. Franklin says that employers should be 
encouraged to register nonreglstered programs. I believe this Is 
highly debatable. A*^ com{>%ny should understand that state or federal 
apprenticeship registration agencies prefer to work with joint appren- 
ticeship committees. Generally speaking, most unions In Industry are 
not Interested In spending any money on training but would be delighted 
to tell you how to spend yours. 
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CHAPTER IV 



RESEARCH FINDINGS ON PROCRAhj. TO ACHIEVE INCREASED 
PARTIC \TION OF WOMEN IhT -APPRENTICESHIP: SOME 
PRELIMINARY RESULTS 



WOMEN AND APPRENTICESHIP,; ;A STUDY OF PROGRAMS 
DESIGNED TO FACILITATE WOMEN'S PAtj^IClPATION IN THE SKILLED TRADES^ 

Roslyn D. Kane jm Miller 

Rj Associates, Inc. Institute for Women's Concerns 



In 1977 a study was conducted by staff of the Institute for 
Women's Concerns to determine why so few women applicants were being* 
admitted to apprenticeship and to Identify the differences between the 
successful and unsuccessful applicant. 2 Woinen apprentices and appli- 
cants vere surveyed to determine differences In background, prepara- 
tion! and <experlences prior, to seeking admission to apprenticeship.' 
Apprintlc«ht5r coordinators, members of Joint apprenticeship conniittees 
(JACri), and emplo^t^rs were interviewed, as well as staff of programs '\ 
designed to recruit alid-4yrepare women for admission to apprentlceshlpl 

T*ie study revealed that wometTeiqyeri^nced great difficulties gain- 
ing acfeess to apprenticeship and that thesedtffteultles were far more 
complek^ than sexual bias on the part of the union of f icTSlTR-^and/or 
employees. Most women wer<» not prepared educationally, physically, 
psycholoWcally, or experientially for apprenticeship. The applica- 
tion and\Admlsslon process operated to Increase dlsadvautages for women 
in galnl^nfe admission to apprenticeship. The study found that women ad 
41fflcultyy convincing JaCs that they were genuineX> Interested in a 
(Career in \he trades. Women found it difficult to appear sufficiently 
determined br assertive or to describe adequately their experiences and 
skills durl^ the oral Interview. Unions and employers voiced skepti- 
cism concernl^ng women's ability to handle the physical requirements of 
the job, Age\^requlrements Imposed by some of the trades Were a barrier 
for iromen, sin^a the women who sought apprenticeship were' generally 
older then malk applicants and often beyond the stated aaxlmum age for 
admission. \ - 

Some of the women surveyed had sought assistance from programs 
designed to prepare interested individuals for entry into apprentice- 
ship. The federal government began sponsoring these programs in the 
early 1970s to provide information, tutoring, and placement services 
that would assist wo^en to enter apprenticeship. The study found that 
the proportion of thiiv successful women apprentices who had participated 
in isome type of recruitment or outreach program was much greater than 
that of the unsuccessful applicants. Fifty-one percent of the women 
apprentices, compared to 14 percent of the unsuccessful women appli- 
cants in the survey, had participated in a program prior to their 
application for apprenticeship. Of those who participated, more than 
80 perci^nt of woMn who had participated in recrultm<»\\t programs 
complete the program successfully to the poinr of b^ii^ named to an 
eligible apprenticeship list. 
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In light of the flndlhgs of the 1977 atudy, the present Institute 
for Woaen*8 Concerns study, sponsored by the Division of Aplprentlceshlp 
Research and Development of the U.S. Department of Labor, Is evaluating 
ten programs that are preparing women for entry Into apprenticeship. 



Criteria for Selection of Programs 

- Criteria used to select the ten programs studied by the Institute 
tor Women's Concerns Included the number of women ^the program had 
served and the number of women whp had >^een successful In gaining 
admission to apprenticeship. Programs In cities with diverse economic 
bases were evaluated. A vailety of organizations were represented: 
programs operated by women for women; programs operated by agencies tor 
women; and programs originally des^lgned to serve minority men to which 
a women's component had been sf^ded* Programs were selected to ensure a 
demographic cross'-sectlon of participants and a range of apprentice- 
ships. Including but not limited to thoae in construction. 

The ten programs chosen vary in the services they provide to par- 
tlclpajits. Most provide orientation, tutoring, and counseling. Some 
programs are designed to provide information and referral to intere^^^t^d 
women. Other programs hfi^ve tool-identif legation and familiarisation 
'Components* Some programs provide or refer women to a physical devel'* 
Qpment comp onent. Some programs pfrovide opportuni^es for skills ac^ 
-^ulaltlon^ I n some cases the skillj_acqu4*l:tlon component is designed 
for a speclflc^Tg ade; otheT ^progr^"''^ Include skills development rel - 
vant to a range of trades* The ten prog r^ims being assessed represent 
the^ three categories of preparation for ^apprenticeship programs identi- 
fied through a study conducted by Robert Glover.^ 

1. Apprenticeship Outreach . Apprenticeship outreach programs 
provide employment development, which 'may lead 'to jobs or apprentice- 
ships.' Apprrnticeship outreach was developed to recruit and prepare 
individuals for apprenticeship, ^nd this remiiins its primary function. 
Apprenticeship outreach programs' are not craft-specific, but provide a 
range of services and follow-up. 

2. Outreach-Skills Development * Outreach-skills development pro- 
grams provide the employment dev^/iopment services of apprenticeship ^ 
outreach, as well as tool familiarization and tool training specific to 
a certain trade. 

3* Craf t-^Readines8 Training * fhe^e programs ar^^ designed to pro- 
vide 'either on-the-job training leading to apprenticeship or combined 
classroom and hands-on training designed to give participants compre- 
hensive, entry-level skills in a specific t;rade. They may lead 
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directly to apprenticeship. Recruitment and support services are r^t a 
primary concern to these programs.* 

Th€r*purpt>8e of the Institute for Women's Concerns study is to as- 
sess the results achieved by these programs and to^ identify the spe- 
cific components and services that are most useful in assisting women 
to gain entry into apprenti^ceship programs. Qurrent program operations 
are being evaluated over the course of a year on the basis of the char- 
acteristics of the women who are being served, the. types, of services 
they are receiving, the number of women placed in apprenticeship, and 
the types of apprenticeship in which the/ are placed. 
I ' . 

Services and activities pf each program were defined through ex- 
tensive interviews with the staff, by observation, and through group 
interviews with women who participated in the program. Where there 
were other programs in tbe^^am^city^recruitii^ and preparing women for 
apprenticeship; interviews with their program staff were conducted.. * 
Additionally, employers, unions, and joint apprenticeship committees 
with whlrh the programs have contact were interviewed to obtain their 
assessment of the programs* services and activities* 



^ Essential Services for Placement Programs 

Th^ present study will consist of data collection and data analy- 
sis. On the basis of the findings, a model program will be designed 
and submitted to the U.S. Department of Labor in October 1980. As of ' 
April 30, 1980, data had been collected for the first six months of the 
study year. The present paper is based on analysis of the information 
gathered during the first series of interviews and .observations rit the 
program gites. These observations indicate that there is considerable 
agreement with regard to the need for certain services and ijrogram com- 
ponents to assist women to enter apprenticeship. These essential ser-l 
vices include orientation, counseling, tutoring, preparation for oral * 
interviews, and physical fitness. This is not to say that there is 
agreement on thi* approach, technique, or strategy utilized in deliver- 
ing these services. In fact there afe significant differences among 
thm programs in the methods and time involved in delivering similar 
program services. ^ 

Three additional components discussed below are considered by most 
program operatoxs to be essential. There exis^ts, however, a wide range 
of opinion among those interviewed as to the design of the components. 

I^ecrujtment 

Although all of the programs regard recruitment of women to be 
within the scope 9f their responsibility, the extent to which any 
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program actually engages In this effort depends upon a number of 
factors such as the number of women who seek the program's services, 
whether the program is serving only wom^n eligible under the 
Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CI^TA), how long the program" 
has been in operation, and the capacity of the staff to serve the 
nuuber of women seeking services. 

Programs that are limited to serving participants who meet CETA 
eligibility requirements often engage in major publicity and outreach 
activities in an effort to attract enough eligible women. Even wi* h 
extensive effort, these programs often have difficulty filling all of 
their slott: . . " . 

This is not the ca8e^for programs unconstrained by income eligi- 
bilify requirements. Nor is it true for programs tfiat have been op- 
erating for several years and have a proven track cecotd or for pro- 
grams that have a national or local reputation. Many of these programs 
avoid recruiting at all (except for minority and low income women) be- 
cause their staff capacity is already overloaded* Since the issuance 
of the federal regulations establishing goals for women (29 CFR 30 and 
41 CFR 60.4), these programs have more women seeking Services than they 
are able to serve. Any direct or indirect publicity about the program 
inundates the staff with requests for information about the program. 
One program reported 250 women applicants in one day after a two-para- 
graph announcement in the newspaper concerning renewed funding of the 
project* 



Hands 'On Training 

Provision for hands-on training represents the major distinguish- 
ing characteristic among the -programs. Six programs provide no oppor- 
tunity for hands-on training but refer interested women to vocational 
education classes or to semi-skilled jobs where such experience can be 
obtained. One program offers trade vocabulary and tool Identification 
but no actual skill training. 

Three programs offer a full-scale, structured preapprenticeshlp 
training component. Training runs from six weeks to' seven months. In 
one case the training is designed to provide women with skills for a 
specific trade, whereas two programs provide exposure to a range of 
apprenticeable, trades* 

One program has ^made an effort to provide a work station. This 
effort has been limited by lack of spacie and insufficient funds f of 
equipment or staff. Programs that have no hands-on t^raining were in- 
terested in the availabiliLy of such a progtam as a n^eans for women to 
explore alterna^tives or acquire general kftowledgd of tools. 
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Cost per individual in the preapprenclceshlp programs was signifi- 
cantly greater than in the outreach pcograms. The cost of preappren- 
tlceshlp varied from $3,500 to $7,000 per woman served and was as high 
as $10,000 per woman placed, whereas the cost of outreach programs var- 
ied from $200 to $500 per person served and from $700 to $1,200 per 
person placed.* . . 



Follow— II 



A follow-up component Is considered essential by all programs but 
most programs receive no funding to perform the service. For many'wom- 
en the most difficult adjustment period is the first few months after 
admission to apprenticeship. Support at this juncture may be js' criti- 
cal for women as gaining admission to apprenticeship. Most programs 
want to provide follow-up services, but with staff already overcommit- 
ted they find it too dlfflcul^. Many of the programs encourage the or- 
ganization of. a ,&appo4^t ferouj) 0f women apprentices as a follow-up com- 
ponent. Some programs' provide staff support to these groups, but none 
support groups exclusively for women. 

Programs that make an effort to place women in apprenticeship in 
industrial plants need to address the fact that admission to appren- 
ticeship based on a union contract is granted almost exclusively to 
women already employed. Placements in semi-skilled jobs in these in- 
^stances may lead t-^ apprenticeship. I.lthout follow-up. there is no way 
for the program to assist those who are placed in such semi-skilled 
jobs who seek to move into an apprenticeship six months to a year 
'ater. 

"1 

The number of placements made by a program are probably underre- 
porte.d due to tJyelr limited follow-up capacity. Th - major programs 
serving minority men have developed a better feedback system through 
the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training (BAT). 

Other Critical Factors 

The political, social, and economic climates of the area in which 
they operate are crucial to the success of apprenticeship placement 
programs. Jhe political cllcate includes the support of the program by 
the compliance agencies, including the Office of Federal Contract Com- 
pliance Program (OFCCP). the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training, and 
the State Apprenticeship Councils, as well as the political organiza- 
tions that respond to Ch«. Influence of women and women's organizations. 
The social climate includes the existence of a network of women who 
ha«e an internal communication system and the readiness of the communi- 
ty to accept and support women in nantraditlonal roles and employment. 
The economic climate is alsO crucial: if there are few openings for 
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apprenticeships y the competition is greater , thus eliminating seme worn- 
eii who might have been admitted under more favorable circumstances* 

Additional critical factoids are internal constraints such as the 
staff's capabilities and training, their knowledge of apprenticeship, 
and their relationships with JACs and employers* The confidence of 
JACs and employers in the applicants often depends on their perception 
of the program staff. ^' 

Availability of Women Interested in Apprenticeship 

The observations of the research staff involved in the 1977 study 
and the present study, as well as those of the staff of programs serv- 
ing women, are that ther-e' have been substantial increases in the number 
of women seeking to enter apprenticeship since the implementation of 
the federal regulations in 1978. There has also been an improvement in 
. the success rate of women si^eking admission* This is confirmed by the 
data from the state and national program statistics (SNAPS) of the 
Bureau c|f Apprenticeship and Training, which reported 5,870 women ap*^ 
prenticeis at the end of 1977 and 11,006 at the end of 1979, a rise of 
87 percent in the two yeArs following promulgation of the regulations*^ 

Employers, contractors, unions, '^and other sponsors of apprentice- 
ship programs report that they are experiencing difficulty In meeting 
nhe requirements of the regulations for women in construction and other 
apprenticeships because they are unable to recruit enough interested 
women* On the other hand, organizations that recruit wpmen claim that 
it Is s^ill difficult to place women, due to the reluctance of employ- . 
ers and unions to hire the women who apply and are. qualified for ap- 
prenticeship* f 

To a degree, both contentions are accurate* More women are apply- 
ing and more ei^ployerd ar<! 'requesting the referral of qualified appli- 
cants, but most programs c'esigned to s^rve. women are functioning at the 
same level of sta^^and fiscal resources available prior to the issu- 
ance, of the regulations. The capacity 'of the programs to serve all the 
women who want service is therefore se /erely limited* Based on the 
1977 study,^ we have every reason to believe that the majority of wom- 
en, excep| those in semi-skilled employment in industries Where access 
to apprenticeship is controlled by uni.on contracts, enter apprentice- 
ship with the assistance of an apprenticeship outreach program, a pre- 
apprenticeship program, or an employment and training program* For 
\|romen, success may depend on tb'^ existence of a suitable program* Some 
Employers and unions are still reluctant to employ their first woman; 
some prpgrams are limited to serving only women who are CETA eligible; 
many OETA staff do not refer all the interested applicants to preap- 
prenticeship programs* Some programs limit their » service to women who 
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have attended college, and some programs will not serve women who ex- 
ceed maximum admission ages, which are still being enforced In m^ny 
areas. Many programs place their primary emphasis on one minority 
group or another. 



Definition of Applicants 



/ 



In order to dispel the mlsperceptlon that women are not available, 
we have sought to determine the number of women applicants being served 
by the programs compared to the number of women being placed. Ihis is 
difficult because the programs themselves use different definitions of 
appW^itts and report placements ^^f- quite different, character . 

'^hreQ of the programs in our sample receive their funds from state 
or locaL CETA grants, and program participants are limited tcr Chose who 
are CETA eligible. Women recruited by these programs are referred to 
CETA foj\ intake. Frequently these women are not referred back to« the 
program. \ CETA Intake workets and counselors often lack information or 
skills to identify likely candidates or to persuade those who might be 
interested but are hesitant. They often disstrad« rather than encourage; 
women who are interested. For these reasons CETA has not been able to 
identify and refer enough ^witable candidates to fill all the program: 
slots. There is no.way to determine how many women are eliminated be- 
fore they reach the program. 

A fourth prqgram, confined to a particular ma.iufacturing plant, N 
locates persons Jho are employed in the plant to tutor wOmen in prepa- 
ration for apprenticeship. The contract for this program requires that 
20 percent of those cut-ired must be women. It is Impossible to esti- 
mate the number of womeif who might seek the tutoring service if appro- 
priate outreach were carried out among the women employed in the plant. 

For this paper, we |iave concentrated oji the remaining six pro- 
jects, all of which are funded by Title III of CETA.^ Four of these 
programs define applicants as ill women who seek placement in j^ntra- 
ditional Jobs by tilling out an application. The remaining two pro- 
jects require participation in an orientation program prior to filling 
out an application. The theory is that some women will decide not to 
participate ifi the program on the basxs of the information provided in 
the orientation. Only those who seek the service of a counselor fol- 
lowing orientation are considered applicants. 



Definition of Placement 

The definition of placement varies among the progra^ms. We have 
used a definition of placement that corresponds to the contractual 

1 
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definitfon for the CETA- programs — placement in a nontraditional job 
paying $4,00 or more au hour. All placements in occupations in which 
more than 25 percent of those employed ^re women and all placements at 
less than $4.00 an hour have been eliminated unless the placement was a 
bona fide apprenticeship. Somfe programs offer a wide range of employ- 
ment services,' including service -to women seeking professional and 

•clerical occupations. These placements have not been included. Uti- 
lizing these definitions', table 1 contains prelimijnary data based' on 

'the period from April 1, 1979, to September 30, 1979,^(June 1, 197^, to 
November 30, 1979, for' Denver). ' > 

The 1978 "Regulations on Affirmative Actioh 

The U.S. Department of Labor has found the establishment of Affir- 
mative Action Plans (AAPs) with goals and timetables to be the most 
coTicrete and effec^tive system for increasing the' representation of per- 
sons in employment areais in which they have not been represented in 
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Table 1. Placement Rates for Recruitment Program? 
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c 




in Sik Selected Sites 

^ ; A 


, ^979 


» 








ff 






Total 




Cleve- 


San 




Los 


(six- 




land 


Chicago Francisco Denver 


.Houston 


Angeles 


projects) 


# of 












Appli- 












cants 


145 


186 333^ 445 


56 


98 


1,236 






V 








// 












Placed 


21 


^8 ' ' 74 _ - 79 


20 


30 


^1 262 


% 










>- < 


Placed 


14.5 . 


' 20.4 22.2 - ' 17.8 


35.7 


■ 30.6 


20.7 



Note: All data.frq^ the programs are preliminary^ figures based 
on a pe'rlod from Aprrii 1, 1979, to September 30, 197^ (except for 
Denver which is from ^une 1,- 1979, to November 3fi^ 1979). 

a. An additional 486 wonen participated in the orientfation 
* phase In San Francisco. * * 
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proportion to their availability. 8 Regalatlons designed to bring about 
equal employment for worae"n in apprenticeship programs were issued in. 
April and May 1978. On the basis of these regulations, all , affirmative 
action plans for apprenticeship prpgrams are now required to establish 
goals and timetables for women as well as- minocfties, bogth iti conbtruc- 
tion and in all other apprenticeable occupations covered by contracts 
subject to the Executive Order 11246.10 Title VII of the Civil Rights' 
Set also requires -ao affirmative kction plan when pattern§ of discrimi- 
nation are found. > Affirmative action goals were established ^by the new 
regulations, for all apprentices, based on 50 percent of the percentage 
of wonien in the work forced (except for construction apprentices) to" 
be as follows: ' " • 



Time Frame 



Frod. April 1", 1978 March 31, 1979 
From April 1, 1^979 - March 31, 1980 
Fr(|m April 1, 1980 - March 31, 1981 



Goals for 

E mployment of. Women 
3.1 % 
5.1 % 
6.9 % 



These" goals prevail except where higher .goals are required by 
state or local jurisdictions. The. goals "established in i9 CFR 30 and 
41 CFR 60.4 s-tipulat-e that 11.5 percent of all apprentices " should be 
wonen as of April, I, 1979, and .2.5 percent should be women, as o-f April 
1, 1980.12 - . . 



V 



The Impact of Goals^-And Timetables 



Although "there have been many complaints about the imposition of 
godls and timetables, they have produced remarkable results where they 
h«ve been Implemented. In the year following the issuance of the re- *' 
vised regulrt^ons (29 CFR 30 and 41 CFR 60.4.)/ there waa^ a rise in the 
percentage of wpmen apprentices in every state except Missouri. There 
was a total rise of ay. woc^en apprentices from 1.7 petfc6nt in 1976, tp 
3;1 percent In 1978, to 3.7 percent in 1979. 

The city of Seattle has had a 12 percent goal for female" employ- 
ment on constructyjn coatjacts since 1974, five y^ars prior to goals 
being established fo'r%women on federal contracts'. Reports from select- 
ed- JACs in S6attle show that in 1975 1.0 percent of the , apprentices in 
the "programs were women By June 1979, although there >had been a 63 
percent, expansion of the total number of apprentices in these programs, 
the percentage of women apprentices had risen to 5.7 percent. In the 
following seven months there was a' further J6 percent rise iti the total 
number of apprentices, 1^ 
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The U.S. Maritime Commission, which enforced the 1978 regulations 
in the shipbuilding industry, began requiring goals for women in 1972, 
and they have had an expanding number of women apprentices in construc- 
tion-like jobs (e.g., carpentry, sheetmetal work, and plumbing) in the 
shipyards ever since. 

Due to the use of goals and timetables, minority apprentices rep- 
resented 17.3 percent of all apprentices at the. end of 1978,1^ This 
was only 0.7 percentage points less than the percentage of minorities 
in the population (18.0 percent). ^5 Twenty-nine states had met or sur- 
passed their minority goals. Another five states came within 10 per- 
cent of their goals, and another four states came within 20 percent of 
theirs. Only twelve states and the District of Columbia were more than 
20 percent short of their goals. Given an equivalent effort, women 
could achieve similar positive results. 

Although only one state h^ achieved its goals for women, twelve 
states have come within 50 percent of meeting theirs among the new ap- 
prentices during the calendar year 1978 (see table 2). Preliminary 
data for 1979 Indicate that many states are even closer to meeting the 
established goals. As shown in table 3, an additional five states (al- 
though they had not reached 50 percent of their goal) had more than 
three hundred women apprentices. 

^feeting Affirmative Action Goals 

The goal of Apprenticeship Outreach Progfamr (AOPs) is to assist 
interested and qualified women in gaining access to apprenticeship and 
to assist employers in meeting their affirmative action plans. In or- 
der to accomplish these objec-tives, the regulations serve as a useful 
guide. The number of women entering apprenticeships should be repre- 
sentative of the women normally available in the relevant labor market 
and should, insofar as feasible, proportionately reflect the racial and 
ethnic groups normally available in the relevant labor market. The 
percentage of women (minority and nonminority) who participate as ap- 
prentices in a particular trade should be similar^ to the percentage of 
women (minority and nonminority) in the relevant labor force who can 
pass or be prepared to meet the job-related qualifications for appren- 
ticeship. An employer may be in violation if a particular group is 
employed in a manner that substantially differs from the norm. Each 
element in the employer's recruitment, testing, and employment prac- 
tices must then be examined to identify anr^ eliminate the dispari- 
ties. 

The regulations further require that employers' procedures and 
programs not only identify, recruit, and train women apprentices 
(minority and nonminority), but also must participate in programs 
designed to motivate their participation.^^ In order to accomplish 
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Table 2. Percentage of Women Apprentices In Selected States 



State 


% of entering 
apprentices 
who are , women 


State 


% of entering 
apprentices 
who are women 


Virginia 


13.3% 


Montana 


7.7% 


Rhode Island 


10.6% 


Nevada 


7.5% 


Georgia 


9.0% 


Nebraska 


7.3% 


New Hampshire 


8.9% 


Hawaii 


6.5% 


Louisiana 


8.3% 


Utah 


6.5% 


Wisconsin 


7.8% 


Alaska 


6.3% 


Source t 
Department of 


State and National Apprenticeship Program System, U.S. 
Labor, 1979 (end of period data). 

• 


Table 


3. Number of Women Apprentices In Selected St2tes 


State 


# of women 
apprentices 


State 


t of women 
apprentices 


California 


1,459 


Washington 


/ 412 


Texas 


523 


Ohio 


302 


Michigan 


503 







Source: State and National Apprenticeship Program System, U.S 
Department of Labor, 1979 (end of period da^). 
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these purposes, an employer should institute a recruitment campaign, 
particularly if an employer's recruiting procedures indicate that 
applicants have not applied proportionately to their r^ce, sex, or eth- 
nic group's presence in the labor market. This is particularly true 
where special recruiting or other pro^raji^ cause the pool of women can- 
didates to differ from the normal pool of applicants from that group in 
the labor force. Affirmative action plans require that an adequate 
outreach and Mtrruitment system be designed to increase the number of 
women who become eligible for selection. Outreach must be designed to 
increase participation of women in apprenticeship by expanding the op- 
portunity for qualified and interested women to become eligible for ap- 
prenticeship selection.l^ If no such program is In existence, the em- 
ployer is expected'to iMtiate a program and may seek assistance from 
^ T ^1 When circumstances warrant, the department 



the Department of Labor. 

may provide financial or^other assistance. 20 

Preliminary Analysis of the Dfata 

The six SMSAs for which preliminary data are available have been 
examined in light of the 1978 regulations on affirmative action to de- 
termine whether the percentage of women apprentices are representative 
of women in the la1;)or force in their area. 

Published SNAPS data are maintained by race and separately by sex 
for the entire state. The Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training indi- 
cates that the data are now being requested by race and by sex for 
1979; however such data are still not generally available. We have ob- 
tained the best data available by race and by sex in order to determine 
whether the pet^entage of women apprentices in each SMSA resembles the 
percentage of women in the Ubor force in each SMSA. According to BAT, 
apprenticeship data for local areas are kept^on the basis of the loca- 
tion, of the sponsor of the apprenticeship program, rather than by resi- 
dence of the apprentice. Since most apprenticeship programs recruit 
from the entire SMSA, the SMSA rather than the central city constitutes 
the labor force areS for most apprenticeships. In a few cases JACs re- 
cruit statewide, or for an area larger than the SMSA. 

♦ 

Representation of White Women in Apprenticeship 

To meet the requirements of the regulations there should be ap- 
proximately the same percentages of white men and white women among the 
apprentices in these cities, since the percentage of white women ap- 
prentices should be relatively similar to their partSptipation in the 
labor force (see tal)le 4). ^ 
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Apprenticeship Particloatlon of White Men and Women Trom Six 
Selected Sites, 1979 



SMSA 



Men 



X white 
appren- 



Women 



% white 



% white 
appren- 



% white % white % white 
tices in in labor tices in in labor appli- place- 
the.SMSA^ force the SMSA^ force cants ments 



Chicago 77.1 

Cleveland 83.8 
San 

Francisco 69.0 



Los 

Angeles^ 
Denver 



64. A 
75.8 



78.4 
82.6 

67.9 



70.5 
60.0 

69.1 



61.8 66.0 
82.0 84.1 



77.9 
79.7 

67.0 

61.8 
86.7 



5.4 
7.6 

71.3 

29.6 
63.3 



13.5 
14.3 

77.0 

^ 50.0 
65.8 



Source: Unpublished data provided by the Bureau of 
Apprenticeship Training to the regional offices of U.S. Department of 
Labor. 

a. Data provided by the Region V and Region VI, BAT and the 
Division of Apprenticeship of the state of California. No data 
could be obtained for Houston. 

b. Los Angeles County only. 

1 
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For the five SMSAs shown lii table 4, preliminary analysis of the 
patterns of apprenticeship indicates that white women are not being 
recruited into apprenticeship in all cases in relation to their pres- 
ence in the labor force. In the Chicago and Cleveland SMSAs, the per- 
cent of white women apprentices is much lower than the percent of white 
women in the labor force. These two SMSAs also have a lower percent of 
white women than white men {apprentices • 

The AOP programs in our sample operating in these SMSAs have an 
even lower percentage' of white women applicants and placements in their 
programs* In Los Angeles, where the AOP is serving mainly Hispanic 
women, only 30 percent . of. the appHc^^nts are whit^ w^Qmeja ,Sho,„are.,npnr:. . 
Hispanic. Although 50 percent of the placements are white women, the 
total number of ^.placements is low, as shown earlier in table 

Interviews with other AOP programs operating in the same SMSAs re- 
ported the same phenomena. All programs that wf^re originally serving 
black men were serving women who were predominantly black; programs 
that were originally serving Hispanic men were serving women who were 
predominantly Hispanic. Unless a program has the original charge of 
serving all women/ it is likely to continue to serve women within the 
saoyE; racij^ or ethnic group as the men it has been serving. 

A major factor affectini; this distribution was the fact that AOPs 
recruited mainly from the central city. Forty-three percent of 
Denver's recruitment came from the SMSA' oi.taide of the city; 31 percent 
of the recruits from San Francisco and LOv^ Angeles came from outside of 
the city, whereas only 11 percent of those recruited in Chicago^ came 
from outside of the central city. 



Minority Applicants and Placements 

Data from the programs placing an emphasis on minority wmea are^ 
sh6wif in table 5. They indicate that these programs are successfully 
recruiting minority women. Seventy-nine percent of the women recruited 
in black programs are black, and 53 percent 6f the women recruited in 
the Hispanic programs are Hispanih. This is not unexpected, since 
these programs were originally designed to serve minority men, and in 
assuming the responsibility for recruiting women these programs have ^ 
continued working with those minorities they know best. It is also not 
surprising that there is a direct relationship between the number of 
minority women who apply and the number who are placed. It is impor- 
tant that minority women have the opportunity for placement in appren- 
ticeship, but there are few additional resource'' in these SMSAs tunded 
to serve all women. There is clearly a need to serVe other women in 
the SMSA if the goals of affirmative action are to, be realized.. 
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Table 5. Female Applicants and Placements by Race from Si5t Selected 

Sites, 1979 



Agencies' serving 
Agencies serving Agencies serving mainly Hi^spanfc 
all women mainly black women women 

' %^ # % If ^% 



IT 



APPLICANTS 



White 
Black 
Hispanic 
Other^ " * 


54 Q 
117 
79 
40 


69.6 
IS 1 

10.2 
5.2 


"N 40 ' 

35 
7 


10.3*** 

TO OXXX 

9.0 
1.8 


29 
-5 
52 
12 


29.6*** 
* 5.1** 
53.1*** 
12.2**' 


Total 


776 


100.0 


X 

. 387" 


99.9 


98 


100.0 


PLACEMENTS 




• 










White 
Black 
Hispanic 
Other^ 
• 


109 • 
14 
19 
11 


71.2 
9.2 

12.4 
7.2 


18 
57 
.3 
1 


22.8*** 
• 72.2*** 
3.8 
1.3 


8 
2 
14 k 
6 


26.7*** 

6.7. 
46.7*** 
20.0*. 

t 


Jotal 


153 


100. D 


79 


• 100.0 

* 


30 


100.00 


.Z APPLICANTS ^ 
WHO WERE PLACED 








* 






White • - 
Black 




• 20. Z 
12.0 




45.0*** 
18.7*** 




• 

27.6 . 
• 40.0 



Hispanic 
Other^ 



24.1 
27.5 



8.6 
14.3 



26.9 
50.0 



Note: All data from the programs are preliminary figures based on 
a period from April 1, 1979, to'september 30. 1.979 (except for Denver 
which is from June 1,1979, to November 30, 1979.) Applicants and 
placements were tested to determine if the difference between the 
proportions in the two groups was significant. The level of 
significance is indicated by the number of astericks after the 
appropriate variable. * indicates p < .05, ** indicates p < .01, *** 
Indicates p < .001. Comparisons were made with data from the programs 
in cities in which agencies were organized to serve all women. 

a. Includes Asian and American Indians and those where 
race/ethnic origin is rot available. 
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* Furtnermore» the two programs that ar^ designed to serve' all women 
are placing a major emphasis on reaching mj^norlty women. Thirty per- 
cent of all women applicants and 29 percent^ of ^11 women placed were 
minority women. The percentage of minority parti'c:^pants served by 
thes6 two prograofe is nearly the same as thb percentage of minority, 
women In the labor force in these areas. bot^i of these SMSAs there 
are also other programs funded by i the U.S. Department^ of Labor that 
serve minolity women. ^2 As indicated earlier the regulations require 
that nonminority women as well as ^minority %iipmen be included in the 
goals and timetables in relationship to thei^ presence in the labor 
force; the regulations require tl>at ^mployer^ reci^uft ^omen into ap- 
prenticeship in propdrtion to ^hei^ presence jin the labor' force. 

The total figures for the six Projects show that of five wo^en who 
apply only one is placed. Several hypotheses are being tested to ac- 
count for this disparity, ^ which wllll be analyzed -in the. final report. 
Since all these AOPs are funded at relativ.ely the same level , it is 

V possible that programs 'with 'a large fiumber of applicants might have 
more placements if staff had more ti^e to serve each applicant. If ' 

"*^more services are needed, what are the costs that wilL produce the 
greatest relative benefit? How many jo f the critical factors are depen- 
dent upon the characteristics of wome^i and how many are dependent upon 
tY\& characteristics of the staff and program? How much is related to 
the climate of the city? In order to I address the tissue, it is impor- 

' tant to deteraine' whether this low pr(^portion of women placed is due to 
tne unwillingness of women to cpntina^ in the program or the unwilling- 

« ness of the employers and unions to acjcept women into apprenticeship. 
It^mu'st also be determined whether the outreach program model i;9 appro- 
priate to meet the needs of wom^n to g^in access to ^apprenticeship in 
the 1980s. 

In evaluating these programs,^ the U.S. Department of Labor placed 
an almost exclusive emphasis on placements. This works against a wom- 
an'^' program that invests a major effort in changing the social or po- 
Htical climate of a city In an effort to increase the number of women 
gaining admission to apprenticeship. Changing the climate increases 
tbe number of apprenticeable opportunities for women, but these new op- 
^''portYinities need not necessarily be filled by the program. Such an ef- 
fort to affect the climate, therefore, might vox reward the program, 
even though it may have' a greater influence on' the number of women who 
are placed in apprenticeships than does direct service to individual * 
wome n. ' 

4 

CHaracteristics of Apprentices 

Preliminary data^ on two characteristics — age and educ£ft:lon — are 
available for the six SM3A areas. Both of these characteristics are 
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Important because saveral programs limit their Intake on the basis of 
education and age. 

^ Age, has frequently been described as a barrier to adffllssloa to 
apprenticeship because ihost apprenticeship programs have had age re- 
qulirementS in the past, Many unions and* employers still limit access • 
to apprenticeship to those 25 years of age or under. In sdme cases, 
the limitations are set at 26 or 28 years of age, but if limitations 
are placed, they ar6 usually always under 30 years of age. .In Cali- 
fqrnia, where a statute prohibits upper age limits, San Francisco has 
mor^ appllaants who are ov^r 30 years of age than any other city, an^ 
40 percent of its placements are of those over 'ib-jBaTs~ot age. — For- — 
the women over 30 who apply, their placement *l.evel is significantly 
better than women under 30^ears of age. The upper age limit does not 
appear to be the most critical factor in women's entry into apprentice- 
ship. Since 30 percent of all tha women plkced by the six programs are ' 
over 30, it suggests that more older women could be placed if £hey 
would apply. If age limitations were eliminated by stronger regulatory 
, language or by legislation, it is likely that more would apply and even • 
more would be placed. This suggests that greater effort in working 
1^ with younger women would result in more placements in apprenticeships. 

-\As .indicated in table 6, one half of all applicants are 25 years 
of age and under. There is no significant- difference in the percentage ' 
of applicants who ^et placed between those 25 years and under and those 
26 .to^9^ years of age. Yet in several cities, the placement rate for' 
those"*25 years and under is considerably lower than the placement rate 
for the aggregate.'-* 



Education 



Education is an important factor in examining access to appren- 
tlceship, slnc6 JACs and employers usually require a high school diplo- 
ma or a General Equivalency Diploma (GED) to qualify for entry into 
apprenticeship. As shown in table 7, there is great variance among the 
programs in the percentage of applicants who have not completed high 
school. In three of the programs more than 30 percent of the appli- 
^ cants do not have high school diplomas, in tt\e other three programs 
less than 10 percent, of the applicants do not have a high school 
diploma or GED. The final report will investigate whether those who do 
not have a diploma obtain placements in apprenticeship or are placed in 
other nontraditlo.ial jobs. ' - 

The rate, of pi. -^ent Tor women who do not have a high school 
diploma is only sli ly more than one In ten applicants. Given the 
..limited resources available to programs serving women, women who have 
not graduated frqm high school may be better served by being referred 
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Table 


6. Age 


ot Applicants from Six Selectee' 


Sites, :1979 






Number of 
women 

; 


P^centage 
of women 


AGE OF APPLICANTS 


/ 




25 years and 
26-29 yea;rs 
30 years and 


under 
ovef 


k 

01/ 

254 


29.13" 
20.7 


Total - 




1,228 


100.0 


PLACEMENTS 




• 




25 years and 
26-29 years 
30 years and 


under 
over 


118 
64 
77 


• 45.6 
24.7 
29.7 


Total 




,'259 


' 100.0 


%, APPLICANTS 


PLACED 






25 years and 
26-29 years 
30 years and 


under 
over 




19.1- 
17.9 " 
30.3^ 

f 



Note: All data from the programs are prellmlWary 'figures based on 
a period from April 1, 1979, to September 30, 1979 (except for Denver 
which Is from June 1, 1979, tc November 30, 1979). 

a. -There Is no significant difference between women 25 years and 
under and women 26-29 years old. 

b. p«<.0001. 
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Talkie 7. Education 


of Applicants from Six 


Selected Sites, 1979 




y 

Number of 
^ women * 


V~' — ' — 

Percentage 
of women 


APPLICANTS 






No High School Diploma . 
High School Dipl(yna/GED 
oouie uoiiege 
Total 


196 

386 
670 
1,252 ■ 


i« - 

\ 

15.7 

30.8 
53.5 
100.0 


PLACEMENTS ^ ^ 

r " 




• 


No High School Diploma 
High School Diploma/GED 
Some College* 
Total 


22 

44 
159 " 
275 


8.0 
34.2 
57.8 
• 100.0 


X APPLICANTS PLACED 


• 

• • 




No High ^School Diplopia 
High School Diploma/GED 
Some College 

^ : 




11.2^ 

24.4 

23.7*» 



Note: All data from the programs are preliminary figures based on 
a period from April 1, 1979, to September 30, 1979 (except for Denver 
which Is from June 1, 1979, td Noveiiber 30, 1979). 

a. p-<.()01, . . * - . 

b. /^here is no signifiQartt difference betwen high school 
graduates and vomen with some college. «> 
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to apbropriate agencies to obtain their GED prior to admission to these 
progrdpis. ^ . 

There is no significant difference in the placement, rate between 
high scnQol graduates and women who have'had some education beyo;id high 
school. \ Some programs eil^her discourage applicants With some college ^ 
experieiflpe'or have very few who apply. Yet women in this category havte 
no altertiative' Services available to assist them inpgaining admission 
to apprerijt;iceship; education should not be considered a reason to bar 
them from\ programs. 

\^ \ ' ^ . • * 

' Resolving the Problem ' 

. i ■* - • 0 ■ ' 

If thd .goals, of the regulations are to be met, a system mtist be 
devised to recruit and prepare many more women capable of becoming ap- 
prentices. Preliminary analysis suggests that to Achieve thfs goal, 
all agencies,' Apprenticeship Outreach Programs (AOPs), the BureaiS of 
^Appx^JicMhij)^^ain^ Apprenticeship Councils, CETA offices, 

prime sponsors, and Title ^TT^preappTBtiticeship agencies must expand 
their services^ to all women interested in apprentices^p, ^ile contin- 
uing their «fOrts to assist minorities and meh*. i 

. Where AOPs have not been limited to recruitment of minority women 
or women who ar^ CpTA eligible, there seems sufficient evidence that 
qjore- interested Woir.en have *$eTi, identified than the staff 'has the 
capacity to serv^. More women could be placed if tbfy were recruited 
across a broad base. This can be -achieved^ only if the progranis have 
adequate staff to. serve all the women so recruited. This ^s not to 
suggest that there should be an elimination of programs designed to' 
recruit^and prepaiiie minority women or women who are CETA, eligible. 
However, the preliminary da^a indicade that the more broddly "based pro- 
grams reach and pl^^e more women.' ' * . - , 

For those employers and/unions unwilling to hire women, regula- 
tions cannot in and of themselv^ be relied upon to acco'mpli^h the 
goals of the U.S. Department of Labor. The regulations^^ ^require that 
the department condu(4^ compliance reviews of apprenticeship prograitf^ 
upon receipt of compl^nts; appropriate action is then required if pro- 
grams are not in compliance. Most of the AOPs hesitate to take too 
active a role In complaints for fear that this wiU reduce their abili- 
ty to w'dnc*^,cooperaMvely with urflons and employers. However, many of 
the AOPs indicate tpaJL employers or unions z^espond almost Immediately 
to a telephone^ call .from* the Office of Federal Contract Compliance, 
when such a call is made;' but OFCCP does not always make the telephone 
call. ^ . 
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The potential for fncreased placement, of women in apprenticeship 
exio.ts; it requires that the government have enough commitment to pro- 
vide the support needed to make the regulations work, both by funding 
enough programs and- staff to service all interested women and by pro- 
viding prompt and vigorous eqforceneftt of ^he regulatioas* If ^uch an 
effort were undertaken, oore qualified women would be available for and 
would be placed in apprenticeship, ^ 
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Notes 



1. The Information In this paper Is based on an 18-month study being 
sponsored by the U.S. Department of Labor, Division of Apprenticeship 
Research and Development^ This paper was prepared during the ninth 
month of the study. Only preliminary findings » therefore, are pre- 
sented. 

2. Rj ASfi^oclateSy Problems of Women in Apprenticeship (AWdngton, 
Va). f J 

3. Robert Glover, Kenneth Tolo, and John Groncwskl, Preparation for 
Apprenticeship through CETA , ^979. 

4. Cost factors are prellmijiary figures: more precise figures will 

be available before completion of the study. 

/ 

5- Unpublished SNAPS data made available to the autho . 
_ ^ ' ^ 

6. Rj Associat^li, Problems of. Women in Apprenticeship . 

7. One program receives half of its funding through the local prime 
sponsor. Intake is carried out by the program and is virtually the 
same except for CETA eligibility, which is determined at the point of 
intake. CETA eligible women are .referred to a different group of coun- 
selors and are entitled to certain limited support services that other 
women are not entitled to. Otherwise there is no observed difference 
between the -programs. 



8. 


Federal Register, 


April 7, 1978, 41 CFR 60.4. 


9. 


41 CFR 60.4.6. 




10. 


Feueral Register, 


May 23, 1978, 29 CFR 80. 


11. 


29 CFR 30. 




12. 


Sixty percent of 


all apprentices are in construction. Using 5.1 



percent, the goal for women in construction for 1979 is 3.1 percent. 
The goal for women in all nonconstruction apprenticeships (40 percent 
of all apprentices) is 50 percent of the female labor force ^articlp 
tion rate (which is 42 percent) or 21 percent. Therefore, 8.4 perce 
is the goal for nonconstrtiction apprentices. Adding 3.1 percent to 8. 
percent » a total of 11.5 percent of all apprentices is the goal for fe 
male apprenticeship. 

13. State of Washington, Department of Labor Statistics. 
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14. SNAPS 1978 data. 

15. SIE 1976 data. 

16. 29 CFR 30.4 (e). 

17. Federal Register , April 7, 197«, p. 14,891. 

18. 29 CFR 30.4 (b). 

19. 29 CFR 30.4 (c). 

2U.^_jf9 CFR 30.4 (d) (5) and (10). 

21. A Title II program has recently been funded to Urban League and 
Midwest Women's Center in Chicago, serving a cross-section \5f young 
women. Data are not yet available on that program. There is an HRDI 
program in Cleveland where the major emphasis is on career awareness 
programs for in-school black youth, both young men and young women. In 
Los Angeles, there is a LEAP program serving black women, but no pro- 
gram serving white women. * 

22. In San Franciscc^, Apprenticeship Opportunity- Foundation and BACOP 
'in Oakland; in Denver, a LEAP Program. 

23. The average percentage of applicants who were placed for 
Cleveland,. Chicago, and San Francisro was 15 percent; for Denver, Los 
Angeles, and Houston it^was 23.8 percent* 

24. . 29 CFR 30.9. 
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OVERCOMING BARRIERS TO SUCCESSFUL ENTRY AND RETENTION OF WOMEN 
IN TRADITIONALLY MALE SKILLED BLUE-COLLAR TRADES IN WISCONSIN 



Norma Briggs 
Equal Rights Division 
State of Wisconsin 



Over the past seven years, there ha^ been growing dissatisfaction 
with the status quo of occupational segregation. It is being increas- 
ingly recognized that occupational segregation is. closely intercon- 
nected with the income gap (in 1978, full-time, year-round women work- 
ers earned 59 cents for every dollar earned by men) and with the disad- 
vantages suffered by women in the employment market. This recognition 
has led to increasing pressure for change from feminist and women's' or- 
ganizations, wh*ich has in turn led to changes in official policy in ^ae 
U.S. Department of Labor. In 1971, Order 4, issued by the Office of- 
Federal Contract Compliance, was revised to include goals and timeta- 
bles for women in affirmative action mandated for nonconstruction con- 
tractors with the federal government. In 1978, goals and timetables 
for women were extended to construction contractors on federally funded 
projects and to the equal opportunity regulations for apprenticeship. 
Government funds are increasingly being tapped for outreach and dem(^- 
st ration efforts to break down the sex barriers in employment and to 
open traditionally male blue-collar unskilled, semi-skilled, and 
skilled jobs to women. 

Occupational segregation has been remarkably constant over the 
yea 's. This pattern has persisted through years irf which there have 
bee 1 profound changes in occupational structure and technological chan- 
ges that have in many cases altered job content. Very little is known 
about the factors that lead to the continuation of occupational segre- 
gation or to the identification of one job as being suitable for men 
and another as being suitable for women. Sex segregation is manifest 
in most industries and throughout all job levels: workers generally 
are clustered by occupation or job classification by sex whether they 
are university vice-chancellors, grade school teachers, nurses, or gar- 
bage collectors. 

Official government policy is clearly dedicated to changing the 
long-standing custom of sex segregation in paid employment. Little, 
however, is known about how best to do it. Preliminary research has 
demonstrated that women entering traditionally male blue-collar jobs in 
utility companies meet with significantly more resistance and have more 
problems performing the job than women entering traditionally itiale 



white-collar jobs.^ Yet efforts to move women into skilled and semi- 
skilled blue-collar, traditionally male Jobs are intensifying. ^ The 
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results of the federal regulations changes of 1978 can be seen in the 
vastly increased numbers of women starting in apprenticeship, which has 
traditionally been associated with male skilled trades. 

Since 1971 there has been a plethora of newspaper and m^azine 
articles aboGt women in blue-collar job'k and women entering tne skilled 
trades. These articles have usually foc\ised on one or' several individ- 
ual womtn who have begun to work in trades traditional to men. They 
have recounted success stories and put them forward as role models for 
other women with similar aspirations. More recently, a few stories 
have described, some in lurid detail, the harassment of ^he new or only 
woman on the job by^her male co--workers. The basic purpifee of most of 
these articles, however, is to draw attention to the dramatically unus- 
ual or inspirational, so the large number of such stories is no reflec- 
tion of the amount of serious research that has been conducted on the 
subject and no indication of substantive findings that could help ex- 
plain w^at happens when women move into previusly all-male jobs. There 
hav^ been almost no substantive research studies taking women in 
skilled blue-collar trades as their subject and virtually nothing is 
known about the dynamics of the situations encountered by women enter- 
ing and successfully staying at work in blue-collar skilled job en- 
claves that had previously been all male.^ 



Resear-h in Wisconsin 

The state of Wisconsift has sought to identify those factors that 
inhibit or foster success and acce|<tance of women in traditionally 
male skilled blue-collar trades . /Toward this end, the state has con- 
ducted two women la apprehticesMp projects—one from 1970 to 1973 and 
one beginning in 1980. The gr^t proposal for the current study iuJi- 
cates that answers to the following questions will help identify what 
can be done to facilitate long-term acceptance of worker integration by» 
sex in the blue-collar skilled tradfes: 

1. What are the different work and social skills of the women who 
selected and succeeded in entering a traditionally male skilled trade, 
and what are the circumstances on the job site? 

2. What factors predispose peers and supervisors to help the wom- 
en on the job; what factors encourage hazing, noncooperation, or actual 
harassment? 

3. Does it jiake a difference if peers are a closed working group 
(i.e., permanent empl©yees who might spend years together on the same 
shop floor) or are an open group (as on a construction site, at which 
the work teams fteauently change, breaking up and reforming according 
to progress at different stages of construction)? 
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4. To what extent does resentment of male peers lead to dlfflcur*- 
ties in a woman's performance or to her eventual quitting or dismissal? 

5. Are there significant differences in the success and retention 
rate of women in traditionally male skilled bliie-collar jobs due to: 
age, the clash %>f family responsibilities with demands of the paid .job, 
the need to perform shift work, or the degree to which the work is 
"dirty" and/or "heavy"? 

6. At what point in training do dropouts occur and to what extent 
are these^ dropouts predicted by those involved? 

7. Do women whc have participated in preapprenticeship programs 
have more success in staying on the job than those who have not? 

8. Do data show that informal, semi-formal, or formal support 
systems (e.g., a close friend or relative in t4ie trade, a "buddy sys-^ 
teitt") significantly aid successful retention in the apprenticeship? 

It is hoped that answers to these questions will enable the 
researchers to share new insights into why some women successfully com- 
plete apprenticeship programs when others do got* 

* 

The Status of Women in Apprenticeship in the Early 1970s 
A study in 1972 by Thomas Barocci observed: 

The world or apprenticeship has been, and still remains, pri- 
marily the domain of the male. Only 10 percent of the respon- 
dents are female. Further, 42 of the 47 females were appren- 
tices in cosmetology, and 39 of these are dropouts. The 
remaining few were scattered in other service occupations • 
None of the women in the sample were involved in any of the 
traditional apprenticeable occupations in the construction, 
industrial cr graphic arts trades.^ 

Barocci noted the high proportion of women who dropped out of 
their apprenticeship program but also the disproportionate number of 
all apprentices in the low-paying service occupations who did not com- 
plete. No doubt 10 of the 25 percent of apprentices surveyed who re- 
ported starting at less than the legal minimum wage were women and it 
would be reasonable to assume that the low pay to cosmetology appren- 
tices had something to do with their high dropout rate. Overall, 
Barocci found that 21 percent of those who terminated gave low pay as 
the most important reason for dropping out (but he did nut break re- 
sponses down by sex). This was second in size only to the 24 percent 
who said they terminated because their employer was not fair to appren- 
tices. ^ - 
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There was, concurrent with Barocci's study, a first Women in 
Apprenticeship project, funded by the U.S. Department of Labor in 
Wisconsin for three years from 1970 to 1973. The purpose of this 
research and development project was to find out why there were so few 
♦women apprenticed in the skilled trades and to isolate, analyze, and 
minimize the bar^riers to entry. 

In 1970, at the^ outset of this project, women were 4 percent of 
the 8,547 apprenticed indentured in the state and constituted one-third 
of the national total of women apprentices. They were largely (82.4 
percent) apprentice cosmetologists; the remaining 17.6 percent were In- 
dentured as cooks and barbers or scattered throughout an additional 
seven trades.^ At that time there were no women in Wisconsin inden- 
tured in any of the other 350 skilled trades and no women in any con- 
struction trade. 

Among the barriers identified by the first Women in Apprenticeship 
project were: that sex stereotyping began at birth (pink for a girl, 
blue for a boy) and was reinforced by textbooks, counseling, and career 
preparation in the schools (industrial arts for boys, hotoe economics 
and typing for girls) so that young women opted for jobs (now called 
pink-collar jobs) that carried no taint of unfeminlnity about them; 
that women in their late twenties or thirties who had learned from ex- 
perience that they needed the paycheck more than the illusion of glam- 
our were barred by age from apprenticeships; that the apprenticeship 
hierarchy was composed entirely of men (journeymen, supervisors,^ 
instructors, joint apprenticeship coamittees, and staff of government 
registration and Information agencies); that almost all newspapers, job 
service offices, employers, and workers thought that jobs came natur- 
ally in two kinds— -men's jobs" and "women's jobs"; that the practices 
with regard to selection ahd recruitment for the skilled trades in the 
construction and manufacturing industries were predicated on the as- 
sumption that only men would be interested, qualified, selected, and 
suitable for them; that women's occupations were generally underrated 
as to the skill, effort, and responsibtlity required, considered low- 
status and thus offered low pay, and by definition did not qualify for 
the extensive on-the-job training required in an apprenticeable occupa- 
tion. In short, women's work was, almost by definition, not appren- 
ticeable. ^ ' 



Nev Opportunities for Women in Apprenticeship in the Seventies 

Many of the expectations and practices that led to Job segregation 
by sex that ^ere almost universal in this culture in 1970 have been in 
procass of change over the past ten years. Whereas in 1970 the condi- 
tioned biasas ofi most people were preconscious, in 19Q0 large numbers 
are conscioAs of some of the bbx biases They were raised to^hlnk rep- 
^fi^^^t^ M^tural or4#r of things* Mar^ver, there have been some 
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changes and programs instituted that attempt to offset ^the traditional 
bias concerning who chooses (or is chosen for) what job in the labor 
force. 

Table 1 illustrates the results of some o'' these changes in ap- 
prenticeship for women in Wisconsin. By January 1980, women were 5.5 
percent of the 5,844 apprentices indentured in Wisconsin. The tota'U- 
number of women apprentices was 470, ^only 77 more than ^he ^93 women 
counted in 1970, but in 1980 women spanned 37 trades, 11 of these being 
construction trades and 19 being traditionally maJLe indCistrial trades. 
There were 71 active women apprentices in the construction trades and 
66 active women apprentices in traditionally male and male-intensive 
industrial trades .° 

The small number of women shown in the graphic arts trades in 
January 1980 does not necessarily indicate that few women are now 
training f or ^hese trades in Wisconsin. Total state registered appren- 
tices in graphic arts trades Hropped from 643 at the beginning of 1970 
to 50 at the -beginning of 1980. State apprenticeship officials give as 
reasons for the drop in registration that the unions and employers have 
their own related instruction school in Milwaukee, thus they have lit- 
tle incentive to register with the state to gain the benefits of relat- 
ed Instruction classes sponsored by the state vocational-technical 
school system. They say, alsp^ that they think this industry has been 
reluctant to follow through on tTie nequAl_opportunity commitment necea^- 
sary for ^apprenticeship registratftn. 

Though the 1978 State and National Apprenticeship System (SNAPS)' 
figures indicate the^t in Wisconsin women were still only 4.8 percent of 
apprentices (and 41.4 percent of the whole state labor force), women 
were 7.8 percent of that year's entering apprentices. 

The issuance^ of revised japprenticeship regulations (29 CFR 30, and 
41 CFR 60) that far the first time included goals and timetables for 
women in the mandated equal cipportanlty efforts apparently gave a con- 
siderable boost to the numbexjs of women apprentices in the nation (from 
1.7 percent of all apprenticejs in 1976 to 3.1 percent of all appren- 
tices in 1978) and in the sta^te of Wisconsin. Table 2 illustrates the 
spurt in the numbers of women\in traditibnally male or male-intensive 
apprenticesfiips between Januat\y 1979 and January 1980. 

A better understanding of \the growth ari decline in members of 
women in the different trades c!pin be gained by examining t-^.ble 3, which 
shows apprenticeship starts by year and by sex and separates out sever- 
al trades. »The percentage of total female apprenticeship starts in 
1979 (12.9 percent of the total) was not significantly greater than the 
percentage of female starts in 1970 (8.9). However, the separation of 
annual starts in traditionally flemale trades and in barbering reveals 
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Table 1. Total Nuabers of Woven Apprentices in Wisconsin 
by Trade, January 1, 1970, and January 1, 1980 



Anauacry 
group 


Trade 

— _ 


Jan. 1, 1970 Jan. 1, 1980 




vonv true c ion 


Bricklayer 


- 

0 


_ 

2 






Carpenter 


0 


24 






Electrician 


0 


12 






Painter /Decorator 


0 


6 






Plumber 


0 


5 






Sheet aetal worker 


0 


5 






Steaaf itter 


0 


7 






Operating engineer 


0 


8 






Asbestos worker 


0 


1 






Ceaent finisher 


0 


1 






oprmKier tetter 


0 


1 








' 0 (Men: 8,781) 


72 (Men: 


8,463) 


xRouvcr lai 


Instrunent aechamc 


0 


2 






Drafting 


1 


4 






Electrician ( Maintenance) 


0 


8 






Machinist 


0 


ro 






raLLBi iiMaKer 


0 


2 






necai rabricator 


0 


1 






Tool aird die 'trades 


0 


14 






Too 1 des igner 


0 


1 






we la^r 


0 


2 






rowcr engineer 


0 


1 






niscex laneous 


0 








niXivrignc 


0 


4 






Maintenance aillwriglit 


/ 


4 






- Maintenance -aechAnic 


/ ^ 


2 






Pipefitter (maintenance) 


^ 0 


1 




Subtotal 




I vnen: 


67 (Men: 


3,114) 


Servxce 


oaroer 


6 


198 






Cosmetologist 


98 


106 






Cook ^ 


22 


14 . 






Dental Technician 


0 


1 ' 






Optical Technician 


0 


- 1-: ^ 






Watchmaker 


1 








Business machine repair 


0 


1 






Small engine rep'^ir 


1 


0 






Day care teacher 


0 


3 






Glacier 


0 


1 






Miscellaneous 


1 


0" 




Subtotal 




135 (Men: 1,637) 


328 <Men: 


798) 


Graphic Arts 


Composition 


0 


2 






Preparation 


7 


1 




Subtotal 




7 (Men: 636) 


3 (Men: 


47) 



Source: Information provided by the Division of Apprenticeship and 
Trainings State of Wisconsin. 
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Table 


2* 'Womeq. Apprentices 


In Wisconsin by 


Industry Group •> 


Industry 
Group^ 


1974-78 

Period Total 


by Jan. 1980 

>> 


1979 

It 


« 

Increase 

% 


Construction 
(11) 


48 


98 . 


52 


113 


Industrial 
(19) 


57 


95 


' 38 


67 


Service 
(14) 


43 


45 


2 


5 


Graphic Arts 
(2) 


20 


21 


1 


5 


Total^ 
(46) 


166 


259 


93 


56 * 



Source: Information provided by the Division of Apprenticeship 
and Training, State of Wisconsin. \ 

a. Figures In parentheses Indicate number of|trades*in each 
group with women apprentices by January 1980. 

b. Since barber apprenticeships In Wisconsin^ are no longer male- 
Intensive, this trade Is not Included. Apprentice cooks are not 
Included since cooking Is generally considered to be traditionally 
female work. Computer programmer, case xilde, and apprenticeship field 
representative apprentices are excluded because for the past two years 
all were state employees. Several other trades are excluded because In 
Wisconsin apprenticeship Is no longer a viable way to learn the trade. 
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that the similarity in the aggregate masks several clear trends in the 
Individual trades. 

There is a marked decline in apprenticeship starts in cosmetology- 
from a total of 138 in 1970 to 74 in 1979. Wisconsin apprenticeship 
officials ascribe this development partly to the low pay earned by ap- 
prentices in this trade ^nd partly to the fact that the 1970s have been 
lean years for the trade, since hair fashions for women (long and 
^straight) have allowe^ many to manage their coiffure with fewer or no 
visits to cosmetology shops. 

The vocational-technical school system offers another route to 
cosmetology, however, through one year of full-time schooling. Analy- 
sis of the vocational-technical ^stem's records over the same period 
show a steady rise of entrants t% the trade through the cosmetology 
school. In 1970, there were two cosmetology schools in the state that 
produced just over 150 graduates; in 1973-74 there were three schools 
and 212 graduates; in 1976-77 there were ffve schools and 296 gradu- 
ates; and in 1978-79 the number of cosmetology schools had increased to 
six and the number of graduates to 362. When the apprentice and school 
figures ajce combined the total numbers of starts in the trade show, a 
steady increase over the ;iecade, from just below 300 in 1970 to 401 in 
1976 to 448 in 1978. 

During the same period, the numbers of starts in the barber trade 
.increased from 109 in 1970 to 191 in 1979. What is even more striking 
is that while the barber trade as a whole is still- maie-intensive, in 
Wisconsin barber apprenticeships are now female-intensive. In 1970, 
there were eight women who started as barber apprentices, fewer than 
one in ten total starts; by 1975, the numbers of men entering barber 
apprenticeships had dropped to less than half and the number of women 
had increased fivefold, sb that 1975 starts irt barbering were divided 
equally between the sexes; by 1979, women accounted for over 75 percent 
of barber apprentice starts. The transition of a trade from being dom-^ 
inated.by one sex to being taken over by the other sex in this way 
should provide fascinating material for an in-depth study of economic ^ 
•factdrs And dynamics ot human interaction. 

The final column in table 3 shows the impact of the 1970-1973 
Women in Apprenticeship project. Whereas only 13 women entered train- 
ing for trades other than barber and cosmetologist in 1970, the number 
grew steadily through 1973, when there were 67 female starts. Between 
the end of the first project and the impact of the inclusion of goals 
and timetables for women in the apprenticeship equal opportunity rules, 
the annual number of female starts in trades other than barbering and 
cosmetology hovered between t4ie mid-twenties and the low forties. ' Af- 
ter th^ U.S. Department of Labor rules took effect, the numbers jumped 
again to the high seventies. 



Table 3. Wisconsin Apprenticeship Starts by Sex, I970-I979* 



Year 



Total 



Barbers 



M 



Traditionally Female Trades 
Cosmetologist Home Health Day Care 



Female Starts, Other Than 
Barbers and Traditionally* 
Female Trades 



1970 


1,898 


168 


101 


fi 


LJO 


0 


. 1971 


2,026 


228 


82 


A 


119 


9 


1972 


2,410 


244 


72 


11 


102 


21 


1973 


3,040 


184 


49 


K 

14 


81 


6 


1974 


2,464 


137 


37 


20 


88 


0 


1975 


1,667 


189 


43 


43 


0 

88 


0 


1976 


2,007 


'■ 214 


47 


60 


105 


0 


1977 


2,548 


183 


. 47 


61 . 


93 


0 


1978 


2,839 


276 


46 


110 


86 


0 


1979- 


2,280 


294 


47 


144 


74 


.0 


Total 23,179 2 


,117 


571 


475 


974 


^ 36 



9 

67 
67 
16 
4 

16 
5 
4 

2 
1 

191 



. 13 
29 
43 
67 
25 
42 
44 
25 
78 
75 



441, 



Source: Information provided by \the Division of Apprenticeship .and Training, State of Wisconsin. 
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• Another result of the f^rst Women In Apprenticeship project's rec- 
^ ognltlon that many skilled jobs were considered npnapprentlceable sim- 
ply because they were traditionally women's work, was the creatSn of 
apprenticeship programs for hpmemaker and home health aides and for day 
care teachers. Table 3 Illustrates the gharp dwindling of registered 
apprentices in these trades once the special efforts of project staff 
were no longer available. 

Even In 1970, before women had entered more than a handful of 
skilled trades, there was concern that new entrants not be 'trapped In 
what has been called the "revolving door" effect, whereby they enter 
only to drop out before completion. In 1973, the first Women In Ap- 
prenticeship project conducted a survey of the 187 women who had,been' 
apprenticed In Wisconsin during the period from 1970 through 1972. Of 
these, 85 per,cent from a total of 25 occupations responded. ^ ' 

The most surprising finding pf the 1973 survey was thkt the d^-op- . 
out rate for women apprentices was only 24 percent, • while the dropout 
rate documented by Baroccl in the other Wisconsin-based -study, lij which 
the sample was 90 percent male, was So percent. The comparison was not 
considered precise, however, since one study included active continuing 
apprentices and the jther did not. 

Table. 4 .compares, the women apprentice status findings of the 1973 
survey with that of the 262 women Indentured Into male-Intensive ap- 
prenticeships In traditionally male trades during the years 1974 
through 1979. Though the majority of women In the 1973 survey were In 
female-lnten^lve apprenticeships, the patterns, by status, are 
remarkably, similar. 

The 33 dropouts who responr'ed to the 1^73 Women In Apprenticeship 
survey gave the following reasons for their fall-ure to complete their 
apprenticeships: 10 , _ 

Number Percentage 

1. Salary wasn't high enough for my needs 6 15.7 

2. Moved out of state ' "2 5.3 

3. I terminated my employment 3 7,9 

4. Employer went out of business ^ ,3 7.9 

5. Job was too far away (transportation) ,2 5.3 

6. Someone else was hired to fill' my place 2 5.3 

7. Full program hadn't begun 3 7^9 
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Table 4. Status of Women Apprentices In Wisconsin, 1973 and 1980 



Apprentice 
status 



1970-1972 starts 
(surveyed 1973) 

4 X — 



1974-i9W starts' In traditionally 
male trades (analyzed Jan* 1980) 



Active 

Terminated 

'Graduated 



IIG 
38 
11 



69.1 
23-9 , 
6.9 



149 

■ 74 
39 



56.8 
28.6 
14.9 



Total 



159 



.99.9 



262 



1.00.3 



Source: The 1973 data are from Patricia Mapp, Women In 
Apprenticeship, Why Not ? (Washington, D.C.: ,U.S. Department of Labor^ 
1973); th$ 1980 data are from the Division of Apprenticeship and 
Training, State of Wisconsin.' 
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8. Health reasons 2 5,3 

9» Other Indlvl'dual reasons 15 39,4 

In 1973 no questions were asked about possible difficulties In In- 
tegrating a woman apprentice Into an axl-male or predominantly male 
work environment because almost all of the women were apprenticed In 
traditionally female trades, but answers to the questions that were 
asked brought out some suggestive differences In numbers and percen- 
tages between dropouts and those who were active apprentices or had 
' completed training (see table 5), 

It will be Interesting to see whether the women who have entered 
apprenticeships in traditionally male trades between 1974 and IV9 re- 
flect the same pressures and concerns as the women surveyed in 1973, or 
whether they reflect the pressures reported by the (mainly male) ap- 
prentices who responded to other surveys. 

The ten /ears of computerized records available in 1980 allow fo.* 
a far more accurate analysis of dropout rates than was possible in 1972 
or 1973 and demonstrate th^ distorting effect of including active ap- 
prentices. 

■ 

Table 6 shows the outcome, by sex and Industry group, of all men 
and women who started their apprenticeships In Wisconsin in each year, 
from 1970 through 1979. The higher dropout rate of female apprentices 
In the service trades can probably be explained by their very low 
wages,^ There is clearly a somewhat higher dropout rate of female than 
male apprentices in the construction trades, though it is not as high 
as had been predicted by some supporters of the "keep the Industry male 
club,- Despite the .fact that women are newcomers to the industrial 
skilled trades, their dropout rates in Wisconsin so far are very 
similar to those of their far more numerous male counterparts. 



Population Data for the Period from 1974 through 1979 

t ' Figures 1, 2, and 3 provide, in graphic form, considerable in- 

formation about the population of women in apprenticeship from 1974 
through 1979. Data were provided by the Division of Apprenticeship and 
Training for the State of Wisconsin. By industry group and trade, the 
tenure of each woman who was an apprentice in a traditionally male 
trade in a male-int«r<'ive apprenticeship in Wisconsin from January 1,, 
1974, through December 31, 1979, is shown. All dates within the period 
. are shown to the mo^ith, and graduate, terminated, a-^ active appren- 
tices are dif f erent^iated. 

I 
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Figure 2 
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Figure 3 
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Table 5. 


Reasons for Leaving or Continuing Apprenticeship, 


1973 


























Dropouts 


Actives and Completers 








X 




# 


X 









\ 38 


100 


Total 


121 


100 








36 


94 


M 
% 

Found the work personally rewarding 


121 


100 








32 


84.2 


Had at the outset expected to complete 


115 


95 






--- 


11 


28.9 


Had experienced post-H.S. vocational 
crai ni 


40 


33.1 




* 




23 


60.5 


Were married 


60 


49.6 








A 


' 10.6 


Were widowed, divorced or separated 


22 


18.2 . 








'? 


23.7 


were cne main support of their family 


50 


&1.3 








11 


28.9 


Received no classroom related Instruc- 
tion 


21 


17.4 








18 


47.4 


Knew how and whom to contact in state 
apprenticeship agency for help or advice 


66 


54.5 






— 


12 


„."3i.6 - 


-.-Did BO 1: have a skilled journey person 
w(/Livxii|^ cxuacxy wxLii tnem 


31 


25.6 




- 




12 


31.6 


Found jsome physical aspects of the job 

too d1 f f 1 ml t 


18 


14.9 








.... g 


21-1 . 


Met with resistance from family, friends 
or co-workers on deciding on apprentice-^ 
• ship 


15 


12.4 








32 


84.2 


Had friendly daily relations with co- 
workers 


118. 


97.5 








9 


23.7 


Transportation was a problem 


15 


12.4 






\ 


6 


16 

1 i 


Wages too low as apprentice and earned 
more in subsequent Job 










10 


26 


Would have continued as apprentices if 
someone had encouraged them 












Source: 
' (Washington, 


Patricia Mapp, Womea in Apprenticeship, Why Not?' 
D.C.: U.S. Department of Labor, 1973). 


J 
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Table 6. Outcoae, by Sex and Industry Group, of Wisconson Apprentice Starts, 1970-1979 





Construction 




Industrial 




Service 




Graphic 


Arts 




H» 

ls> 
























' W 

TOTAL 2. 

OQ 
OQ 

on 


1970 


Ac- 
tive 


Inac- 
t ive 


Grad- 
uate 


Total 


Ac- 
tive 


Inac- 
tive 


Grad- 
uate 


Total 


Ac- 
tive 


Inac- 
tive 


Grad- 
uate 


Total 


Ac- 
tive 


Inac- 
t ive 


Grad- 
uate 


Total 



Feaale 

Male 


23 
23 


1 

141 
142 


402 
402 


1 

566 
56/ 


3 
3 


147 
147 


473 
473 


623 
623 




109 
254 
363 


56 
298 
354 


165 
552 
717 




1 

46 
47 


1 

129 
130 


2 

175 
177 


168 
1,916 
2,084 


1971 
female 

Total 


10 
10 


155 
155 


456 
456 


621 
621 




167 
167 


397 
397 


564 
564 




163 
314 

477 


62 
403 
465 


225 
717 
942 




2 
50 
52 


1 

87 
83 


3 

137 
140 


228 
2,039 
2,267 


1972 

Male 

Total 


23 
23 


202 
202 


609 
609 


834 
834 


1 
1 


2 

206 
208 


2 

591 
593 


4 
798 
802 


1 

1 


1^3 
368 
511 


91 
298 
389 


234 
667 
901 


1 
1 


4 
38 
42 


2 
80 
82 


119 
125 


244 
2,418 
2,662 


1973 , 
Male 


54 
54 


1 

275 
276 


1 

824 
825 


2 

1,153 
1,155 


5 

5 


25 ' 
355 
380 


1 

785 
786 


26 
1,145 
1,171 


2 
2 


76 
284 
360 


74 
347 
,421 


150 
633 
783 




5 
33 
38 


1 

80 
dl 


6 

113 

n9 


184 
3,044 
3,228 



T9ir 



FcMle 


68 
68 


1 

163 
164 


3 
521 

" 524 


4 
752 
756 


18 
18 


2 ^ 
321 
323 


1 

793 
794 


3 

1,132 
1.135 




82 
246 
328 


44 
265 
309 


126 
5U 
637 


1 . 
1 


2 
26 
28 


2 
46 

. ^8 


4 
73 
77 


137 . 
2,468 
2,605 


1975 

FeMle 


144 
144 


1 

116 
117 


175 
175 


1 

435 
436 


42 
42 


3 

194 
197 


2 

465 
467 


5 

701 
706 


1 

10 
11 


97 
242 
339 


71 
237 
308 


169 
489 
658 


1 
1 


7 
24 
31 


6 
20 
26 


13 
45 
58 


188 
1,670 
1,838 


resale 

Total 


3 

448 

451 . 


1 , 
146 
147 


100^ 
100 


4 
694 
698 


1 

300 
301 


2 

178 
180 


6 

322 
328 


9 

800 
809 


2 ^ 
42 
44. 


109 
251 
360 


80 
190 
270 


191 
483 
674 


5 

5 


10 

22 
32 


14 
14 


10 
41 
51 


214 
2,018 
2,232 


1977 

Fsaalr ■ , , 

Total 

1978 


2 

963 
965 


4 
230 
234 


29 
29 


6 

1,222 
1,228 


7 

618 
625 


3 

195 
198 


141 
141 


10 
954 
964 


27 
119 
146 


88 

162 
250 


47 
61 
108 


162 

342 . 
504 


9 
9 


5 
9 
14 


6 
6 


5 
24 
29 


183 
2,542 
2,725 



' Fewile 20 10 

HaU 1,149 206 

Total 1.1 69,-^^.11^ 

im 

Feaale 43 9 

Hale 1,100 66 

Tot'^1..' 1.143 75 



30 

18 1,373 



21 
897 
^8 



5 

164 
169 



26 

29 1,090 
29 1,116 



85 
198 
283 



93 
132 
225 



37 
29 
66 



215 
359 

574 



2 
16 
18 



52 34 
6 1,172 1 ,069 



5 
96 
101 



1 39 
14 1,179 



162 
^308 
470 



54 
77 
131 



10 



14 



226 1 
389 9 
615 10 



Source: Information provided by the Division of Apprenticeship end Training, Scate of Wisconsin. 
I nac 1 1 ve*t eniitiat ed . 



3 
24 
27 



1 
11 
12 



274 
2,846 
3.120 



318* 
2,751 
3,069 



12D 
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ExaBination of these wonen by industry group (table 7) shows that 
the two groups with very saall nuabers of active apprentices had gradu- 
^'i^fLIf^fMl^^*® (service trades) and 33.3 percent (graphic arts 
-Trades); ic IS Too early to predict, what pr 6poftTbn~5f ThiTarge " 
bars of active women apprentices in the construction and industrial 
trades will graduate. 

Minority woaen constitute 11.5 percent of the 262 women who 
started apprenticeships in traditionally male skilled trades from 1974 
through 1979. Table 8 shows the numbers of Caucasian and minority mem- 
bers of the selected population, by status. 

Minority women are somewhat underrepresented in the graphic arts ' 
and service trades, and constitute 14 percent and 12.5 percent of fe- 
male apprentices in the construction and industrial trades respective- 
ly. The fact that almost* no minority women have graduated and that a 
high proportion (73 percent) -axe currently active apprentices indicates 
that the entry of minority women into traditionally male trades in 
Wisconsin is a very recent phenomenon. 



The 1980 Women In Apprenticeship Project ' 
Study Design | 

This project is in the initial phase at the time of this writing. 
Research started with a few initial, in-depth, open-ended interviews 
with apprentice coordinator*. Joint Apprenticeship Committee members, 
apprentices, drop-outs, instructors of related training, supervisors, 
and co-workers to explore and review all possible relevant factors in 
the Job and training situation. 

Using the records of the Wisconsin Division of Apprenticeship and 
Training, last knovn addresses were used to send a letter explaining 
the, project and soliciting the participation of the 262 subjects. 
Hail-back postcards were included so that subjects could indicate the 
timM of day they might be reached by phone. The responses of 'all 
those in the study population who can be reached by mutual agreement 
Cmail-back cards), through telephone information services, or with as- 
sistance from employers or the State Division of Apprenticeship and 
Training will be tabulated and analyzed. 

the telephone interviewing technique was selected as the most ef- 
fective way to carry out this study for several reasons. When the 
study was conceived in the spring of 1979, Division of Apprenticeship 
and Training figures indicated there were approxinstely one hundred 
women who had been enrolled in the trades that would be looked at in 
this study. By spring of 1980, that mnnber had swollen to 262, 
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Table 7. 1974-1979 Wisconsin Female Starts in Traditionally Male 
Trades, by Status and Industry Group, January 1980 



Industry Group 


Active 


Terminated 


Graduated 


Termination 
rate 


Total 


Construction 


72 


24 


3 


24.24Z 


99 


Industrial 


67 


18 


11 


18.75Z 


96 


Service 


7 


21 


18 


45.65Z 


46 - 


Graphic Arts 


3 


11 


7 


33.33Z 


21 


Total 


149 


74. 


39 ^ 




262 



Source: Information provided by the Division of Apprenticeship 
and Trainingr Sta^e of Wisconsin. . 
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Ta^re 8.^ Women Al^prentlces in Wisconsi^i Who Started In Jraditionally 
Male Trades 1974-1979, by Status., Race^ and Industry Group 



Industry ^ . ' Status Subtotal Total 

Al:tive Terminated Graduated 



c* 




•v, c* 
— .^^ — 


M* 


c* 


M* 


C* 


M* 

i 




Co n«jt: ruction 62 




20 , 


4 


3 


•0 


85 


14 


99 










• 




Industrial <j 56 

t J, 








11 


0 


84 


12 


96 


Service J 


0 




2 


17 


1 


43 


2 


46 


Graphic Arts 2>v^ 


,-1. ^i -ll' : 


of 




0 


20 


1 


21 




















Subtotals 127^1^^-*^ 


67 


7) 

i 


38 


1 


232 


30 ^ 


262 



Totals • 149 74; 39 262 262 



Source: . Information provided by the Division of Apprenticesliip 
and Training, State of Wisconsin. 



* C»Caucasian; M-Minority' 
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increasing the sample size to an unmanageable number if personal inter- 
views were to be conducted as. originally planned. 

Another factor that made telephone interviews more desirable was 
the untimely advent of the enetgy crisis. Though many of the appren- 
tj.ces are located in, the urban centers of Milwaukee and Madison, most 
are scattered about the state. Within project budgets and Kith the ad- 
dltional number of subjects, personal interviews would have been pro- 
hibitively .expensive. 

The final factor' that led to the telephone interview as the tech~ 
nique of choice was the existence of the University of Wisconsin Survey 
Research Laboratory in the city of Madison. Questionnaires were, 
therefore, designed to be administered by professional interviewefs at 
the Survey Research Laboratory, These interviewers .were briefed on the 
apprenticeship (system, the goals of the project, and the known attri- 
butes of the respondents to whom they would be talking. 

' " \ 
Twelve telephone ^tempts will be made to reach each respondent 
before she or he will be considered unreachable. Referrals from people 
with the same last naifte will be sought for respondents with small city 
or town addressed in an attempt to locate them. 

It is anticipated that there will be difficulties reaching some of 
the subjects, especially among those who have terminated tneir appren- 
ticeships and moved oh to other occupations and perhaps new locations. 
With an average age of 25.5, these women, are in. the age group most 
likely to have unlisted telephone numbers. However, every effort ;.will 
be made! to reach as many of them as posf^ible, and. it is hoped that a 
minimum of 70 percent can l>e reached. 

• 

Pretests indicate that the interviews run approximately 40 minutes 
with the apprentices and about half that with the co-workers and super^ 
visors. Marginal notes are being kept by the interviewers and both the 
questionnaires and code book will be made available to the project. 

During the course of each interview, the apprentices are asked for 
thet name of a co-worker or supervisor they think might be willing to be 
interviewed. Those referrals constitute the survey sample for the sec- 
ond wave survey. This "snowballing" technique will provide data from 
male observer-participants in the woman apprentices ^experience. 

Not all apprentices are able to provide such referrals. The nat- 
ure of construction work, for example, is such that apprentices may 
have no opportunity for establishing working relationships close ^enough 
to get past nicknames. Also, some apprentices are not willing to sub- 
mit names of co-workers or supervisora^if they have had experiences 
sufficiently unsatisfactory to cau«e them to terminate their 



apprenticeships. It is hoped that at least half of the apprentices 
reached will provide names of co-workers or supervisors. If that goal 
is not achieved, additional names will be sought through the employers- 
on file with the DivisT^Tn of Apprentitesl\ip and Training of the State 
of ,Wrtconsin. 

Additional .follow-up calls will be made for further in-depth in- 
' formation from respondents who have indicated in responding to the 
questi^onnaire. chat they are willing- to receive them and whose experien- 
ces seem worth documenting in detail*^ 



Questionnaire Design 

The questionnaire for' apprentices is designed ^to elicit informa- 
tion about: the apprentice's experiences before beginning apprentice- 
ship training; experience^ on the job and in related instruction class- 
es; attitudes toward the apprenticeship experience; reasons for ter- 
mination, graduation, and/or plans for continuation. 'It, also ^eks to 
elicit a referral to a co-worker or supervisor. 

The questionnaire for co-workers and ■suf)erv^sors*is designed tc 
elicit information about some of the samer things, but questions vary 
according the number of years worked in the trade and the status 
(journeyman, fellowrapprentice, or supervisor) of the respondent. • 
Younger co-Workers wl^l be asked about their experiences prior to 
beginning apprenticeships training, their experiences as apprentices on 
the job and-ln related i»»;4;ruction classes, and their attitudes toward 
apprenticeship training. Older co-workers wUl be asked to assess 
apprentices* performance today as compared to when they were in train- 
ing themselves. Supervisors will be asked about their attitudes toward 
women in apprenticeship ^^from a supervisor's point of view. 

- ^ X. 

All respondents Will be asked the same questions about conditions 
on^the job (oeeded skills, difficulties, attitudes of the men on the 
job, hazing, harassment, differences between the ways in which male and 
female apprentices are treated, attitudes toward women in the trades) 
that were asked the woman apprentice who worked \»lth them*. Theif an- 
swers will, be based on their experience of having worked witina woman . 
apprentice. 



Data Analysis ^ 

Because of the extensive number of cells into which' the data may ' 
be organized—worn a apprentices (active, graduated, terminated), 
co-workers '(more Lhan ten years in the trade, less than ten years), 
supervisors, c<5-orientational pairs (apprentlce/siipervisor, 
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apprentice/co-worker) , trade group ,( construction, Industrial, service, 
graphic arts^), trade (bricklayer, carpenter, steamfltter, drafter, 
pattern maker, tool and die qp^ker,: butcher, locksmith, watchmaker^ 
compositor, to name but a few)— and with a riaxlmum number of only 262, 
It Is uncertain which l^des ofc analysis will be most appropriate at 
this point 1q* the pro ject*''^;t Is anticipated that those factors that 
Inhibit or foster success And atKre^tance of these women will emerge as 
the data are grouped and analyzed, and that there wll-I be some factors 
that will emetge across the many cells that this study focuses on. 

Preliminary Fllidlngs 

* - * 

This second Women In Apprenticeship project Is expected to-be com- 
gj^eted by 1981. Some preliminary demographic analyses as of mld-1980, 
are contalnSd In table 9* It^ shows the average age of the womei^ who 
entered male*intenslve apprenticeships in traditionally male skilled * 
trades by Wisconsin Industry group from 197A through 1979 at the time 
they started their apprenticeships. It also shows that in all ^but the 
construction trades the women who completed .apprenticeship training 
were the ones who were most mature at the time oS apprenticeship start* 

At what point in training do women in traditionally male trades 
drop out? Of the 74 women who t^ermlnated before graduation, 74*3 
petcenp (55) dropped out within the 'first 14 months of their appren- 
ticeship, and 86.5 percent (74) within the first 24 months. Clearly,^ , 
the. longer a woman survives as an apprentice, the greater her chances 
of graduating. ^ ^ ' , * ' 



Hypotheses - 

Host o£ the projected findings for this project are stlllln the 
f oiln of hypotheses waiting to, be proved or disproved by the data col- 
lected. .These hypotheses are that women are more likely to succeed in 
apprenticeship training for traditionally male skilled blue-collar 
tnades if: ' . ' 

1. they have worked in a semi-'skllled or unskilled traditionally 
ma^le blue-collar job before they began their apprenticeship; 

* ^ ^ ' . . 

2. they are personally familiar with blue-collar mores through 
friends or family; ^ ' 

,they had realistic expectations about what it would be like to 
^ work in the trade of their choice;. 
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Table 9. Average Age of Women at the Time of ^tart in Selected 
Apprenticeships, by Status within Industry Groups 



Industry G/oup Active Terminated Graduated Mean age 

** " Total number 



Construction 
(n) 


25.7 
71 


25.66 
16 


23.03 
3 


25.6 
94 


Industrial 
(n) . 


26.9 
65 


24.85 
18 


. 27.6 

> 10 


26.6 
95 


Service 
(n) 

* 


24.9 . 
9 


23.6 
21 


25.7 . 
15 


, 24.5 
45 


Graphic Arts 
(n). 


22.6 
2 


23.93 
11 


" ,27.9 
8 


25.3 

' 2l' 



Source: Information provided by the Division of Apprenticeship and 
training, Siiate of Wisconsin* 
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4* they were a participant In a preapprentlceshlp program or were 
closely guided by an iirformal^ knowledgea^e support system; 

5* ^^they had had an opportunity to learn to use the cools and 
^^r%ctice the skl^lls of the trade before they began their ap- 
prlnticeship; \ 

6* they have a sense of bnmor and are slow to «take offense; 

7. their on-the-job supervisor's are not antagonistic to the in- 
troduction of women to the trade; 

8* they are not the only vemen in a traditionally male trade at 
the worksite; 

S* the presence of women the worksite is consivlered inevitable 
by the men on the job; 

10. their co-wdrkerS are friendly and helpful rathe*, than defen- 
sive and hostile; 

11* they are not subjected tp str^ 1 hazing or ^arassment; 

12* they are satisfied with the availability and quality of 
related instruction; 

13* they genuinely enjoy the work .f their trade and the feeling 
of competence it gives. them to perform it satisfactorily* 

Whatever the findings with regard to these hypotheses, correla- 
tions leading to valid gener izations from this study should be of 
great value to CETA-fuaded outreach projects acid to the beginning ef- 
forts being made through the Work Incentive Program to place women in 
better paying blue-collar jobs. The findings of this research project 
^ should also be of use in improving effectiveness of affirmative action 
prograuis set up by private and public employers, in which efforts are 
being made to employ women in trades that have in the past been filled 
entirely by men* Lastly, the findings of this modest research effort 
should lay some of the groundwork for general hypotheses to be tested 
in future lonfltudinal studies and in more extensive^ research efforts 
aimed at definitively isolating and analyzing the social factors that 
work to extend and continue occupational segregation by sex thrr :ghout 
this society as a whole in blue- , pink- , and white-collar job areas, 
ani at all job levels* 
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1. Herbert Meyer and Mary Lee, The Integration of Females into 
Male-Oriented Jobs; Experiences of Certain Public Utility Companies 
(Contract No. 21-12-75-18) (Employment and Training Administration, 
1976). 

2. In 1971, there was only one demonstration project to prepare and 
place women in preapprenticeship, apprenticeship, and traditionally 
male blue-collar job openings. In 1978, there were more than 80 such 
projects. 

« 

3. Norma Briggs, Women and the Skilled Trades (Columbus, Ohio: 
Educational Resources Information Center, 1979), pp. 3 and 8. 

4. Thomas A. Barocci, The Drop Out and the Wisconsin Apprenticeship 
Program; A Descriptive and Econometric Analysis (Madison; Industrial 
Relations Research Institute, Univer&ity of Wisconsin, 1972), pp. 
94-95. 

5. These are: ' lithographic stripper, lithographic camerman, florist 
watchmaker, architectural draftsman, printer, and baker. 

6. Patricia Mapp, Women in Apprenticeship, Why Not? U,S. Department 
of Labor Monograph No. 33 (Washington, D.C.: U. S. Department of 
Labor, 1973). 

7. ' For internal purposes, the Wisconsin Division of Apprenticeship 
and Trarning does not follow the State and National Apprenticeship. 
System (SNAPS) of occupational classification. It divides trades into 
four major categories — construction, industrial, service, and graphic 
arts — and so relegates fewer trades than SNAPS to a miscellaneous 
category. 

8. Defined for project purposes as a trade more than 75 percent male 

9. These are: public health aide, manager, day care teacher, home- 
maker, home health aide, police detective, cosmetologis :, central 
office repairwoman, draftswoman, radio-TV mechanic, barber, layout 
stripper, lithographic stripper, printer operator, process artist, 
rubber engraver, weekly newsprinter, pharmacy technician, medical 
records technician, surface technician, second class engineer, cook, 
health care facilities cook, silk screen cutter, nursing assistant, 
meat cutter. 



10. Mapp, W omen in Apprenticeship . 



RECENT EFFORTS TO INCREASE FEMALE PARTICIPATION! 
IN APPRENTICESHIP IN THE BASIC STEEL INDUSTRY 
IN THE MIDWEST 
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Introduction 

American voaen have had, and continue to have, few craft jobs. In 
1974, only 4 percent of all craft workers were wpiien. *y 1978, women 
comprised 5.6 percent of craft workers. Within trades, women are nu- 
merically concentrated in a few occupations such as beautician and 
baker. No more than 2 percent of carpenters, electricians, mechanics, 
pipefitters, or tool and die makers were women in 1978. 

Matters have not changed much in recent years, despite various 
equal eiq>loyment and affirmative action programs. In, June 1978 women 
constituted only 2.6 percent of all apprentices. In construction 
crafts, where programs to combat racial discrimination have been active 
for a decade or longer, women held only 1.9 percent of apprentice open- 
J.ngiL at^ the -dose of 1978. 

N Academic concern about tho paucity of women in apprenticeable oc- 

cupati o n s io a remarkabl y r e c e nt p he no menon. A 1976 z b kz b y three ^ 

leading employment and training scholars devotes two full pages of a 
chapter oh apprenticeship to decrying the small number of blacks in ap- 
prenticeships and to racial discrmination. However, there is no refer- 
ence at all to the small number of women in apprenticeable occupa- 
tions. The authors' inattention to the lack of women is most evident 
in ♦heir statement that "...the traditional father-son relationship in 
many skilled crafts is weakening because it discriminated agains't min- 
orities and becausie many craftsmen with higher incomes send their sons^ 
to college.** 

. The purpose of the above remarks is to put the midwest steel in- 
dustry situatiqn concerning females in apprenticeable occupations in 
context. In the economy in general, women have had a small share of 
apprenticeable jobs. This situation has not been a cause of concern. 



at least until recently, among ei 
labor market and employment. Ind 



her policymakers or students of the 
^ed, it is possible that the small 



representation of women in most c raft occupations is due to factors 
other than sex discrimination, such as women's vocational preferences. 
However, this is an empirical question. 
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This study reports on the effort to increase female participation 
in craft occupations and apprenticeship in the^ Bastc steel industry in 
the midwest. A nationwide effort to increase female ediployment was In- 
cluded among the provisions of a 1974 consent decree negotiated with 
most major steel producers^ the-United Steelworkers of America, and 
various federal agencies. As described later, one of the two companies 
involved in this research is a signatory to that decree. The other 1^ 
a party to a conciliation agreement containing similar affirmative 
action provisions. 

The importance of the present study is that it may cast some light 
on the abili of public policy to alter the present situation. How 
effective can public policy be in changing the traditional pattern of 
employment in occupations that historically have been virtually exclus- 
ive male domains? Given encouragement and public policy backing, will 
woiren embrace opportunities to work in craft occupations, or will they 
continue to shun these traditionally male jobs? 



Scope of thc^ Study 

This n port is based on information^ from two large integrated 
steel i^lls. In 1978, the two mills employed about 32,500 workers, 
which is 48 percent of the 68,000 steel mill workers T^n the study 
area. They employed 3,548 women, which is 52 percent of the 6,800 
women employed in steel mills in the area. Thus, approximately one- 
half of borrj total and female area steel mill workers are employed in 
the two study mills. 1 



The proportion of females ij^ the sample plants, shown in table 1, 
is approximately the same as that in steel mills in the study area 
generally, and is well above the 6 percent proportion of women in steel 
l^ls nationally. 

The two taills included in th6 study produce roughly 10 percent of 
total domestic production. Both are profitable, relatively modern 
plants, and both have experienced stable to rising employment ir. ne 
past five years. Thus, they are representative of the healthiest seg- 
ment of the domestic steel industry. 

Male and female\mployment in the two mills in productidn and 
naintenance jobs is sho&Tt-iai^^ table 2. Note that female production and 
main^7nance employment has liicreased steadily during the years between 
1976 and 1979. 
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Table 1. Total, Male, and Female Employment in Two Selected 

Midwest Steel Mills, 1976-79 



Total 



Male 



Female 







# 


% 


# 


% 


1976 


30,389 


27,901 


91.8 


24fl8 


^ 8.2 


1977 


31,444' 


28,527 ^ 


90.7 


2917 


9.3 


1978 


32,478- 


28,930 


89.1 


3548 


10.9 


ISTa _ 


34,097 


- 29,929. 


87.8 


4168 


12.2 



Table 2. Total, Male, and Female Employment in Production and Maintenance 
, Positions in Two Selected Midyest Steel Mills, 1976-79 



Total 



Jiale 

# % 



Femal e 



1976 
19/7 
1978 
1979 



22,100 
22.843 
23,603 
24,912 



21,337 %.6 

21,796 95.4 

22,084 93.6 

22,974 92.2 



763> 3.5 

1047 4.6 

1519 6.4 

1938 7.8 
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Craft Occupations In tt4 Basic Steel Industry 

In 1978, 12,3^6,000 or 13 percent of the 94,373,000 employed per- 
sons In the United States were In craft occupations. Although craft 
occupations are often thought of as being concentrated In the construc- 
tion Industry, there are more craft workete^ In manufacturing than In 
any other industry group. iri^T*^ 4^144, 000 (19.3 percent) of the 
21,497,000 workers la manufacturing were^ ti^jraf t occupations. In dur- 
able manufacturltig, 21.2 percent of all workers 1vere In crafts. 

Craft workers have an even more significant role In basic steel 
mamifacturlng than In durable manufacturlpg generally. In 1979, 26.6 
petcent ol the work force in the two steel mills Included in this-^tudy 
were in crafk occupations. Of production and maintenance workers in 
these mills; 34.9 percent were craft workers. The relative Importcince 
of craft workers has Increased steadily during the past two or three 
decades, due to advancing technology in the steel Industry. This trend 
will no doubt continue. * 

• * 

Male and female cr^ft employment in the sample mills* is shown in 
table 3. The craft workers wer<s distributed over 21 occupations. The 
niuierlcally most liqportant occupations, comprlsiog over half of all 
craft workers, are mechanics, millwrights, and motor inspectors* At 
the other end of the scale, quantitatively, are pattern- makers, 
instrument repair workers, and scale repair workers. Neither mill had 
more tinir t err workers in any of these latter occupations. 



Affirmative Action in the Basic Steel Industry. 

Though seemingly a rece nt ph<i ivifligfv> n^ flff-tTi«A»<w arf-ipTi leglftia- 

tlon dates back to 1941 and the Roosevelt administration. At that 
time, an executive order was Issued prohibiting employment dlscrlmina*^ 
tlon by defense contractors. Througho»fl:^lie"194X)8 a^^ 
Fair Employment Laws and presidential executive orders were also passed 
to protete equality in employment. The passage of the Civil Rights Act 
of 196 ^ and subsequent amendments prohibited discrimination on the ba- 
sis of race, color, sex, religion, or national origin in various 

Mployment settings. 

.> 

Executive Order 11246, signed by President Johnson on^ept ember 
24, 1965, prohibited discrimination on the basis of race, creed, color, 
and national origin. On October 13, 1967, President Johnson signed 
Executive Order 11375 which added sex to the basis of prohibited dis- 
crimination. Order No. 4 Issued by the U«S* Department of Labor in 
January 1970 required that federal contractors take affirmative action 
with respei to minorities only. It was not until December 4, 1971, 
that Revises order No. 4 was issued by the secretary of labor, in which 
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Table 3. TotaLMaie anA.Eenal«-Cr«ft Eapioyoefit in Two 
Selected Midwest Steel Mills, 1976-79 



Male Female 
Total # % I 



1976 7332 7305 . 99.6 27 0.4 

1977 7826 7760 99.2 66 • 0.8 

1978 8170 8016 98.3 154 1.7 

1979 8780 8583 97.8 197 2.2 

« 

~ ■ " * ■ ■ t ^ 

Note: Company A 1979 data are for December 31. ill other data are 
for June 30 of each year. 
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affirmative action with respect to women was first required of federal 
^ contractors* 

It Is Important to note with regard to these mandates that It Is 
the consequences of disparate representation that are targeted* In 
other words, the government does not have to prove Intent on the part 
of the organization, but simply has to demonstrate that disproportion- 
ate representation of cercaln- classes does Indeed exist* Unless It can 
be shown that such disproportionate representation Is a "business 
necessity,** unlawful discrimination Is said to exist* 

I 

Consent decrees have been one widely adopted means of correcting " * 
such disproportionate representation* A consent decree Is a legally * , i 

binding agreement between various agencies of the U*S* government and ' 
the Institutions Involved, v often resulting from threatened litigation . | 

but In lieu of a final court proceeding* 

On April 12, 1974^ the steel Industry consent decree was signed by 
nine major steel companies and the United Steelworkers of America* 
xhls agrec^ment covers more than 340,000 workers in 250 plants* In j 
Addition to back pay, the consent decree resulted in complex and major 
revisions in the seniority system of virtually the entire Industry* ! 

With particular reference to trade and craft occupations, the^ 
steel Industry consent decree required oianagement to analyze e<;ch craft 
job in terms of its minority and female representation and, where ap* 
proprlate, to establish goals for minority groups and for females* An ^ 
implementing ratio of 30 percefitt was established for transfer into the 
crafts apd associated apprenticeships, to be maintained until the stlp- 

ulated goals wer e"2Kr hieved* — In other w or ds, S O-^per ceut of all -nev. ^ 

transfers into the craft occupations are to be either minority or fe- 
male group members* 

Seniority policies were altered to facilitate these goals* First, 
seniority factors were applied separately to each group for whom time- 
tables are established* Second, rules of seniority were changed so 
that a person no longer loses seniority when switching from one depart- 
ment to another* Thus, craft positions must be bid for on a plant-wide 
basis, rather than being restricted to a single unit* Outside appll-'' 
cants are considered only when there are no qualified bidders within 
the plant* , 

One of the companies participating in this survey withdrew from 
consent decree negotiations on the basis that it had not discriminator- 
ily hired or placed* This company, however, did subsequently sign two ' 
conciliation agreements with the U*S* Equal Employment Opportunity Ccta- 
mlsslon (EEOC) following four years of negotiations* One of these 
agreements is not fully operative due to collective bargaining 
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agreement restrictions on accelerated craft placement for women and 
nlnorities. Provisions that would revise pertinent seniority 
limitations are awaiting United Steelworkers Union signature. 



Ciaft Training in the Study Steel Mills 

To be certified at the different levels in a craft, workers must 
pass a set of work tests illustrative of tasks associated with the oc- 
cupation. There are three levels of journeymen in each craft. Gener- 
ally, workers who meet certain requirements and pass a set of criteria 
in testing (e.g., at?^ least five of nine tests) are certified ac the, 
bottom. level. Passing another set of criteria earns middle-level rat- 
ing, whereas the top level is awarded those passing all required tests. 
A Journeyman may take the additional tes-f.s needed to move to a higher 
grade about every six months until the tests are passed if he or she ' 
desires to do so. The pay increment between each journeyman grade is 
about 2 percent of base pay. 



Entry Routes into the Crafts 

Within the s al industry there have previously been no standard 
industry-wide training programs. Thus, both occupational content and 
apprenticeship content vary among firms. One consequence , of this vari- 
ation is to restrict the mobility of craft workers among firms. 

Under the 1968 Basic Steel Collective Bargaining Agreer.ent, the 
industry and the United Steelworkers of America agreed to embark on a 
program to standardize industry apprentice programs. As new^ a^pprentice 
training programs for each craft are developed, they vill replace ex- 
isting apprentice programs. As of May 1979, two programs, the 8,320 _ 
-^Jl^y^*^ apjprentixesJitp^arTd the 7,^280_ho*jtr-mlllvrTghF~i^ogram, , 
had been released. 

Routes into the crafts in the two mills studied were similar in 
some respects and different in others. In both mills, the collective 
bargaining agreement required posting of all job openings. Workers may 
bid on each opening and the most senior qualified worker bidding is 
awarded the position. In J1979, an average of six bids were received 
for each craft opening in Company A. Thus, entry into the crafts from 
within both plants is strongly affected by length of service. In both 
^plants, applicants from outside may be brought directly into craft 
openings only if there are not enough qualified bidders within the 
plant to fitt the openings. 

The means of acquiring the journeyman's credential vary across 
crafts and between firms. , Four different methods were used in the two 
mills. 
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Company A has active apprentice programs In eighteen of the twen- 
ty-one crafts. One other occupation has an Inactive apprentice program 
and there is no apprentice program In the remaining occupations. The 
other plant currently has only one active aporentlce program. 

The helper-handyman route is an alternative to apprenticeships in 
several^ occupations in Company A, although tfaere is a preference pn the 
part of the company toward formal apprentice programs. In late 1979 
this mill had some" handymen or helpers in six of the twenty-one crafts* 

Most of these helper-handymen were in the millwright occupation, 
which is °being replaced by the mill mechanic with its vocational ^ 
mechanic formalized apprenticeship program. The mechanic concept 
broadens and standardizes the duties, responsibili tie9, and training of 
the former millwright occupation and has replaced the millwright and 
the millwright helper in many^ production departments. 

Company B does not use the' helper-handyman route to craft Worker 
status. Rather,, graduates of two-year technical schools ate hired a? 
probationary craft workers . Such probationary workers must reach the 
bottom level of craftsmen within 520 hours on the job. This training 
is a combination of classroom and technlcat"^tT^rirn±Tig--taken-pTtOT~ to em - 
ployment. 

Company B also uses another method for training journeymen in two 
craf^ occupations. The company training school (hereafter referred to 
as training school) co;nbines related classroom instruction, as in ap- 
prenticeship, with vestibule training in the various job skills associ- 
ated with the craft for which the candidates are training. The ^rajji-, 
lag school will be discussed Jlii_mare -detail in a "fbllowing section,. 

Training in Select^ed Crafts 

Three crafts have been chosen for close study .to examine the role 
of women in craft occupations in the two firms. Two of the selected 
crafts, motor inspector and millwright-vocational mechanic, were chosen 
because there aire many workers in each craft in each of the study 
plants and because they are th^ trades for which the unique training 
school provides training. The third craft, machinist^ was selected be- 
cause it is the only tirade for which both mills currently have active 
apprentice programs^ 

Motor inspectors are ' responsible for keeping all mill electrical 
equipment in top operating condition. Motor inspectors inspect, re- 
pair, replace^ install, adjust, and maintain all types of electrical 
equipment'. Typical tasks include making conduit and wiring installa- 
tions, maintaining batteries on mobile equipment, troubleshooting crane 
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control panels, motors, and electronic components using the tools of 
the trade as well as blueprints and schematic diagrams. 

Millwrights are responsible for keeping all mill mechanical equip- 
ment in top operating condition. Millwrights inspect, repair, replace, 
install, adjust, and maintain all types of mechanical equipment. Typi- 
cal tasks include replacing rolls on rolling mills, cleaning and re- 
pairing lubrication devices, and assembling and aligning gears, bear- 
ings, and shafts. The job definition for vocational mechanic is simi7 
.lar to that for millwright. The mechanics are responsible for keeping 
all mill mechanical equipment in top operating condition to meet pro- 
duction requirements at any level of operation. They are responsible 
for inspecting, repairing, replacing, rebuilding, installing, adjust- 
ing, and troubleshooting equipment, using the tools , of the trade as 
well as blueprints, skett:hes, and schematic diagrams. The mechanic 
works on mill machinery, overhead cranes, hydraulic systems, and lubri- 
cation systems. Mechanics also learn about the mill's equipment, its 
spare parts, lubrication, piping systems, lower transmission, mechani- 
cal drives, gearing, clutches, bearijngs^, ^ou^Unga^^^an4 l^axinc^ and 
pn€ uma tics^ Thex-le^i^-^ tools, of the trade including 

" Wieri^^icetylene cutting equipment. 

Machinists (shop) use prints and instructions to lay out, prepare 
for Tn;»chining, and machine parts to precision tolerances, specijfjled 
finishes, and required fit. Typical tasks include operation of''lathlij&, 
^drill presses, planers, milling machines, boring mills, and tool l^' ^ 
grinders. Work also involves learning to lay out, mAke templates, 
jogs, -^d tools, and make sketches of parts. 

Training Motor Inspectors , 

• 

Company A currently trains motor inspectors only through appren- / 
ticeship. The apprentice program, which was begun in 1973, consists of 
three and one-half years of on-the-job training coupled with a two-year 
-related education program conducted by a local university. 

Company B obtains motor inspectors by testing perse ns previ- 
ous technical school training and through the training school. 

The training school began training motor inspectors in January 
1976. The school was developed in order to provide a source of craft- 
trained minorities and women, after experience showed that insufficient 
minorities and women were available within the plant to meet the terms 
of the consent decree concerning craft workers. 

The staff of the training school are employees of Company B, and 
maintain their identities with their plant departments. "They are paid 
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by their respective department are eligible for promotion and trans- 
fer therein, and are able to return to the same* 

The original concept Was to devej.op a training center for persoii^ 
not employed by Coap*any B* However, negotiations with the United ^ 
Steelworkers of America resulted In a school that accepted 50 students 
In each class, 25 plant employees and 25 students r^fferred under a Com- 
prehensive 'Employment and Training Act (CETA) program. The former were 
generally paid at Job Class 2 for their 51-week course, whereas the 
latter received the minimum wage frpm funds provided by the Office of ' 
Manpower Development of the state CETA agency. 

All students must haye a high school ^diploma or Its eqjulvalent and 
must have passed courses^ In high school algebra and a science. The 
plant students are chosen by bid based on plant length of service. The 
CETA applicants are screened and tested by the State Employment Service 
Division and referred to the^ training school. 

The laboratory- areas within the training school are equipped with 
appropriate test and demonstration equipment, Including various pieces , 
of • actual mill equipment. The, laboratory duplicates. Insofar as possi- 
ble, actual diagnostic and repair work of the type done iff the mill. 
Students devote roughly one-half of ^ach jday^ i:o-^clas»Toom ^udy tojd 
one-half^ tt>"~laB^orat^ry work. 

^ The program Includes four 12-week quarters. Between each quarter 
there is a one-week break during which the CETA students are taken to 
the plant dally to observe steel mill work In the areas they are study- 
ing. Plant employees are ' encouraged to take vacations during these, 
periodf • 

t , ( » 

Graduating employee-students are ^assured of employi^ent either In 
the craft position for which they have trained or the positions they 
left should no craft positions be available at the time. CETA students 
have no such guarantees, but are considered for employment when vacan- 
cies exist. In fact, almost all employee-graduates and CETA graduates 
have been placed in jobs in the craft for which they trained. 

As of fall 1978, the training school had graduated 145 motor In- 
spectors, including 67 CETA referrals and 78 company employees. The 
motor inspector program has been discontinued due to lack of plant * * 
demand for additional motor inspectors.* 

/ 



Training Mlllvright-Vocational Mechanics 



r 



Company A trains millwrights only througjfci the helper-handym^^' 
route. Progression from handyman-maintenance helper to Journeyma,^ y ' 
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millwright status is dependent on business conditions or job openings. 
The training is strictly of the on-the-job variety, but many of the 
helpers do attend vocational inechanlc schools to keep up with the 
formal mechanic's appretitice program. Because the training Is received 
tn-a specific mill enviri^^unent the mo^lity of the helper and even of 
the millwright is somewhat^vrestricted even under liberal transfer pro- ' 
cedures. This training is contrasted with that of the vocational 
mechanic apprenticeship program. This program consists of three and 
one-half years of on-the-job training coupled with a three-year related 
instruction program conducted by the local school system. The training 
is designed >to create a journeyman wit1i a wide background of mechanical 
skills all owing the individual to perform the mechanical operations ^f 
virtually any production mill. • T 

^ - Company B obtains millwrights by testing persons with previous 
tectolcal 'school training, and through the training school. From 1977 
througK, 1979, 107 millwrights were obtained through the first method. 

The discussion of the training school -program for motor Inspector 
applies to the millwright program as well. The nature, length, and 
size of the programs are comparable. As' of f^ll 1979, the training 
school hadjjra^^^^ and 
"llTcoVpany employees. At. the present timt, only company employees are 
being trained at the training school because-of reduced need for^addi- 
tional millwrights and a sufficient, number of interested employees to 
fill all class openings. 

Training Machinists - 

Company -A currently trains shop machinists only through appren- * 
ticeship. The shop machinist apprentice program, established in 1937, 
consists of four years of on-the-job training coupled to a four-year 
related education program conducted by a local school system. 

Company B crains machinists only through an apprenticeship pro- 
gram, in which there were 28 apprentices in late 1979. The program is 
similar to that at Company A, in that it consists of four years of on- 
the-job training coupled to three and one-half years of related in- 
struction* ^ 

How Wometi Fare Using Various Craft Entry Routes 

Tables 4 through 6 show the sex compcsition of workers in the 
motor inspector, millwright-vocational mechanic, and machinist crafts 
in companies A and B. Note that there are substantial difference's in 
the number of females among crafts and between firms. These differen- 
ce! are*clo8ely associated with variation in entry routes into the dif- 
ferent crafts ^n the two firms and with the timing of the initiation of 
specific programs ^ .tlfcrease the uumber of female craft workers. . 
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Table 4,» Motor - Inspector Employment In Two Selected 
Midwest Steel MLlis, 1976-79 





Male 


Female 




• Company A 


Company B 


Company A 


Company, B 


Ye^r 


Journey 


Appren- 
tices 


(All Journey) 


Journey 

\ 


Appren 
tices 


(All Journey) 


1976 


549 


237 " 


270. , 


0 


2 




1977 


567 


231 


280 


0 


4 


16 


1978 


589 


220 ' 


328 


0 


7 


39 

* 


L979 


610 


275 


326 . ' 


0 - 


16 


46 ' 



^ :f Njte: Company A 1979 data are. for December 31. All other data are 

for June 30 of each year. _ . . . _ 
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Table 5. Millwright-Vocational Mechanic Employment in Two Selected 
Midwest Steel Mills, 1976t79 





Male 


Female 

* 




Company A 


Company B 




Company A 


Company B . 


Year 


Journey 


Helpers & 


(All journey) 


Journey Helpers & 


(All journey) 






Apprentices 






Apprentices 




1976 


1327 


799 


58^ 


2 


2 


0 


1977 


1399 


, 744 


831 


1 ' 


6 


.A 

13 

> 


1978 


1429 


833 


< 

958 


2 


29 


35 


1979 


1534 


838 


982 


i 


38 


60 



^Note: Company A 1979 data are for December 31, All other data are for ^ 

June 30 of each year. 

a. A f^w probationary millwrights are included* These earn the same p4y 

(joH class 12) as bottom-level journeymen. 
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Table 6. Machinist Employment in Two Selected 
Midwest Steel Mills, 1976-79 





Male 


Female 


Y.ar 


Hompany A 


Company B 


-Company A 


Company B 


Journey 


Appren- 
tices 


Journey Appren- 
tices 


Journey 


Appren 
tices 


- Journey Appren- 
tices 


1976 


245 


81 


50 31 


0 


0 


' 1 


"1977 , 


257 


78 


60 20 


0 


0 


0 1 


1978 . 


261 


78 


68 9 


0 


1 


0 1 ' 


1979 


281 


68 


64 25 


0 


1 

V- 


1 4 



Note: Company A 1979 data are for December 3K AU othe- data are for 
June 3p of each year. 
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Company A has had, and continues to experience, difficulty In get- 
ting sufficient numbers of women to bid for craft openings despite spe- 
cific efforts to promote such bidding. When bidding uao occurred for 
apprenticeships where there is high employee Interest, women in many 
cases have lacked the necessary seniority to qualify. Company A in- 
cludes a discussion of craft opportunities in its day-long new employee 
orientation. In addition, all new female and minority employees are 
invited to attend a craft opportunity discussion within the f^rst few 
months of employment. In this program, the nature of craft work is ex- 
plained by Company A staff. Sin;:e the inception of the program in 
January 1978, 133 women have participated in this program. 

In an effort to attract more minorities and females to their ap- 
prenticeship program. Company A invited a nonprofit agency (called NPA 
herein) with experience in recruiting and training minority apprentice 
applicants in the construction industry to work with tuem. NPA accep- 
ted, and began operation near the Company A plant in October 1976. 
NPA's activities are funded primarily by the U.S. Department of Labor. 

NPA's program consists of outreach to find minority and female ap- 
ji^ontice prospects; screening to select promising candidates; training 
to upgrade skills required for apprentice entry exams; and follow-up 
after placement to provide continuing social support and other assis- 
tance. The NPA program is six to eight weeks in length, with students 
remaining in the program until they ar^ deemed ready to pass the ap- 
prentice entry tests or eight weeks, whichever occurs first. 
Classes meet eight hours per week, during which time the students are 
tutored in mathematics, principles of mechanics, and spatial relation- 
ships. 

NPA trains eighty students at a time. Two-fifths of these stu- 
dents are company employees who are referred by a co-'nany representa- 
tive after failing the apprenticeship entry exam or who apply directly 
based on word-of-mouth knowledge of NPA's activities. 

Three-fifths of the students are not Company A employees; these 
persons apply to NPA on their own. Such applicants are given seats in 
othe class only after all Company A applicants are enrolled. The out- 
side applicants are screened by an apprenticeship aptitude test, inter- 
views, assessment of work experience, physique, family status, and oth- 
er characteristics believed by NPA to be predictive of success in ap- 
prenticeship. 



In assessing NPA's performance, it should be noted that the 
screening procedure outlined above leads to admission of a rather small 
proportion of applicants to the tutorial program. Of over 1,250 appli- 
cants in 1977-78, 340 students began and 255 completed the tutorial 
session. 
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Graduates of the tutorial program are referred to Company A for 
testing. Slightly more than four-fifths of the NPA referral^ qualify 
for the apprenticeship or helper training program of their>^olce. Ap- 
proximately 10 percent of persons passing the test who were not employ- 
ees of Company A were h< red directly Into craft openings. An addition- 
al 66 percent were hired into non-craft jobs from which they could bid 
for craft openings. Some have' not chosen to bid for reasons that will 
be explored further as this study progresses. The remaining 24 percent 
were not hired as of January 1980. 

NPA has been a relatively fruitful source of female apprentice 
for Company A. Approximately 38 of the 55 female apprentices in the 
three occupations being examined here, and 45 of the 76 total female 
apprentices, were recruited through NPA. 

The training school has been the predominant source of female 
craft workers in Company B. As tables 4 and 5 show, 106 6f the 122 fe- 
male craft workers in Compare B are motor Inspectors or millwrights, 
the two occupations for which the tiaining school has provided train- 
ing. Approximately two-thlrdr. of the 106 female motor Inspectors and 
millwrights were recruited into the training school from outside the 
firm through CETA^ whereas one-third were recruited from among Company 
B employees* 

The other route into the motor inspector and millwright ciafts at 
Company B, recruitment from trade schools, has provided no females. 
Company officials explain that this is because very few females attend 
such trade schools and those few are highly recr^lt^d. 

In summary, the extent to which female craft workers in the two 
study dteel mills have been recruited through special programs, both 
external and internal to the firms, is striking. 

Cojdclusions 

Although the present study is at an early stage, a few conclusions 
concerning women in craft occupations in the midwest steel industry 
seem warranted. It should be emphasized, however, that the conclusions 
relate primarily to hiring and training activities in the early years 
of the effort to Increase female participation in craft jobs. Further, 
the conclusions are based on these two mills at this particular time. 

The first conclusion is that the number and proportion of female 
apprentices and other craft workers remain small several years after 
the implementation of specific affirmative action programs . In 
mld-1979, fewer than 200 of over 8,700 cr^ft workers in the two steel 
mills were women. This proportion (2.2 percent) is comparable to that 
in the more male-dominated crafts natio|)ally. Company B has made more 
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progress than Company A in increasing female employment in craft jobs, 
but Company B undertook a concerted affirmative action program for wom- 
en well before Company A h gan such a program. In addition, Company A 
has 'not yet been able to tuily implement its affirmative action 
prograr, because c^^tlcal modifications of seniority provisions related 
to accelerated entry into crafts for women (and minorities) are await- 
ing signature by the United Steelworkers . 

A second conclusion is that the number and proportion of female 
craft workers has increased substantially in both plants during the 
•period in which affirmative action programs have been in effect, and 
progress is likely to continue . In 1976, only 0.4 percent of craft 
workers in the two mills were women, compared with 2.2 percent in 
1979. This represents an increase from*'27 to 197 in the number of wom- 
en. In the plant that has had a specific program for women for a long- 
er period, the r4umbe)r of women has increased from 13 to 122, and the 
female proportion of craft workers has grown from 0.7 to 4.7 percent. 

The programs in effect in the plants suggest that females will be 
introduced i-nto the crafts in increasing numbers in the future. Com- 
pany A has hired over 1,500 female production workers since spring 
1977, and during 1979 32 percent of all workers hired at Company B were 
women. Thus, in many areas growth of female employment has been more 
ralpid than in the crafts.* Thu introduction of large numbers of women 
into the plant work forces greatly increases the .lik(^lihood that the 
female proportion of craft workers will continue to increase. ' 

The third finding is that to the present time, special outreach 
and training programs have been more effective in attracting women to 
craft jobs than have conventional recruiting and training procedures . 
Nearly all of the gains to date in female craft employment in the study 
mills haye come as a 'result of nontraditionai reciTuitment aM traltiing 
programs. Most of the increase in female workers at Company A is a 
result of the outreach and training activities of NPA, a nonprofit 
agency working with Company A to increase female and minority craft 
employment. 

At Compa^ny B, 106 of 122 female craft workers were trained through 
the training school, which uses a nontraditionai approach to craft 
training. The recruitment of CETA-supported workers from outside the 
firm directly into the training school was also an innovation. 

Although other options than these used may have produced compara- 
ble results, it seems clear that convention&l recruitment and training 
procedures wbulcT have produced poorer results up to the present time. 
As the female production worker population in the plants increases, 
traditional recruitment and training procedures may be more effective. 
For example, in Company a in 1979 there were 168 unsuccessful bids by 
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females for craft jobs. Inmost cases, the reason for these bids being 
unsuccessful was insufficient seniority. As females accumulate greater 
seniority, or as they are permitted accelerated entry through modifica- 
tions of restrictive language in collective bargaining agreements, more 
women may enter crafts through traditional channels. 

A final observation is that at the recruitment and training level, 
public policy can affect the number of women in craft occupations, 
given favorable hiring conditions such as existed in these firms from 
1976 through 1979 . Though othet affirmative action efforts have been 
undertaken at both firms, the specific programs studied herein can be 
directly linked to public policy decisions, in the form of consent 
decrees and mnciliation agreements that required specific affirmative 
actions. 

It should be pointed out, however, that both companies were doing 
a great deal of hiring in the study period, both for replacements and 
to support a 15 percent expansion in employment. Firms with declining 
employment could not have accomplished what has been achieved here. 

It should also be emphasized that the results reported here relate 
exclusively to recruiting and training women for craft work. We do not 
know how craft women fare in these mills once they are on the Job. 
Such information will be particularly interesting in light of the dif- 
ferent recruitment and training approaches taken by the two companies. 
It is obvious^ly critical to know whether those women who are hired are 
staying in; the positions and performing on a par with the male work 
force. Performance on the job, satisfaction with craft work, and loifi^ 
gevlty in the occupations are important measures of the ultimate suc-f 
cess of the efforts to increase the number of women in craft 
occupations £n the steel industry. These data will be collected and 
reported at a later time. 

At that later stage of employment, it can also be anticipated that 
a variety of factors may contribute to the outcome. Overt discrimina- 
tion is one possibility. Other possible causes include women's aware- 
ness of the opportunities, their taste for craft work, their perception 
of job requirements, and their evaluation of their own capabilities to 
perform the job. Through interviews with both workers and supervisory 
personnel, we hope to determine the role of each of these factors in 
predicting female performance in rraft occupations in particular, and 
in the bargaining unit more generally. 

In summary, there is evidence of positive change in the pattern of 
female craft employment in the basic steel industry in the midwest. ' 
The future magnitude of these changes, their causes, and their effect 
on both the workers and the organizations Involved will be the focus of 
our continuing investigation. 



RESPONSE 



Brigid 0*Farrell 
Uellesley College 



* These three papers and the ongoing research that they represent 
make a significant contribution to what ve know about working women and 

^rograM designed to serve them in general and to what ve know about 
women in nontraditional blue-collar jobs and apprenticeship in particu- 
lar. Research in these areas» like women in apprenticeship, has been > 
scarce. ThJ authors are to be congratulated for presenting papers on 
work that is in progress. The research background and preliminary 
findings are particularly important and appropriate to the goals of 
this conference: enabling practitioners to discuss, suggest^ and con- » 

* tribute to the research.^ This process will make the research more 
relevant and useful, reflecting the concerns and utilizing the experi- 
ences of program staffs^and. policymakers. 

From the beginning ve want to ei^>ha8ize the importance of two con- 
cerns in doing research — accuracy and usefulness. While research on 
women may be i:iew, research on apprenticeship is not. To do accurate 
research on apprenticeship you need to select organizations ^nd sites 
carefully and involve the unions and joint apprenticeship committees* 



Common Themes 

Four common themes cut across the research; these themes have both 
research and policy implications. The first theme may be called change 
and no change. The number of women in apprenticeship is increasing. 
In Wisconsin, in the steel industry in the midwest, ^ in ten govern- 
ment-sponsored training programs across the country there are more woir* 
en in several areas of apprenticeship. Tp quote Kane and Hiller, this 
research begins to "dispel the misperception that women ar not availa- 
ble." Despite this change, however, the overall percentap/: of women in 
apprenticeship remains quit^ small, and the percentage of Journeymen 
who are women is even smaller. There is continued evidence of reluc- 
tance to accept and place women on the part of unioniy and companies. 

The theme of change and no change raises an Important problem — the 
definition of progress. Is the cup half empty or half full? How many 
women in apprenticeship constitute an acceptable lev«l of progress for 
how long? The definition of progress is continually being refined and 
should continue ^to be an important subject of discussion. 
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The second theme that emerges Is the effect of public policy in 
changing the sex co'^posltlon of apprenticeship. Consistent with other 
reports, we find that there lis more progress where there has been 
strong government intecv^ntlon. The authors attribute the Increase In 
the number of women In apprenticeship to the establishment of goals and 
timetables for women lathe construction trades and to consent decrees 
and conciliation agreements In Industry. The Impact of government In- 
tervention sujggests the need for continued enforcement efforts and the 
Importance of follow-up and monltbtlng. 

The Importance of special programs Is the third area stressed In 
each paper. Again consistent with other research and program experi- 
ences, more women are successfully recruited and placed and more women 
complete apprenticeship where there are special outreach, skill devel- 
opment, training, and counseling . programs. These programs are particu- 
larly Important In this time of transition, as the first women are en- 
tering the trades and breaklhg down initial barriers. 

The question of who should support thase programs — the government, 
eiq>loyers. Joint apprenticeship committees — Is closely related to the 
questions raised by Franklin about financial Incentives for apprentice- 
ship In general. Regardless of who finances the program. It appears 
critical that both employers and unions be Involved If women are to be- 
come full participants in the skilled trades work force. 

The fourth common theme is a concern for minority women. There 
appear to be differences in opportunities and choices far minority wom- 
en as both race and sex barriers are broken down. We would argue that 
no U.S. Department of Labor program can take the one-track approach 
suggested in Franklin's paper. There Is nothing In our history to sug- 
gest that by Increasing the total number of apprenticeship opportuni- 
ties some fair share will go to women In general. Nor is there evi- 
dence to suggest that the needs of minority women will be addressed or 
that by providing support for minority women the obligation to assure 
equal opportunity for all women will be fulfilled. The elimination of 
discrimination and the provision of equal opportunity in apprenticeship 
requires multiple policies and-programs for the foreseeable future. 

Contributions of These Studies 

.While there are common themes in the research, each study also of- 
fers specific areas for further study ^that we would encourage the re- 
searchers to pursue. In the Wisconsin study there is the opportunity 
to follow women who have entered nontradltlonal apprenticeship programs 
and then dropped out. Only Walshok's work begins to address issues 
pertainTngnto those women who quit. Most research focuses on those 
women currently in nontradltlonal Jobs, and for good reason. It is 
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very difficult to locate the women who leave. If at all possible Norma 
Brlggs should pursue this aspect of the. research. 

Another aspect of Brlggs *s paper Is it& Illumination of the change 
of an occupation from one sex to the other. The change in the barber 
apprentice program from entirely male In 1970 to three-fourths femal6 
In 1979 Is a phenomenon warranting further study. How Is this change 
affecting the trade? What Is happening to wages relative to other non-^ 
traditional apprenticeship programs? Are there other trades where this 
trend Is occurring? • 

Kane and Miller are addressing two-4s8ues that, while Important 
for women, also have direct Implications for apprenticeship more gener- 
ally — training costs an^ age. There has been far too little assessment 
of costs in affirmative action efforts to date. It makes sense that 
the Initial transfer of women from one type of work to another will in- 
volve initial start-up costs as well as some ongoing costs. It is dif- 
ficult to determine who should* pay these costs, and for how long, if we 
do not know what the costs are. Their preliminary figures raise sever- 
al areas for more data collection and analysis: differences in cost 
between preapprenticeship and outreach; variation in costs within these 
two categories; and differences in cost betveen service and placement. 
It will also be important to break down the costs to assess the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of having the services delivered by Independent 
groups (e.g., women's groups) compared to sharing tlie costs of. equlp-^ 
ment and trainers at the company or work site, where they might serve 
other needs as well. A third alternative would be som6 coAibinatlon of 
independent groups (with credibility among tho client population) and 
facilities, equipment, and trainers from groups of employers witt.xn or 
across Indus t ries . 

Age is an issue of continuity concern in apprenticeship. For sev- 
eral years now the upper age limits have been seen as detrimental to 
women. It appears that women in their late twenties and early thirties 
are more interested in nontraditional work. Kane and Miller take us a 
step further by suggesting that older women may be not only more inter- 
ested in applying but also more likely to complete a program once ad- 
mitted. Again, it is Important to look at dropouts, if possible, and 
to compare dropout rates and ages for women and men. 

Reuben's emphasis on apprenticeship for teenage youth points to 
'what will be an ongoing policy conflict for youth and women. The con- 
tinued early sex stereotyping for girls and the perceived short-term 
commitment of young women to the work force, coupled with the lack of 
any coherent family policy in this country, suggests that emphasis on 
youth will benefit young men to the disadvantage of older women. Young 
women continue to think of leaving work for family reasons. The reali- 
ties of the lack of child care services and increasing economic 
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pressures suggest that young women will continue to- drop out of the 
work force for chlldbearing and return in their late twenties with 30 
years ahead of thera'in the work force and a new interest in high-paying 
skilled jobs and apprentice programs. Apprenticeship opportunities 
need to be available to many age groups. 



Issues Raised by Ullman and Deaux 

The steel industry research is a new and exciting opportunity to 
study the impact of a major consent decree ii a major industry. This 
study is unique for two 'reasons. First, as Ullman and Deaux point out, 
there are more craft workers ^n manufacturing than in any othei^ indus- 
try, but most of the research and much of the equal opportunity activi- 
ty has focused on the construction industry. Second; ^he steel indus- 
try consent decree is one of the few in which a union is involved. 
Other agreements, such as these with American Telephone and Telegraph 
and General Electric Company, did not include the unions which have 
collective bargaining agreements with those companies. Although it is 
not clear ir the paper, It appears that an interesting comparison cati 
be made between the two companies if indeed *the conciliation agreement 
signed by one company instead of the consent decree did not include the 
.steelworkers union. 

The U.S. Equal Employment Opportunity Commission (EEOC) lias in the 
past treated unions as similar to employers, suing them for discrimina- 
tion or Ignoring them. This approach is based on a craft model in 
which unions are involved in recruitment, in access to training through 
Joint Apprenticeship Committees, and in job assignment through referral 
and hiring halls. The EEOC is now revising its policy to better uti- 
lize the collective bargaining process, which would appear to have dir- 
ect implications for industrial unions. The Ullman and Deaux study can 
provide relevant information as this new policy is developed, refined, 
and implemented. 

Within these policy questions, there are several other issues that 
Ullman and Deaux might address as their work in the steel industry con- 
tinues. First, particular attention should be paid to the women cur- 
rently employed In the plant in both clerical and factory work. The 
companies have had the good fortune to be hiring during the last sever- 
al years. The women already employed become ai. Increasingly important 
resource, however, when less favorable economic conditions require 
transfers rather than new hires. Furthermore, there is; a tendency to 
assume that we know the Interests of women currently employed in cleri- 
cal work, which may o^ may not be accurate. 

Secoh/, this is a study of ongoing change. Researchers need to be 
aware that studying first women provides information on the experiences 
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of first women.' It does not necessarily answer many questions for the 
women who follow* The pioneers, by their very presence, have changed 
the situation.' Problems and barriers remain but they may be somewhat 
different. , 



Third, Ullman and Deaux propose to study the characteristics of 
the women. We would urge them to also look at the characteristics of 
the Jobs those women most recently left. ^ Apprenticeship may be most 
appealing to unemployed women* Even for women In traditionally low- 
paying clerical jobs, apprentlceshj.p may mean, at least for several 
years, a loss In benefits, salary, and seniority, while Increasing the 
risk of layoff and requiring mai^ additional hours of unpaid training 
time* ' J ^ 

Given, the on-the-job nature of much of the training In apprentice 
ship* It Is particularly Important to better understand the attitudes 
and reactions of male co-workers* Several small studies sugg^st^ that- 
male co-woi^kers can be extremely helpful; others show that for those 
women who face male hostility and harassment the strain can be severe. 
The response of men to what Is an enormous social change goes well be- 
yond sex-based stereotypes pf blue-collar workers* 

It Is Important to look at the role of the union, collective bar- 
gaining, and the grievance process In the design. Implementation, fol- 
low-up, and monitoring of equal employment agreements* At* a very mini 
mum the authors need to make clear how they gained access to the sites 
and whether the research Is b^lng done In cooperation with both manage 
ment and union or Independently with one or the other. 
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LEGISLATIVE PROSPECTS IN THE APPRENTICESHIP AREA 



Ray Marshall 
U.S ."department o,f Labor 



I am very happy to have the 'opportunity to discuss a subject dear 
to my heart—apprenciceship/ I have had a close relationship, with ap- 

^prenticeship for quite a fev) years now. Certainly one of the high 
points in my past experience has been that of serving as Chairman of 
the Federal Committee on Apprenticeship. The knowledge gained and 
friendships de vel o ped whi le serving in that capacity have been invalua- 

'ble. 

I came away from thaf experience with the strong conviction that 
an expanding and improving apprenticeship system" is essential to the 
welfare of workers and the economic health of the nation, and I believe 
that we need to continue to improve the system and to make it a much 
more integral part of our overall economic policy, and a more integral 
part of our overall employment and training activity. 

♦ • t 

I have not changed that conviction that I always had about the 
need for researchers and policymakers to interact. We had a term for 
it in our shop at the University of Texas, and that was that we wanted 
to do everything we could to avoid sick chicken resea-rch. One of the 
big problems in our part of the country is the differential survival 
rates of chickens, and so, in typical academic fashion, a group of land 
grant colleges in the South got together and formed a consortium to 
deal with that problem. They spent about five years on it and about 
$10 million in research funds, and at the end of that time they came to 
the very sound conclusion that when chickens get sick those that linger 
a few. days have a whole lot better chance of making it than those that 
die right, out- 

I have learned that, just as we do not need sick chicken .research, 
we do not need sick chicken policies in th,e country, artd that one of 
the best ways to avoid that is to get out and find out what is worth ' 
knowing and what the problems are, and to try to answer questions that 
people are asking. I think one of the problems with many of our aca- 
demic colleagues is that not only do they spend a lot of time on sick 
chicken research—quantifying the obvious—but they spend a lot of time 
.answering questions nobody ever asked or is likely to ask.. Through in- 
terchanges like this conference, I think we can do a lot to keep the 
research relevant. Research ought to be able to put things in perspec- 
tive, to quantify things that need to be quantified, and to provide 
some guidance in things that are important. 
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1 think that one of the problems we have had with the apprentice- 
ship system is that, while those people who are part of that system un-' 
derstand it very well and have been able to maintain excellence in the 
good programs, it tends too much to be isolated from public opinion; 
not enough people in the country know about apprenticeship and the val- 
ues that it has. I also believe that we need to be forward-looking, as 
there are a lot of changes going on in our economy and in our world, 
and some of these changes are so pervasive that they will affect all 
our institutions* Tho^e pf us who are concerned about apprenticeship 
need ''to be alert to the impact, or these changes on this important sys- 
tem of ours, so that we can cause It to be respopsive. 

Today I want to outline a number of legislative proposals for you, 
but first 1 want to reyiew the Carter Administration*^ accomplishm^ts 
and policies in the apprenticeship area. 

#« 

I am particularly pleased to meet with you at this time because^I- 
am able to report some significant and positive accomplishments in the 
Department' of Labor program that concerns what is generally considered 
to be the best method of training American workers for the skilled 
trades — the National Apprentice ship Program. — 

The apprenticeship program has had some outstanding achievements 
and record-breaking accomplishments in recent yearsv We are especially 
proud that we have been able to more effectively target* our programs 
and that we have expanded participation to include all Americans. 
Indeed, ' ' terms of promotion and development of apprenticeship oppor-- 
tunities never has so much been done to assist women and members or 
minorities in entering apprenticeship programs. We also have developed 
better program Hi nk,ages with the programs of the Comprehensive Em--^ 
ployment and Training Act. Durtng the last three years, approximacely 
,a half million young people have become registered apprentices. 

The most ctirrent available data indicates a record-breaking, high 
of 395,000 registered apprentices receiving training during a single^ 
year. There were' over 130,000 new apprentice regis.trations during this 
period. Additionally, there were 9,500 registered apprentices in mili- 
tary programs — also a record number. - , . 

The percentage of women apprentices also set a national reilord of 
3.1 percent. This is a figure we ai?e not satisfied with but one that 
represents a significant increase from the, 1.2 percent of 1975. The 
percentage of new apprentices who are women is also a record-breaker, at 
4.3 percent; this compares to 2.2 percent in 1975.' Minorities repre- 
sent over 18 percent of all registered apprentices. It would be hard 
to find an institution in the American economy that has experienced 
]gre%ter changes in terms of equal opportunity. 
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Th^ Bureau of Appi'entlceship and Tralalng iBAT), In cooperation 
with the Women's Bureau, is giving top priority to promoting and devel- 
oping Increased opportunities for women in Japorenticeship . These ef- 
forts include the preparation of slide aiKi script presentatipns on spe- 
cific apprenticeship requirements as well as meetings between Bureau of 
Apprenticeship and Training staffers and women's groups. Over 2,000 
such presentations^ have been mad^ since January 1979, with over ^3,000 
people in attendance. Six public service television atinoun cements de- 
signed to interest women in apprenticeship have been produced and are 
currently being field-tested in teft locations (Boston; Rochester, N,Y.; 
Philadelphia; Atlajata; Indianapolis; Houston; Des Moines; Salt Lake 
City; San Francisco; and Portland, Oregon). A number of publications 
have- been prepared and distributed. They Include A Women's Guide to 
Apprenticeship and Women in Apprenticeship; TheiTe"^ a Future in It . A 
film has been produced entitled Breakout; Women in Trades . On the 
local level, ^numerous magazine and newspaper articles have been written 
addressing the advahtages and opportunities toyfeomen of ^entering the 
skilled trades through apprenticeship. ' ' 

<* 

I am particularly proud that we have increased and improved coord- 
ination of efforts between the apprenti-ceship community and CETA activ- 
ities. There are, a substantial ytiumber of references, in the reauthor- 
♦ Ized CETA that encourage consultation with BAT regarding training in 

apprentlceable occupations. 

* «. 

.BAT Staff members have been assigned to work i^th individual CETA 
prlflie sponsorrf^to fnfon^them about apprenticeship in theii^ localities 
and to assist them in developing cooperative relationships with appren- 
y tlceshlp programs. - Special slide shows and scripts were prepared for 
this purpose, and about 600 such pre'sentations have been made with over 
12,000 perso|i8 in attendjLaM.f„_A special survey dlslosed that 169 BAT 
representatives are members or consultants to Private Industry Councils 
and that there are about. 300 current .apprenticeship/CETA linkage pro- 
grams. In an effort to assist in these cooperative endeavors, a 
CETA/ Apprenticeship Technical l^sslstance Guide (TAG) w<iS developed and 
issued. This gpide includes models of CETA and apprenticeship linkage 
programs and has proven to be a most popular and useful publication, 
with over 10,000 copies having been distributed natibnwide. 

A study conducted by an outside consulting firm about two years 
ago shewed that there were about $^4 million in CETA funds directed to 
apprehticeship-telated activities. A recent Informal survey reported 
that approximately- $95 million In CETA funds are now being devoted to 
-apprenticeship-related activities. This $95 million breaks down to $45 
million in local prime sponsor funding, $10.5 million in governor's 
grants, $10 million in New Initiatives funds, and $29' million in 
Targeted Outreach and National On-The-Job Training (OJT) monies. 
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Increased linkages between apparent ices hip and CETA clearly are a 
positive step in directing resoyxces to areas where the disadvant* jed 
can obtain meaningful training for employment at high skill levels. I 
fully exDect such cooperative efforts to continue at an increasing 
rate. 

' e A recent accomplishment that raises grpat hopes is the initiation 
of a. program linkage between BAT and the Employment and Training Admiti-'^ 
titration's Office of Welfare Re'^orm. This effort is intended to pro- 
mote increased apprenticeship opportunities for welfare recipients. It 
was agreed, on a test basis, that the Office of Welfare Reform would 
hire staff in 15 separate locations to serve as apprenticeship liaison 
representatives. These representatives will work closely^ with local 
BAT staff members in assisting apprenticeship promotional efforts for 
welfare recipients. 

Another significant and far-reaching project has been the develop- 
ment by -BAT — for the first time in its history — of a colnprehensive 
five-year program and management plan. This plan will establish prior- 
ities for Bureau activities for the period 1980-84. It is a living 
document in that it will be continually reviewed for currency and will 
be r^vise<> and updated as appropriate. 

This plan sets forth goals for each of the next five years and 
represents the most comprehensive consideration ever taken of the 
National Apprenticeship Program, its goals, and its future. The five- 
year plan has the following twelve components: research, legislation, 
gpals by industry,- national public policy, linkages, staff development, 
equal employment opportunity, on-line data systems, quality improve- 
ment, improved planning and control systems, program expai Ion, and 
management Iraprovemertt . 

In accordance with this plan, major efforts are being undertaken 
•to expand apprenticeship training into industries and occupations that 
have not been traditionally strong in apprenticeship. At the current 
. time over half of all registeted apprentices (about 56 percent) are in 
the construction industry. Manufacturing accounts fot about 20 per- 
cent, while services and public administration account for only 5 per- 
cent each. In terms of occupations, at the present time ten occupa- 
tions reptesent 60 percent of all apprentices,; carpenters represent 15 
percent and eler^-rlcians represent 12 percent of the national total. 

Another major component of this five-year plan is legislation. At 
.the federal level,^ public policy in apprenticeship stems from the 
National Apprenticeship (or Fitzgerald) Act of 1937. From time to 
time, consideration has been given to amendments to this act or to new 
legislation, partiqularly in discussions of financial incentives and 
majoj program expansion. To date, no such amendments or legislative 
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specifications have bee^i offered by the U.S. Department of Labor for 
congressional consideration. 

» 

A discussion paper outlining specifics for possible changes in the 
apprenticeship program was circulated by BAT to members of the Federal 
Committee on Apprenticeship, the American Apprenticeship Roundtable, 
and state appre ceshlp agencies. These recommendations, put forward 
f^r consideration and comment^ are fairly broad In scope. Briefly, 
they are as follows: * 



^* Financial support to state apprenticeship agencies . This pro- 
v^on would provide grants to states to establish or maintain a state 
agency to carry but the provisions of the apprenticeship act In cooper- 
ation with the 9eeret^r7"Trf-talKnrv"^^ 
mission of an acceptable state plan. 

2- Gr ants to local apprenticeship committees . This provision 
would provide financial support to local apprenticeship committees for 
administrative costs. It would also provide support for multi-trade 
committees In each. community, thus serving those trades too small to 
support committees. ^ 

\^ ^- Federal support of apprenticeship on occupations with critical 
gHllls shortages. This provision would grant partial reimbursement of 
thk training co^ts of apprenticeship programs that provide training In 
occupations designated by the secretary of labor to be In short supply 
and determined to be essential to the nation's continued well-being. 

^- Support of apprenticeship during economic downturns . This 
provision Is designed to reduce the Instability of apprenticeship In 
industries where apprentices are frequently lost to the trades because 
of frequent fluctuations In the level of business activity. Under this 
provision, during slack periods the secretary would authorize and fund 
locaJ apprenticeship comiL'.ttees to undertake public service projects 
and off-site training as a means of maintaining the continuity of 
training. 

* 5. National promotional campaigns . This provision would provide 
for a variety of activities, best administered from the national level, 
to promote apprenticeship. It would Include the ♦foil owing specific 
activities: (a) promotion and registration of aJJprentlce programs 
among owltl-plant and multi-state firms; (b) sponsoring of national 
information program^; (c) funding of promotional and development con- 
tracts with trade associations and unions to extend apprenticeship Into 
new Industries. 

Tax credits for apprenticeship programs . This amendment to 
the Internal Revt^nue Service Code would provide an incentive to 
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employers to hire apprentices Wfio, because of their newness to the 
craft, would be necessarily less productive than skilled craf tworkers . 

7. Mandatory apprenticeship in federal contracts . This provision 
would require that any contract in excess of a certain amount contain a 
provision requiring the training of apprentices in crafts related to 
carrying out the contract. 

8. Apprenticeship research * This provision would establish a 
comprehensive progreun of research and demonstration projects intended 
to improve the quality of training and to assurA the full participation 
.f women, members of minorities, and the disadvantaged in apprentice- 
ship. 

9. Voluntary emergency/disaster cadre . This provision would al- 
low for the organization of apprentices and craftworkers into voluntary 
stand-by cadr"»s. These cadres would be available to assist in major 
disasters at che local level and would receive special emergency train- 
ing as part of their apprenticeship training. 

10. Affirmative action and EEO programs . This provision would 
establish programs and activities to assist in reaching affirmative 
action avA equal employmenc ot)portunity goals. 

11. Programs to preserve historic hand skills . This special pro- 
vision would encourage apprenticeship in those skills and crafts that 
are of historic importance and are in danger of disappearing. 

There has been enthusiastic support for federal government, as an 
employer, taking the iAitiative and setting the example in appre.itice- 
ship. 1 have under consideration now a plan that would provide certain 
incentives <o federal agencies, specify certain requirements, and 
courage such agencies to launch 'innovative apprenticeship programs. 
These federal agencies could become pacesetters in projecting and plan- 
ning for future skilled jobs by training through the apprenticeship 
system. 

To be honest, reaction to some of the recommendations has not been 
overwhelmingly svpportive. However, we will continue to search for in- 
novative methods to better promote aiid encourage the growth of appren- 
ticeship. We continue to be receptive to ideas for new approaches. 
The U.S. Department of Labor is committed to protecting the welfare of 
the work^ ' people, and an important part of that is ensuring that 
workers receive the best training possible. The growth and expansion 
of apprenticeship is vital to our country's best interests, and we will 
be continuing to consider various approaches to that end, including 
support of appropriate legislation* 




APPRENTICESHIP TODAY AND TOMORROW 



James P. Mitchell 
U.S. Bureau of Apprenticeship and Trailing 

In 1945 science fiction writer Arthur C. Clarke, author of 2001; 
A Space Odyssey and other works, suggested the possibility of synchron- 
ous satellites as a means to 16w-cost satellite communication. In 1957 
th6 Russians launched the first satellite; in 1962 NASA launched Tel- 
star, the first communications satellite; and a year later C larke's 
£dva became a reality witu Syncom, a synchronous oroit satellite. All 
this occurred within two decades. Technological change has been with 
us since the invention of the wheel, but there is little question that 
the pace of change has accelerated la the last half of this century. 
With widespread application of computers, sophisticated information 
processing, increasingly complex machines, industrial robots, moduliii: 
fabrication, electronic teaching, and. more in an almost endless list, 
it is clear that with change comes a redesign of work that is trans- 
forming both blue-collar craft and "production jobs and white-collar and 
professional jobs. Change is increasing, not lessening, dependence 
upon the worker who has mastered the broad range of related task skills 
that make up a trade, who understands "why- as well as "how," who 
demonstrates a maturity of judgment that is the mark of a craftworker. 



Occupational Mix and Craftworker Demand 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS) uses four major occupational 
groups in its projections. These are: (1) white-collar workers in 
professional, technical, clerical, sales, and managerial jobs; (2) 
blue-collar workers in craft, ope'^atlve, ;»^'» laboring jobs; (3) service 
workers; and (4) farm workers* ^ 

White-collar workers now represent about one-half the labor 
force. Their number exceeded that of the blue-collar group beginnings 
in 1955 and has experienced the highest growth rate. Blue-collar work- 
ers have grown at a slow rate over the last decade, somewhat below that 
for service workers. Farm workers continue a decline beginning with 
the 1950s. 

Within the blue-collar group, craftwprkers are expected to in- 
crease from 11,278,000 In 1976 to 13,700,000 in 1985, a change of 21.6 
percent, well above that of the group as a whole. The increase in 
craftworkers is about equal to the percentage change for the white- 
collar group and- slightly below that for the service worker group. 
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Employment__gxowth is only part of the demand side of the equa- 
tion. The need to replace workers who die or retire is expected to 
produce nearly twice many jobs as employment growth alone. In addi- 
tion to work separations, the transfer of workers between occupations 
is an important factor in occufvatioaal mix. While we may not agree- efln 
tirely with BLS economic model and assumptions) the trends conveyed are 
important. For example, assuming an equal annual rate, the net craft- 
worker demand will exceed 500,000 opening^ annually through ,1985. For- 
mal or registered apprenticeship completions totalled 54,00C) in 1978, a 
high year, but obviously not the major source for new journeyworkers. 



Supply and Training of Craftworkers 

Oversimplified, the potential supply of workes^ .for any occupation 
consists of persons already employed in that field plus individuals 
available from other sources. These may include first time labor mar- 
ket entrants, persons completing training programs specific to the oc- 
cupation and from related fields, qualified persons transferring, immi- 
grants, unemployed persons, and persons not in the labor force. While 
data are available on registered apprentice completions, for many occu- 
pations that require formal trainir*^ adequate analyses of supply are 
impossible due to lack of j.nformation on completions and entries* Some 
data are available on graduates of technical institutes and junior col- 
leges. Information on technicians and skilled- persons rel'^ased from 
military and completions from formal apprenticeship can be tabulated, 
but information on the greater part of training within industry, both 
structured and unstructured, has not been gathered. BLS conducted a 
survey of 5,000 establishments in the metalworking industry covering 
14 occupation^\attd^ound that about 15 percent of the establishments 
provided structured^ training, but no realLy comprehensive data are 
available. The important considerations are these: (1) the demand for 
craftworkers will continue to grow; (2) the growth by occupation vill 
be diverse and more pronounced in white-collar and service groups; and 
(3) prime ^age young adults will be fewer. The goal adopted by the Fed- 
eral Committee on Apprenticeship (FCA) to achieve universal acceptance 
and reliance upon formal apprenticeship to satisfy craftworker needs 
before tl^e year 2000 may be a challenge beyond the capability of the 
systeiU as presently structured. 



Plans of the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training (BAT) 

The targeting of tne promotional efforts of BAT for the period 
from 1980 to 1985 is consistent with the BLS projections. Oar base 
year (1978) data reflect an all-time high, with ov^r 300,000 registered 
apprentices in training at end of the year. Accessions during that 
year of 132,000 were also an all-time high. Minorities at the end of 
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period represented 18.2 percent of the total, somewhat higher among ac- 
cessions. Females were 3.1 percent at end of period and 4.3 percent 
^among accessions. Preliminary 1979 data and operating reports for the 
first quarter of fiscal 1980 would indicate some falling off in the up- 
ward movement, but the number of apprentices remains above 300,000, 
with continued gain in participation of women in apprenticeship. I an- 
ticipate that with any sustained higher level of unemployment iu con- 
• structlon, numbers of registered apprentices in training will be re- 
duced. 



Our priority effort to encourage increased participation by women 
will continue. By mid-year we shotild be able to assess the response to 
the television public service announcement s. We are reprinting the 
mm bKy's the Limit" and participating with the Women's Bureau in 
their production of a similar Informational film series. --Our linkages 
at the local level with CETA and )ther special programs are supportive 
of this priority effort. In our effort to expand the program lateral- 
ly, we are planning a promotional film for manufacturing and a conver- 
sion of "Break-out" to a more useful media form. We are also updating 
the booklet "How to Set Up an Apprenticeship Program," and developing a 
new exhibit and additional pamphlets. I have committed our limited re- 
sources for these purposes as early as possible in order to have the 
promotional aids in the field within this fiscal year. 

Among all other priorities, we intend to give attention to the ef- 
fectiveness or quality of training in existing programs. I am pleased 
that the FCA ill flso be considering this matter. 

If one examines the list of occupations we published on March 11, 
1980 (everything from accordion maker to winemaker), it may seem that' 
we already have great diversity in the system, but the fact remains 
that nearly three-fourths of the registered apprentices are in only a 
dozen occupations. If we can come to an objective procedure for deter- 
mining apprenticeability of occupations,* a uniform procedure acceptable 
by all registration agencies, we should then be able to lift our horiz- 
on and examine all recorded occupations for potential apprenticeabil- 
ity^ 



Looking Ahead 



In speculating about the future of apprenticeship, it is useful to 
have in- mind t^o essential elements of our system. The first is that 
apprenticeship is structured training on-the-job coupled with trade- 
related theoretical instruction or studies; it occurs over a relatively 
long period of time and the terms an4 conditions oi employment and 
traii^ing are stipulated in advance. The second key element 1? that ap- 
prenticeship has as its goal the acquisition of all-around, transfera- 
ble skills usable in differing employment situations. 
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Private enterprise engages In training to meet various business 
needs* These are to train new employees; to Improve employee perform- 
ance in present jobs; and to upgrade employees for new responsibilities 
including replacement needs* It is my view that without outside finan- 
cial inducements or outside compulsion most employers will enter an em- 
ployment and training relationship with apprentices in the expectation 
that the costs of training will be recovered through the apprentices' 
contribution to business output. I also believe that employers are 
willing to risk having completions and near completions leave their 
employment- 

Referring again to the occupational list we published, it is evi- 
dent that specialization of training in certain occupations has 
emerged, and not just as a recent event. While apprenticeship* cofitin^ 
ues to be not firm-specific, the model in the nuclear nineties, or 
whatever the decade ahead will be called, may b^ a broad-based initial 
training capped by specialization, with possibly some element of firm- 
specific training. The quality of the basic training in such an ar- 
rangement, which may be in block or modular form, will be very impor- 
tant. This is also an area where the views of employers and of labor 
will not be reconciled easily. In my view, unless the apprenticeship 
community can deal with this issue in a manner that both retains the 
integrity of the system and accommodates, in part, employer concerns, 
the trend toward specialization will Continue* 

I believe another change, one not involving a change in appren- 
ticeship philosophy, will be growth of the system in the public sec- 
tor. In government there exists the capability to plan and train for 
future as well as iiteediate skill needs* Government is in a better 
position to finance a more sustained, continuous training effort that 
is less influenced by the cyclical fluctuations that adversely affect 
apprenticeship in the private sector. The piiMlc sector can create an 
excess capacity (this has been suggested)' and train in compensation for 
shortfalls in the private sector. Government offers an ideal environ- 
ment for experimentation with innovative training. We intend to foster 
apprenticeship in public enterprises, a long-standing recommendation of 
the FCA, and will propose for fiscal 1982 an action policy to this end. 

Last month, at the invitation of the government of Israel, I par- 
ticipated in a review of their special youth programs and apprentice- 
ship in that country. The Israeli concept is quite unlike ours in that 
its primary focus is upon the individual needs of young people. Train- 
ing content of the program and industry skill needs are secondary con- 
siderations, if considered at all. I came from that experience with a 
reinforced conviction that apprenticeship as practiced in this country 
is a sound, viable program, one with which I am proud to be associated. 
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FEDERAL POLICY INTEflESTS 
IN APPRENTICESHIP DfiVELOPMENT 



Erneat Green 
U.S. Departiient of Labor 



Apprenticeship has many advantages^ including flexibility to ad- 
Just to new processes and materials, systetnatic training, employment 
security, decent starting wages, higher lifetime earnings, and founda- 
tion for individucLl advancement* 



Emphasis upon apprenticeship initiatives .was one of my top priori- 
ties when I came, into the EmploymenH and Training Administration. 
Federal expenditures were significantly increiised. ^ We worked to expand 
apprenticeship into jobs beyond the traditional construction industry 
and to increase skill opportunities for such labor force segments as 
minorities, women, and veterans. Substantial headway has been made in 
all of these areas, but particularly in regard to three initiatives 
that I would like to summarize briefly* 

In the aulti**trades program we have developed mechanisms through 
some twenty contracts and more than a thousand programs to help small 
apprenticeship programs in specific areas and to bring apprenticeship^ 
to such occupations as dental assistant, firefighter, and optical tech- 
nician* « This initiative has produced more than three thousand new 
apprentices, a figure considerably beyond the goal we had established. 

It has also helped us to register small program^) with the appro- 
priate federal or state agency* It has served these programs by pro- 
viding them with assistance in keeping records; developing work pro- 
cesses, apprenticeship standards, and training materials; and recruit- 
ing, selecting, and testing apprentices*^ And it has helped employers 
to develop skill training for previously excluded groups* 

In the successful projects under this initiative, we have found 
that not only is there a close and effective relationship with the 
local Comprehensive Employment and Training Act prime sponsor, but that 
liidcageo are formed throughout the entire commurilty. A broadly repre- 
seiitative advisory committee is actively involved in promotion efforts; 
)^ industry leaders become directly concerned with program development; 
local educational institutions provide related instruction; and there 
is energetic staff assistance and follow-up* 

The second key initiative has been the aporenticesh^ip/school link- 
age projects, which create a means to move hlgn school youth into ap- 
prenticeship opportunities. Students in the early high school grades 
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can be Introduced to apprenticeship options and qualifications, juniors 
can receive hands-on training In a classroom shop, and seniors can be 
employed half-time as reglstere4 apprentices while continuing their 
formal education. Including trade theory, during the remainder of the 
day* Local prime sponsors that vere set up by the Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act (CETA) have cooperated In this effort and 
have proved to be Invaluable In this Initiative. Employers are closely 
Involved to ensure that the programs respond to local labor market 
needs. Currently, there are seven contracts for such programs; to- 
gether with one already completed contract, these have resulted In 
nearly two thousand new apprentices. 

The third Initiative Is the campaign to promote and expand appren-' 
-tlceship-l n s e l ec ted g ro wth Indu o trloo . — This-initlatlve — with 20 com- 
pleted contracts and a similar number of active contracts — has produced 
nearly 25,000 new apprentices. During fiscal year 1979, a dozen occu- 
pations became ai^prentlceable. Energy-related occupations received 
partfculaiL.emphaalSj with more than 18,000 apprentices being trained, In 
such ereas as solar energy , weatherlzatlon, blomass, fossil fuels, and 
nuclear energy. 

In outlining these three Initiatives, I have stressed their link- 
ages with C^ETA, and this has been for a very good reason. Unless we 
can increasingly and effectively link up with the job and training 
efforts of CETA prime sponsors — particularly now that^we are emphasiz- 
ing outreach to the private sector of the economy — our efforts will^be 
hobbled. Representation of the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training 
(BAT) on prtvate Industry councils will tremendously facilitate such 
cooperation. CETA/apprenticeshlp linkages are callejd for, of course, 
under CETA reauthorization of 1978. There has b^en Increasing utiliza- 
tion of BAT staff within CETA prime sponsorships,^ and a growing number 
of technical assistance materials are available to promote and guide 
linkage activities. The fact that there are currently some 300 CETA/ 
apprenticeship linkage programs, and that some $95 million In CETA 
funds goes toward apprenticeship-related activities, underlines the 
importance of close cooperation. 

A thread that ties together what I have discussed so far Is the 
priority goal of equal employment opportunity stressed at the beginning 
of these remarks. We must continue to expand apprenticeship opportuni- 
ties for svich groups as minorities, women, and. veterans • Even though 
we have made some good progress In this area, there remains much to be 
accomplished. Certainly the fact that we have more than doubled the 
percentage of women apprentices to just over 3 percent, and that mem- 
bers of minorities now constitute more than 18 percent of all regis- 
tered apprentices, shows movement In the right direction, but this 
aiovement forward needs to be maintained and accelerated. 
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The comprehensive five-year plan of BAT lays out a blueprint cover- 
ing the first half of this decade. This document Is designed to flexi- 
bly address our needs In soiae key areas. One, of course, Is research. 
We need Infornatlon that easily translates ta Improvement activities. 
Another Is establishing apprenticeship goals by major Industrial class- 
ifications. Vfe must more nearly match the number of reglp'ered appren- 
tices and programs with what Is needed within specific Industries. 
Another is to clarify public apprenticeship policy. This Involves 
redefinition of federal and state roles so that duplication of effort 
Is eliminated and programs become stronger and more balanced. It also 
Involves staff development and training. We must concentrate not only 
on technical skills but on maximization of opportunities for staff per- 
sonnel to develop their full potential. We mu^t ensure, that staff 
training is up-to-date, responsive to actual labor market conditions, 
and cost-effective. An on-line apptenticeship data system must be 
developed. By the end of the five-year period such a b>istem will be in 
place and operational, with the capacity to serve the entire national 
apprenticeship and training system. We also seek improvement in plan- 
ning, management, and control. We must make maximum utilization of our 
resources by moving, over time, to the most rational, economical, and 
productive organizational structure possible, and we must. establish 
better mechanisms for goal-setting, follow-up, and use of data. 

The five-year plan &eeks a realization of our full expansion po- 
tential. We must encourage American industry to accept more widely and 
rely more heavily on the apprenticeship system. To this end, we -have 
set a goal of half a million apprentices by the close of the five-year 
period— almost double what we have now. 
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SOME INNOVATIONS IN INDUSTRIAL APPRENTICESHIP 
AT GENERAL MOTORS; INTRODUCTORY COMMENTS ^ 



Donald Pfelfer 
General Motors Corporation 

The skilled trades population In General Motors (GM) stays at 
ar ou nd 17 to IS ^perc^nt-^- our t ^air hourly-^rkr-force^ In other 
words, almost one person in five of our work force is a skilled trades 
person. That, amounts to. approximately 80,000 skilled trades people, 
including 6,000 apprentices. Our 6,000 apprentices are in training to 
be electricians, millwrights, pipefitter-plumbers, machine repair per- 
sous, tool and die makers, model makers, die designers, and craftwork- 
ers in other industrial trades. 

We^ believe in apprenticeship training at General Motors, and its 
use has expanded greatly in the last fifteen years. We used to have 
1,500 apprentices in 70 different manufacturing plants. Tgday, 6,000 
apprentices are emplo/ed in 105 different manufacturing facilities. 
Most of these apprentices are employed in programs Jointly ^pon^ored by 
General Motors and the United Automobile Workers (UAW). We also spon- 
sor programs with the electrical workers', pattern makers', and die 
sinkers' iinlona. 

We have done quite well over the Ust few years in increasing the 
participation of minorities in apprenticeship and skilled trades. We 
found, however, that the commitment to go into apprenticeship training 
for our type of wo»k yas not as appealing to women applicants as we had 
hoped it would be. Despite what we thought were our best efforts, we 
were not attracting ^an adequate number of women rapidly enougn, ^so we 
decided to find out what was wrong with our procedures. Frankly, we 
thought our problem was a recruiting problem and that something was 
lacking in our appeal or our approach* 

To help us understand the issues and react more effectively, we 
decided to work with a consultant researcher who was a part of a larger 
effort within the corporation to understand women in nontraditional 
jobs. Het findings, based on her research and interviews in two CM 
divisions are challenging, and will help bring about change and im- 
provement in General Motors. And who knows, maybe our experience will 
be helpful to others. 



Although this research was motivated by our desire to improve our 
position in the employment of women, we find, as you w^ll see, these 
changes improve the whole program. There will be a gain for men as 
well as fpr women. To the extent that better training is accomplished, 
we are all winners. 



SOME INNOVATIONS IN INDUSTRIAL APPRENTICESHIP AT GENERAL MOTORS: 
LOCALLY DEVELOPED COMPETENCY-BASED TRAINING AS A TOOL FOR 

AFFIRMAJIVE ACTION 

Mary Lindenstein Walshok 
University of California at San Diego 

^ Most policymakers, program managers, and social commentators 
interested in the problem of moving women into nontraditional employ- 
ment, particularly in the blue-col^lar work force, have tended to cqn- 
cern themselves almost exclusively with the problem of recruit^iog women 
into such jobs. Far too little attention has been $iveri to the €Mlualiy^ 
importjftnt problems of orienting, trairiiiig, and retaining' womfin once 
they move into skilled blue-collat apprenticeships* Pilot projects at 
General Motors in the last two years are an effort to broaden our un- 
derstanding of these problems* 

A fe^ assumptions are critical to an understaitding of why we be- 
lieve competency-based training can be an effective affirmative action 
tool. These include: (1) the assutiiption that equity and efficiency in 
apprenticeship training can be compatible; (2) the assumption that what 
is good for women and members of minorities .from a training point of 
view is good for apprenticeship generally; (3)jthe assumption that one 
of the b«st ways to recryit formerly excluded^ people into new^appren- 
ticeship openings is to have a training and evaluation^ pf^ogram that 
demonstrably helps people succeed; (4) the assumption that success at' 
recruiting and retaining women and ipinorities will Increase when more 
attention is given to the Content, form^. quality, and" timing of the 
training experience; (5) the assumption that none of ttie above can be 
assumed, without focusing atten^on on the fundamental significance of 
the journeyman/apprentice relationship in the training of skilled 
tradespeople ii\ the United States* 

The five foregoing assumptions are stated in light of wliat we know 
to be the changing character of the American work force — the, changing 
participation, needs, and characteristics of women specifically and ' the 
changing place of industry in the experiences apd consciousness of 
young adults generally* Traditional approaches to training skilled * 
wofkers for industrial jobs have changed very little over the .years, 
although the charactertistics of workers and their 'needs and attitudes 
have changed greatly. Industry flourished for years by recruiting , 
skilled blu^-collar workers from rural areas and family farms and from 
among military veterans and sons of skilled workers. When such men 
began apprenticeship training they came with ^ set of expectations, 
underscandii^s, and basic skills that equipped them to* be active 
leai;ners and useful helpeljl^ Their operating mode was to watch 
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carefully and ask good questions. A journeyman, in turn, assumed a 
minimum level of knowledge and understanding in his apprentices and 
worried little about formalized approaches toltraining. For years such 
a training philosophy worked. However, in thJTlast decade the charac- 
teristics of workers entering industry have chahged radically. 

It is not only the arrival of women and members of minorities that 
is responsible for this change. There are decreasing numbers of burly, 
mechanical boys just off the farm, highly skilled military veterans, 
and sr 3 of blue^collar tradesmen following in their father's foot- ' 
steps. As the society has become more affluent and mass education has 
spread, the interest in and familiarity with industrial work and work 
settings has diminished. With it has come a pool of apprentices, male 
and female, white, black, and brown, who are all in need of a better 
orientation and training experience in the workplace than the 
tradltibnal, nonformallzed journeyman/apprentice relationship can 
provide. 

Traditional methods for training and evaluating apprentices no 
longer assure that they become competent.^ This is particularly true if 
those methods rely simply on rotating apprentices from area to arerf 
with no explicit statements about wh^t.ha- to be learned and what 
skills have to be mastered within given areas. and time periods. In 
many Industries today, becoming a journeyman is simply a matter of 
putting in hours rather than of being able to demonstrate skills. This 
happens because there is little no structure"* the journeyman/apprentice 
relationship to assure that teaching and learning take plac«. The 
production* function o^ the journeyaian c4n easily Interfere with the 
teaching and training functions* journeyman may be skilled at his 
job but^ not at communicating how to do his job*. Evaluations are often 
based .on Indirect traits (e.g., good work habits), and are conducted by 
untrained peopleT Combined with Ihe insecurity and lack of familiarity 
many apprentices bring to their industrial jobs, it is not surprising 
that people end up being rotated through job areas without mastering 
skills. 

This general phenomenon is an affirmative action issue from two 
points of view. Such a, milieu is not a positive one for training 
people who need to be qualified in a new field. Such a ml«lleu 13 so 
ambiguous that it is also difficult to disqualify Incbmpetent peoples- 
Myths and prejudices about women and members of minorities getting by 
"without having to do anything" persist in such environments and claims 
of discrimination are easily supported in thd absence of clear measures 
and Indicators of performance. Competency-based training and evalua- 
tion addresses both of these issues because it makes the environment 
less ambiguous. It does so by spelling out learning objectives by ' 
comprehensively listing concepts, skills, and abilities* that mu^t be 
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developed and mastered over specified time increments. It provides a 
roadmap of the entire training experience on which critical evaluation 
points and required coirnetencles are made explicit. 

For such an approach to be successful, howv-^'pr, it must have an 
additional set of characteristics. Jr osust reflect the needs and 
concerns of the specific work setting and be designed and Implemented 
by the journeymen aiid supervisors who will be responsible for appren- 
tices in a specific work area. Because the character of industrial 
jobs is variable and the character of work culture differs' in terms of 
sequencing of job tasks, pacing of work, and even location of activi- 
ties, programs that are designed without xocal involvement are less 
).lkeXy to be relevant to the realities of the journeyman/ appreLtlce 
rel?tlonahlp and are les^ likely to be supported by on*slte workers. / 
Oompetency-based programs potentially can be seen as a burden rather 
than as a common "^olution co a shared problem. Thus, in order to 
respond t^ the needs for better training in skilled trades, a program 
that is both locally developed and competency-based has much' to 
recommend lt« 

Such a program can work i tom the point of view of management, 
journeymen, and apprentices alike. It helps the apprentice co know in 
advance what he or she needs to learn and reminds the journeyman of 
what he ^is supposed to be teaching, it provides a basis for better 
performance evaluations tecause people are evaluated on the basis of 
their ability to perform specified tasks. It encourages active rather 
than passive learning on the part of the apprentice, w'hich goes a long 
way toward establishing the apprentice's credibility and potential for 
success in the eyes of an otherwise skeptical Journeyman. Finally, it 
can provide the appreutice with some clear indicators of progress, or 
lack of it, so he or she can try to impi> e* If necessary, it provide 
management with some defensible indicators for disqualifying an appren 
tlce who is clearly not mastering the necessary tasks. Finally, it 
gives journeymen the reassurance that equity and competency are both 
concerns of management. 

These general concerns about the changing work force and ^be 
Increasing need for more formalized approaches to training, especially 
from an affirmative action point of view, as well as a commitment to 
locally designed and implementei programs that are developed within th 
parameters of e^^isting union agreements, underlie our experimental 
efforts at GM- I cannot overstate chp importance of locally designed 
and implemented programs in creating a context in which all appren-* 
tlCes, bat especially women and members of minorities, can become 
competent. 
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The Experience to Date 



In the fall of 1978, a series of in-plant Interviews were 
conducted' In the context of a number of pilot projects oii women in 
iiontradltlonal. jobs at General Motors. Interviews and conversations 
afiout the skilled trades in two CM divisions revealed a high level of 
frusnratlon among women apprentices and skepticism among supervisors 
and journeymen about the potential of women to be good tradespeople. 
There was a general feeMng that women had been recruited into the 
trades regardless of their potential, and that women didn't have to be 
competent or become competent because their jobs were virtually assured 
because of government pressure. The women ori the other hand reported 
great difficulties in getting training from journeymen and expressed 
the feeling that information and opportunities for hands-on experience 
were denied themi These comments in ,the GM divisions were not unlike 
those in other industries at othet locales that, like GM, have been 
making the first steps towards moving women into the trades^^ GM has a 
deep commitment to improve both the numbers of women entering and the 
numbers complying apprentice hip programs. The early interviews 
probed on-site people for ideas on how to improve overall training and 
evaluation in order to help women become better journeyiu • However, 
it became clear that people felt apprenticeship tr ining overall needed 
to be improved. 

What IS known in the literature as competency-based or perfor- 
mance-based instruction is an idea often stated in common sense terms. 
In fdct, in each of the two divisions where initial interviews were 
conducted, tKere was an example of a plant superintendent who, on his 
own, had devised task-oriented, compe::enc>-based training guidelines 
that specified what ahouid be mastered by an apprentice in a given area 
within a given number of hours. What was important in b6th of these 
situations wad that the formalization happened somewhat spontaneously 
and as a direct reaction to the changing character of incoming appren-* 
tices. There was a felt need for more formalized training, for which 
plant superintendents ^ook the initiative. What we did was to take 
this idea, define it 1^ terms that were generally understandable, and 
translate it .into a_ prbcess that was workable at a local level. AC 
Spark Plugs , decided tc build on this idea and is introducing a locally 
designed competency-based program in the electrical, tool and die^aking 
and modelmaking trades. y 



The s^^tting at AC Spark Plugs is ideal for such a ^llaborative 
and participatory effort. Lines of communication between labor and 
management are open,. and_unlon representatives work side by side with 
personnel representatives in the recruitment and screening phased of 
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the apprenticeship program. In addition, the responsibility for the 
implementation of apprenticeship training is decentralized and operated 
from the office of the plant superintendent. This means that a smaller 
number of apprentices are tracked and rotated by a manager than would 
be the case if a single person were responsible for division-wide 
monitoring of apprenticeship as is the case in many settings. At AC, 
superintendents know their apprentices and work closely with floor 
supervisors. The personnel office and apprenticeship coordinator 
maintain a backstage position once apprentices are assigned to the 
floor. AC is also a place that was ready for a reevaluation of the 
overall apprenticeship program at the time we began looking at the 
particular problems of women. This mean that there was a readiness to 
do a self-analysis and try some new approaches. Finally, there had 
alr^dy been a few successful women at AC. They made it very clear 
that helping women m^ke a better Impression when they first hit the 
floor and developing techniques for helping them learn their jobs and^ 
to act more assertively would be essential to the future success of 
women. Because these women had succeeded and were respected for the 
most parr by their male co-workers, thdir conmeTits were taken 
seriously. 



The Plan 

Within this context, it was relatively easy for personnel and ^ 
labor relations people to facilitate a trial approach to training thati 
was competency based. It was agreed that the major difficulties for \ 
wom^n were: (1) making a good first impression on the floor; (2) 
coming across as active learners; (3) getting more direct help from 
journeymen; and, (4) getting regular feedback on performance of specific 
tasks. A series of meetings between supervision and journeymen was 
then called, iti which the following steps were taken: 

1. The concept of competency-based training was introduced to key 
staff and benefits to employer and employee, men and women alike, were 
discussed. 

2. Supervisors and journeymen collaboratively identified terms, 
concepts, tasks, skills, and competencies to be acquired within the 
allotted hours spelled out in the UAW Contract. These were categorized 
according to work area and sequence. 

3. Check lists, forms or booklets (whichever was best suited to^ 
the particular trade and work, setting) were prepared for' purposes of 
conmunl eating to all apprentices, journeymen, and supervisors what 
would be learned and when. 

• 4. These check lists, forms, or booklets were reviewed by 
appropriate union and labor relations representatives. 
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5. New materials and the new approach to training were intrcduced 
by superintendents to all floor supervisors and by supervisors to all 
Journeymen. 

What is critical about the process just Identified Is that, although 
Its inspiration came from personnel, the design, introduction, and 
iaplementatlon of the new approach were entirely in the hands of plant 
management and journeymen. Unburdened by learning models and jargon, 
the forms were theirs, designed no th^lr specifications. Ttiey do iwt 
constitute a system impasel from the outside that is overly 
complicated, detailed, or difficult to relate to their context. 

In the^fall of 1979, the first new- apprentices in modelmaking and 
the electrical trades were introduced with the new system, and the tool 
and dlemakers are soon to follow. Reactions thus far are, therefore, 
highly subjective, and there is no statistical data as yet to 
substantiate the Impact of this wor^ formalized approach to training or 
either the retention of women or on thei general morale of the working 
men and women who are having to adjust to the transition of women into 
nontraditional blue-collar jobs. 



Preliminary Findings 

Based un a recent series ot interim evaluation interview^ at AC, 
there are a number of things that seea to have happened as a result of 
the Introduction of competency-based training. To begin with, for the 
all too often overlooked skilled blue-collar worker, the simple fact 
that a study w)9is conducted and efforts made to understand and improve 
the quality of apprenticeship training had a positive impact on 
morale. It Is the old^ Hawthorne ef fee . in one sense: any show of 
interest in a work group has positive effects. More Important, the 
concern with competency created a common goal that pulled management, 
labor, and equal employment opportunity officers together. Everyone is 
concerned with competency^ and in rhe process of addressing the issue 
of how to assure competency in apprentices a number of other themes 
could be Introduced in a less antagonisnic context* What followed from 
this was imf^roved communication, because the process of designing 
competency-based materials catalyzed discussion between people who 
previously saw themselves as having no common interests. 

In addition to tie positive effects on existing employees, many 
Journeymen reported more initiative among the new apprentices. 
Apprentices now had a roadmap. The women Interviewed also seemed more 
confident and expressed feelings of security with regard to knowing 
what was expected of them in the first two years. Finally, many of the 
Journeymen seemed more mellow because they felt there were finally some 
criteria by which management could fail women and members of minorities 
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who were not "cutting Ir." They generally had the perception that 
things ware a little bit fairer than they had been a year earlier. 

People have Identified weaknesses In this first effort as well. 
The journcyiian is the trainer but the supervisor doei the performance 
evaluations, and sa'there was some concern that evaluations may not be 
realistic, comprehensive, and fair. There is a need to update 
evaluation forms to match the <^ train! Oj^ program more accurately. The 
participatory character of the programs means that some evaluation 
materials are more clear and useful than others. Also, more teaching 
materials need to be developed in some areas, and a better Job of 
introducing them and demonstrating ^ow to use them may be necessary. 

In the first six months of th^s pilot program morale is up, expec- 
tations seem clearer, and people with problems are being identified and 
helped or are seeking help on their own. People are getting a better 
chance to learn their job tKan they reportedly were prior to the more 
formalized system. In ^S^^wortd^ wF^ere paperwork is the constant com- 
plaint of supervisors, the new forms and checklists are not defined as 
a burden — most probabl]^ because they reflect local concerns and local 
solutions. How all of this will progress over time remains to be ^ 
seen. With time, evaluation score attrition data. Journeyman and ap- 
prentice satis ^ ction, and specific complaints will be tiracked and ana- 
lyzed. Even L .ugh the program has operated for a few months only, I 
would like to venture a few ideas that might be transferred from this 
e perience to the trades in general. 



^ Duplication of Results In Other Contexts 

The experience at AC is one that probably can be duplicated 
throughout General Motors Corporation anc^ throughout the skilled trades 
in this country. This is because what has happened at AC represent s^a 
process that can oe adapted to any context. The actual content of the 
checklists — the competencies spelled out for training and evaluation — 
are less important than the core notion of a competency-based model 
that derives from the input of traihers and workers at the site in a 
specific trade in a specific industrial content. The following '^teps 
in the process of developing a competencyrh^ed program are critical: 
- — * / 

1. Develop an understanding within skilled crades management and 
work groups .pf the val le of more task-oriented, competency-based speci- 
fications of- v^at apprentices should accomplish during their on-the-job 
training. A^va^tages of such specifications include: > 

a. clarifying and objectifying expectations; this has posi- 
tive implications for affirmative action because thete is 
less room f^r bias in performance evaluations; 
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b. providing supervisors and journeymen with some clear stan- 
dards against which to evaluate performance In order to 
Irnprove overall training; this will help supervisors Iden- 
tify specific areas where additional Improvement Is needed 
and provide defensible grounds for disqualifying an ap- 
prentice If perforuance Isn't acceptable; 

c. creating a context In which an apprentice can be an active 
learner; this improves overall learning as well as the Im- 
pressions women and members of minorities make on the Job.* 

2. With input from supfervl^slon and journeymen In particular \ 
trades within particular industrial settlhgs, specify area by area th^ 
baseline knowledge and information a person needs to do his or her job 

\ and the specific tasks and competencies the person should have at the 
\end of his or her specified hours in that area. 

3. Design a booklet, form, or plan spelling out the competencies 
(in sequential order, if appropriate). 

4. Introduce these materials to journeymen and supervisors on the 
floor ^nd orient new apprentices prior to floor assignment as to what 
they may expect throughout their apprenticeship. 

5. Transform classroom instruction (in terms of sequencing, tim- 
ing, and expectations) to complement the character of the compete cy- 
based, on-the-job tiaining. \ 

6. Develop evaluation forms and procedures for interaction be- 
tween journeymen and supervisors that are based on competency rather 
than attitudes and work habits. 

The valie of rtils process is many-sided; everyone icitands to galu. 
Situarions in which there is less ambiguity are situations lii which 
women and members of minorities do better because it is nore^lf f Icult 
to discriminate unfairly. On the other hand, disqualifying people is 
easier where corapetencies are clearly spelled out and contain no 
Inherent biases. All levels of the organization are Involved, in spell- 
ing out performance expectations, which means that everyone "owns" 
them. The process also allows for adapting tralnli« and evaluation to 
the peculiarities of particular trades in particular settings; prograas 
can be tailor-made and thus motp, relevant and acceptable* It also al- 
lows for expects tiona and criteris to be changed as technology and pro- 
cedures change. ^ - 

A more rigid trade-vide or . corporation-vide approacFTruns the rldk 
of vaterlng down impbrtant expectations and criteria to the point where 
they are so general or ambiguous that they benefit neither the employer 
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nor the eaq>loyee. The approach at AC suggests that at times there 
really are "win/win** solutions to problems* Both the concern for pro- 
ductivity of business and the concern for Job security and advancement 
of the worker, even the female worker, are served by a process that 
spells out training and performance expectations in a participatory 
manner. 
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Public Perceptions of Apprenticeship 

Despite decades of effort by the U.S* Department of Labor and vari- 
ous itate agencies to proaote apprenticeship, there reaains a pervasive 
Ignorance among the general public In America regardlx« apprentice- 
ship. Even those who have heard of apprenticeship nave major miscon- 
ceptions about it. ^ 

Some think apprenticeship Is ah obsolete fom of training no long- 
er practiced. In fact, the apprenticeship system currently has more 
than 300,000 American workers In training. In some trades, apprentice- 
ship offers the most modern and best quality training available In 
America. 

Some consider apprenticeship to be an Informal or loose mode of 
training In vhlcK a young person learns on the job under the guidance 
of a master craf.tworker. In fact, today apprentices work under for- 
mal training programs that specify work processes and rotation sched- 
ules so that apprentices learn all facets of the trade. Almost all ap- 
prenticeships also require supplementary related Instruction ,ln a 
classroom. 

' Some think that all apprenticeship programs are the same and that 
the apprenticeship system Is homogeneous. Actually, there Is consider- 
able variety among programs. Each program has Its own jurisdictional 
area, selection methods and criteria, starting wages, techniques of job 
dispatching, credit provlslpns for prior experience, and so on. More- 
over; some programs attract tuge numbers of applicants wheieas others 
have difficulty finding sufficient; numbers of qualified candidates. 

Some think chat apprenciceship programs are union programs. In 
fact, over 80 pet':ent of «pf. relit iceship programs are sponsored unilat- 
erally by employers. Not m single apprenticeship program ^s sponsored 
exclusively by a union. Certainly several unions have been strong ;p- 
porters of apprenticeship, but whenever they are involved aa sponsors 
of apprenticeship, unions work jblntly with emRloyers., 
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Some view apprenticeship toi be a closed system that Is reserved 
largely for sons and nephews oy current craftworkers and discriminates 
against minority applicants* /n fact, fewer sons are following lit 
their rathers' footsteps In the trades and the propoctlon of relatives 
working fn most apprentlceable crafts Is probably no larger than thac 
found In many occupations. Further, over the past dozen years, In 
response to affirmative action pressures and with the help ol' special 
oucreach efforts, apprenticeship has made great strides In Including 
members of minorities. By the end of 1978, 18.2 percent o( apprentices 
were members of minorities. 

Public Ignorance regarding apprenticeship Is compounded b^ inade- 
quate' career counseling in school « Few school counselors have any 
familiarity with apprenticeablp. Information on apprenticeship Is not 
a part of any regular curriculpllir* for training school counselors* Fur- 
ther, the attitudes of school counselors tend to reflect our society's 
bias against manual work and in favor of college education.. Thus, bet- 
ter students who could make excellent apprentices are steered away from 
working in ap«^rentic^Me' trai^es and towards college. 

The low level, of public awareness of apprenticeship affects ap- 
prenticeship in at least three ways: 

* 

1. Government action detrimental to apprenticeship can be taken 
with' public support or at least without public opposition. This makes 
apprenticeship more vulnerable/^over the long ru^. 

2. Pr Qoting the expansion of apprenticeship among new indus- 
tries, occupations, and employers is more difficult because misinforma- 
tion has to be corrected. 

3. Many apprenticeship programs fail to .^.t tract good applicants, 
and almost all programs lack sufficient numbers of qualified minority 
or female candidates. Further, many persons who do apply are unaware 
of vhat they are getting into or lack the motivation and qualifications 
to do well. " 



Information and Recruiting Programs 

In response to this third concern, the U*S. Department of Labor 
has t^ken several initiatives to help assure that information regarding 
apprenticeship is more widely available. In 1964, special units called 
^Apprenticeship Information Centers (AICs) were established through the 
public employment service Ijri several major metropolitan areas* These 
center^, currently opeiratlng in Just over 40 cities, exhibit a wide 
variation In the level and quality of service they offer. With a faw 
important exceptions, they have been passive providers of information 
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on apprenticeship opporr.unltles for Individuals who walked or called 
In. 

The Apprenticeship Outreach Program (AOP) has traditionally been 
directed at recruiting male members of minorities and coa<:hing them 
through the apprenticeship entry process. This program is modeled 
after a project pioneered bj the Workers Defense League in New York 
City in 1964. Replicated with Labor Department natipnal funding begi li- 
ning in 1967, apprenticeship outreach programs have been established :by 
various community organizations in fliore than 100 cities across the 
country. More than a decade later, fol.\owlng the promulgation of goals 
and timetables for women in apprenticeship, formal goals for placement 
of women have been required of apprenticeship outreach programs. 

U.S. Departmient of Labor funding haa also been directed at various 
unions and employer assoclatlotis to establish preapprentiCeship pro- 
grams add on-the-job training projects aimed at preparing minorities 
and women for apprenticeship. ^ 

^ - • ' #t • * 

During the late 1970s several additional outreach and apprentice- 
ship programs of various designs were initiated under local funding 
from prime sponsors under the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act 
(CETA). These projects have the objective of increasing the participa- 
tion in apprenticeship of economically disadvantaged women and! aembers 
of lalnorltles. 

For several decades the U.S^. Bureau of At>prentlceshlp and Training 
and various ^state apprenticeship agencies have been piromoting interest 
in apprenticeship among potential applicants. Most recently, a series 
of public service announcements was begun in selected cities in a cam- 
paign to attract more women to apprenticeship. 

While sitch efforts have brought Increasltk recognition to appren- 
ticeship and have made significant strides in brlngii« apprenticeship 
to the attention of members of minorities and (more recently) women, 
the proliferation of i)ri>grams, initiatives, and campaigns, along with 
dissatisfaction with the quail tj^ of available applicants, has led in- 
dustry apprenticeship officials to support the concept of a central 
agency for handling information and int* ke for all apprenticeship pro- 
grams in a locality. Thitf support has jWvided part of the impeti^ for 
the appt'enticeshj^p opportunity center project described in the remain- 
der of this paper. 



Origins of the Apprenticeship Opportunity Center Concept 

The idea of establishing one-stop apprenticeship opportunity cen- 
ters first surfaceo'ss a recommendation in a 1975 .eport by Sol 
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Swerdloff commissioned by the Federal Committee on Apprenticeship 
(FCA), which is the key national advisory body on apprenticeship to the 
secretary of labor. 1 Swerdloff interviewed various apprenticeship of- 
ficials across the country, seeking possible improvements in the ap- 
prenticeship system. One recoomendation made as a result of that sur- 
vey was a call for eitperimentation with area-wide apprenticeship regis- 
tration^ centers in metropolitan areas. Such centers, which came to be 
called -apprenticeship supermarkets" or Apprenticeship Opportunity Cen- 
ters (AOCs), would offer a single site where applicants for ail local 
apprenticeship programs coujd be processed in one stop, rather than 
spending considerable time traveling from one program office to another 
and taking up pjnogram administrators' time at each lov-ation. Because 
the suggestion had also arisen independently from several well-informed 
industry representatives, the FCA saw sufficient merit Jn the idea to 
recommend a feasibility study. 

The Office of Research and Development of the Employment and 
Training Administration of the U.S. Department of Labor contracted in 
June 1977 with the Center for the Study of Human Resources of the 
University of Texas to perform such a feasibility study. Based on the 
positive findings of the study, delivered in July 1978, a decision was 
made to proceed with a demonstration of the Apprenticeship Opportunity 
Center concept ,in two sites. In Portland, Oregon, the existing 
Apprenticeship Information Center would be upgraded, with federal 
funds, to an Apprenticeship Opportunity Center. Two professional staff 
members would be added. The Human Resources Development Institute of 
Houston, Texas, c6afponsor of tne Apprenticeship Outreach Program in 
that city, wcfuld be granted a subcontract to- begin an Apprenticeship 
Opportunity Csnter. The Portland program began in May 1979 and the 
Houston program got underway in September 1979. The present study 
offers a mid-course status report on the two projects. 

The appeal of the AOC concept steamed .from its potential for 
providing a centralized Intake and prescreenlhg service that would 
result in savings of tiau and money to applicants and program 
administrators alike. Apprenticeship coordinators, especially, could 
avoid the problems of dealing personally with large numbers of / 
applicants, many lacking the qualifications or the interest in skilled 
manual crafts required of apprentices. In addition, the AOC offered 
the potential ro: improve the quality of counseling available to 
applicants; ass^^t in the promotion and development of new programs; 
improve the giiality of applicants referred to lesser known 
apprenticeship programs; rationalize the flow of applicants to 
individual programs; facilitate the work of apprenticeship outreach 
progr^f£s; and raise community awareness of apprenticeship.^ 
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. Development of the AOC. Demonstjration Project 
Site Selection 

AOCs are appropriate and acceptable only to certain localities. \ 
Criteria used to select demonstration project sites were: 
apprenticeship openings, of sufficient quantity and diversity; extensive 
cooperation among the trades; and Interest on the part of the local 
apprenticeship .communily in demonstrating the ^AOC. A metropolitan area 
of medium size seemed most suitable. • 

These selection criteria, were applied to about 20 cities suggested 
by various knowledgeable individuals interviewed during the leasibility 
study. One city — Houston — was suggested most often by hational 
officials. Local training directors in Houston also were receptive, 
even enthusiastic. ' 

^ In part due to budget constraints for ttie project, Portland, 
Oregon,' was recommended as a'second site, beginning in 1970 the 
PortlandMppreaticeship Information Center (AIC) h^d gradually evolved 
Into a central intake facility for thi>ty-nine trades.. By providing ' 
supplemental resources to upgrade the Portland AIC to a fuU 
Apprentlcesfilp Opportunity Center the one-stop concept cpuid l>e 
examined at two sites at minimum expense. 

''I • * . ^ 

The two sites selected offer some similarities and contrasts Ih^t 
will be helpful to the demonstration. They both cu>rrently have robust 
economies, a fact that is extremely important to a fair trial of the • 
^AOC concept. At both sites the percentage of construction-related 
apprenticeships reflects tha.-jiational figure of 60 percent (55 percent 
in Portland, 66 percent In Houston). 

Portland, which Is under a State Apprenticeship and Training 
Council, has only 2,733 apprentioes in 74 regtstered^programs . 
Houston, a BAT administered site, has 7,662 apprentices 'in 351 
programs. HoustonT is characterized by several large petro-chemical 
programs and a great number of small , service industry arid light 
manufacturing programs. Fourteen percent of the Houston programs 
(i.e., the fifty 1 rgest programs, which jLnclude the 34 conjstruction 
programs) account for 94 percent of the ^apprentices . In Portland, the 
construction programs alQne account fcJr 40 percent, of the programs and 
the remaining programs are dominated by medium sized (15-20 appren- 
tices) manufacturing program^. ^ 
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Sponsoring Organizations; Who Should Operate the AOC? 

Any contractor selected to operate an AOC must be able to deal 
with local apprenticeship programs on a basis of respect, trust, and 
cooperation. This .generally implies the choice of an existing organi- 
zation- with a record of good performance and a relationship of tnis-t 
with the trades. The particular, choice of a contractor in any area 
aj^st be made in the context of local conditions. 

^ * «. 

The selection of particular subcontractors^ may be hotly dontested, 
since there, are at least five .major categories of agencies who could 
.conceivably sponsor an AOC.^ These Include comraunfty organizations 
Involved In apprenticeship outreach (e.g., the Urban League, Recruit- 
ment and Training Program Inc., the Human Resources Development 
Institute of the AFl,-CIO); Apprenticeship Information Centers (operatad 
by the public employment service); local organizations of apprentlce- 
rhip directors; goyernment agencies dealing with apprenticeships (e.g., 
cne ?»ureau of Apprenticeship and Training, state apprenticeship agen- 
clea, vocational training schools). ;. 

i 

Foi the demonstra,tida project it was decided that siteo would be 
^ operated} by .different agencies so that the advantages and disadvantages 
of each type of agency could be assessed. 

Research Design * 

The goal of t^e research design for the project Is to assejss both 
* the feasiblUty otT the A6e concept per se and methods of implementation 
of that concept. Tire. AOC niust deliver needed services, so the 
demonstration project} cannot be subjected to a rigorous, controlled, 
pnd "highly structured esraluation that would jeopardize services. 
Rather, the research design must reflect several considerations. * ^ 
First,'' the success of the demonstration is not in the control of any 
one person or organization but is dependent on a high level of ' . 
c'ooperation among many iadividuals and organizations. Second, the AOC. 
mast be sufficiently flexible in its ability to adapt to the diverse 
needs of the apprenticeship ^prograloas and applicant population it 
serves. Third, many judgqjients will have to be based on short-term 
indicators' rather than long-term results, because the demonstration 
will only operate for eighteen months. 

Data are being gathered through observation, interviews, aad doc- 
ument review. Observation is being used to determine the effects of 
exogenous events, the Informal roles and relatfonships of individuals 
and organizations.. Interviews are being used to establish the 
base-line- for all unquantlf lable dapa and to measure progress from 
these base-llnfes. Again, the. nature of the demonstration necessitates 
reliance on the subjective views of the participants and rbservers to 
establj^sh the Impact of the AOCs on apprenticeship Intake. This is 
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especially true for the Portland center, because implementation took 
place prior to formal assessment. Document review consists of compar- 
ihg infora^ation specific to the dea-onstration period with base-lines 
established from other sources. 

The research staff is required to preserve a record of all rel- 
ev^t events in order to provide as objective a trial as possible. If 
this objectivity is doubted, the proper recording of events may still 
be subjected to the explanation, interpretation, or specification of 
another evaluator. Research staff must anticipate the information 
needs of future evaluators and ensure that the information collected is 
accurate and useful. 

The research component preserves the integrity of the AOC concept 
because objectives are kept firmly in view. Research staff provide 
continuous feedback, thus improving the program as they observe 
objectively. Though the roles of evaluator and mentor may conflict, 
they are not irreconcilable as long as the researcher is conscious of 
the roles and keeps them separated. However, this dual role limits 
resear:hers to a process evaluation; researchers who have 
administrative responsibilities cannot be given the responsibility for 
the final evaluation without raising the specter of conflict of 
interest. 



The Experience in Houston • 

As of April 1980 the Houston Apprenticeship Opportunity Center had 
been open for approximately eight months. During that time the AOC 
served over 2,200 applicants, with volume gradually increasing. Since 
the demonstration will continue through November 1980, it is possible 
at this stage to present only tentative conclusions. The present paper 
constitutes an interim examination of the center's progress in meeting 
ten key objectives. 

The first objective was that all participating apprenticeship 
programs transfer the burden of answering general .inquiries, explaining 
their trade, assembling applications, and testing applicants to AOC 
staff to perform exclusively. In practice, this goal was soon found to 
be unrealistic. For a variety of reasons, only a few programs proved 
initially willing to sign agreements allowing the AOC to provide a full 
range of services to all potential applicants. Some trades decided to 
postpone using any of the AOC*s services until it had proven itself. 
Others wanted the AOC to take certain- stages of the application and 
screening process off their hands while retaining internal control of 
other stages. Several training directors wanted to retain internal 
control over application and screening because of EEO consideration^ . 
They felt that they would be held responsible for what the AOC mighw or 
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might not do. Some local program administrators, and not a few of 
their national leaders, were apprehensive about participating in any 
government sponsored program dealing with apprenticeship entry. Other 
administrators did not want to delegate authority to an outside 
organization because their programs were undergoing revision of entry 
procedi^res and standards at the local or national level. 

Several misperceptions appear to have figured in at least some of 
the initial reservations evidenced on the part of program agents. 
First, many program operators Cand especially JAC cbmmittee members and 
business agent-sfTrere uncertain as to what the AOC would prove to be. 
Some feared that entry standards would be lowered or that they would 
not be selecting their own apprentices. In addition, almost all 
nonunion programs were, hesitant .to participate in the program, learning 
that it would be union-oriented. 

Many training directors Initially expressed ambivalence as to what 
the AOC would mean to them in personal terms. On the one hand, staff 
would be relieved of a great deal of tedious labor; on the other hand, 
they would lose a certain amount of close personal contact with 
prospective apprentices. 

The geographical territory to be covered by the AOC presented a 
complicating factor in the potential provision of services. The trades 
operating in the Houston area display an enormous variety of 
jurisdictional boundaries— from programs operating within one area of 
Houston to programs covering several states. ^The projected savings in 
time and energy was necessarily smaller for programs with wider 
jurisdictions because these programs would have to maintain enough 
staff to serve applicants from outlying locations. 

The AOC staff has handled all these responses with an emphasis on 
flexibility and accomodation to the trades. This stance has met with' 
a positive response from the parties Involved: a few programs that 
were reluctant initially are now using the AOC; others that originally 
used minimal services have moved to a level of greater reliance. Iq 
both cases, the services have often been provided with «> written 
agreement at all; requests for referral services have- been accompanied 
by the granting of access to information on the disposition of each 
referral . 

However, pressure is being applied to the trades because there is 
a fear that the AOC will not be able to fulfill its intended role if it 
is not a sole source. This, fear arises from indications that the rate 
of application is leveling off and that the quality of the applicants, -i 
according to three measures, - is decreasing. These measures are: the 
percentage of applicants with education or training beyond hifh school, 
the percentage who are employed full or part time, and the percentage 
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who keep appointments, for testing or iuterviews. It seems that those 
trades that are not using the AOC for all of their referrals are main- 
taining a parallel application process that the more knowledgeable and 
motivated applicants use because it is more direct. As long as this 
route is open to applicants, the AOC cannot be identified as the 
centralized intake point. 

The second objective was to serve all programs equally. At this 
stage, the subsj>«TT^al majority of cooperating programs are from the 
joint construction trades, although there are a few small programs 
served by the aOC that are exceptions to the pattern. There are 
several interrelated^ factors thai have contributed to the present 
situation. One is clearly historical: several of the building trades 
programs have been enthusiastic proponents of the AOC concept since the 
earliest investigations of the feasibility study. At one point a group 
j>i them considered applying to be sponsors of the center themselves 
through their local chapter of a state training directors' organization 
called the Apprenticeship and Training Association* of Texas (ATAT). 
Naturally, the organization that did ultimately receive the contract to 
operate the center (HRDI) enlisted the cooperation of these willing 
programs as the first participants in the AOC operation. 

In addition, the joint building trades programs are more organ- 
ized, homogeneous, and accessible than other programs. The AOC 
sponsors made an early decision to provide adequate services to this 
part of the comnainity first, rather than overextend themselves in the 
first six months of operation. The initial emphasis on jointly spon- 
sored apprenticeship in the building trades was never intended to be an 
exclusive focus of the AOC, however, and the staff is at present making 
efforts to broaden the range of participating apprenticeship programs. 
.The AOC runs the risk of being identified as a union program, both 
because of the organization that sponsors it and because of the nature 
of the. trades it has dealt with to date. The AOC will have to alter 
this perception if it hopes to broaden its base by the end of the 
demonstration. 

A relat-ed problem is that half ot all apprentices outside of con- 
struction are In manufacturing programs that effectively accept apllca- 
tions only from a restricted pool of current employees .r Since most of 
these programs do not need referrals from outside their plants, there 
is lictle incentive to use the AOC. This situation ip only now begin- 
ning to be addressed by the AOC, and it may be that sOme adjustments 
can be .made in order to serve these programs; alternatively. It may be 
determined that the AOC cannot be expected to serve apprenticeship" 
programs that recruit exclusively^ from among restricted pools of 
existing employees. The level of involvement by the rtonconstructlon 
programs will ultimately have to be judged In light of the available 
population: currently, about 36 percent of registered apprentices In 
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the Houston area are outside the construction Industry, and slightly 
more than half of these are selected from restricted pools. The 
remaining half of the apprentices outside of construction are In very 
small programs that average two or three apprentices. Further, the 
largest programs that recruit from within are located at the fringe of 
the SMSA. 

The third objective was to save time and expense for administra- 
tors of apprenticeship programs, it Is difficult to document this 
because programs use the AOC to differing degrees. Furthenuore, 
apprenticeship directors and their staffs spend their time on/ a variety 
of activities not related to application for apprenticeship, and none 
keep records of time expended or saved by category. Ne/ertheless , the 
uniform response of participating administrators to date has been that 
the AOC has substantially reduced their burden of paperwork and 
Informational activities; savings are cited both for the application 
and testing process and for the task of answering telephone and written 
Inquiries. 

There are two areas in which anticipated re4uctlons In time and 
expense have not taken place. First, apprenticeship directors have 
wanted to be relieved of the burden of wasting time on unqualified 
applicants. The AOC has been able to deflect approximately 3 percent 
of applicants away from all programs as not meeting any program's 
minimum qualifications. However, there appears to be a filtering down 
process: applicants who do not ■ >t the qualifications of on- program 
apply to another program whose qucxlflcatlons they do meet. Ihls 
results ftom the responsibility felt by AOC staff to help as many of 
the^ ap^ieants as possible. This process may Increase the number of 
marginally qualified applicants referred to the programs with lower 
entrance requirements. Further, by providing a visible centralized*' • 
intake point, the AOC may generate larger quantities of qualified 
applicants and thus increase the number of people apprenticeship 
committees must Interview. In Houston, this maySe welcome, since one 
complaint is that there h^s not been a sufficient pool of qualified 
candidates. ^ 

A second area where reduction in time and expense has not taken 
place is in publicizing openings in apprenticeship programs. Because 
of apprehensions on the part of the trades and the AOC staff as to 
legal requirements for notification, programs are still publishing 
public notices and sending letters of notice to interested groups. 
Given this fear, every effort is being mada. by the AOC to have its name' 
and address put on the announcements as the application and info'mation 
source. The direct association of the AOC with jobs, not just informa- 
tion, should contribute greatly to establishing the AOC as the central- 
ized Intake point for apprenticeship. 
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The fourth objective was to save time and expense for apprentice- 
ship applicants. It is 'too early to fully assess this objective. To 
date, many of the AOC's referrals have come from program coordinators 
who are using the AOC's seWice^. Once the applicants begin to flaw 
directly to the center, the^ can be interviewed about their experi- 
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The fifth objective was to save time and expense for apprentice^ 
. ship oMt reach efforts by reducing -referral paperwprk. Although both 
apprenticeship outreach and the AOC project in Houston are operated by 
the same national sponsor, the relationship between the two units has 
not been altogether smooth. Definitions of role^ are needed to ensure 
coordination and eliminate: duplication of services. The two programs 
have also vied for credit' for. service to applicants, the "tirades, 
schools, and other institutions. National HRDI is making a concerted 
effort to demonstrate an ideal relatioaship between the two programs 
and h^s recently moved the AOP to a location only a few blocks from the 
AOC. This will be 4 convenience for female and minority applicants. 
After lengthy discussioijs, the AOC has agreed to inform female and 
minority applicants of AOP special services, and the AO? will refer 
persons "^to the AOC when they are ready to apply for apprenticeship. * 
The AOP will concentrate on tutoring, outreach, and support activities 
for its target groups and givte up its apprenticeship application and 
liaison functions. 

The sixth objective was to become t^ie centralized apprenticeship 
' information soutce— to raise communlt/ awareness and make the neids and 
standards of apprenticeship more widely known. The AOC is on the road 
to fulfilling this objective. The trades thenselves are anxious for 
the AOC to assume this function, and many program offices now trll all 
telephone callers to contact the AOC to answer their questions. 

. Presently, the AOC is* compiling a directory of inf ormat;ion. This 
will be made available to school districts and community-based or ganl- 
zatlorts for use by counselors and other staff. Initial contacts have 
elicited a favorable response from the largest Houston school dis- 
trict. A radio and television spot ^announcement has just been com- 
pleted that will inform a larger audience of the availability of ap- ^ 
prenticeship programs in Houston and of the existence of the AOC as a 
source of further Information about them. BAT is now airit« a public " 
service announcement geared specifically to women; respondents will be 
referred to the AOC by cooperative arrangement between the two agen- 
cies. 

,As coflttunity awareness j/f the AOC has increased, so too has tfhe 
volume of inquiries from potential applicants and other interested 
groups such as educational institutions. As the AOC begins more ^ 
aggressive apprenticeship promotion efforts, its function as a central 
information point will become more important, both for the trades and 
for the community. ^ 
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The seventh objective was to balance the flow of aplicants to the 
various apprenticeship programs. Of all the original goals' for the AOC 
concept, this is the one wl^ose attainment seems least feasible given 
the experience in the first half of Houston's demonstration 'project. 
To a degree unanticipated in the feasibility study, participating 
program sponsors tn Houston have proved acutely sensitive to -any hints 
. of AOC steering potential applicants' away from one program to fill the 
needs of another. When asked the greatest pitfall the AOC might 
encounter in Winning the confidence of. the apprenticeship conjnunity, 
the training directors alcost unanimously cited the danger of its being 
perceived as attempting to balance the flow of applicants by tampering 
with the .original desires of qualified applicants.' However, some 
apprenticeship coordinators expected, unrealistically, 'that the AOC 
would recommend only the best applicants for referral to their' 
programs. In fact the AOC is limited to using only the minimum quali- 
fications set forth by each tradd. 

The AOC staff has been careful to avoid the e pitfalls, and suspi- 
cion on this score appears- to have subsided. Ti existence. of these 
. fears does mean, however, that any increase in qualified applicants for 
pr6grams reporting shortages (as we21 as for new programs just getting 
est5.blished) will have to come from absolute increases in the number or 
applicants, since the AOC cannot direct individuals to apply for less 
popular programs. The AOC can 'affect decisions indirectly by providing 
realistic information on the chances 'of acceptance in various programs 
and by presenting objectively the available alternatives within the 
applicant's range , of interests. Further, experience at the Houston AOC 
has al^^eady proved that applicants who are refused entry to the program 
of their choice frequently return to the AOC for referral to other 
programs. 

It now appears that the AOC will be effective in generating a 
consistently larger pool of applicants for apprenticeship, and this is 
expected to benef-it programs reporting shortages. Fortunately, aemand 
for apprentices in Houston for all trades is still expanding, daspit- 
.economic downturns elsewhere, and is predicted to remain at a high 
level for the remainder of the AOC demonstration period. 

Concerning the eighth objective, which was to improve counseling 
for apprenticeship applicants and raise retention rates, progress 
appears mixed, although expectations may have been unrealistic- in the 
design phase. Certainly, counseling that harried training directors 
did net have time to offer is being provided now. However, time 
constraints operate on AOC staff as well; staff must limit the 
attention given to individual applicants in order to keep the overall 
work load (and applicant waiting time) within acceptable limits. 
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Originally,- It was contemplated that the General Aptitude Test 
Battery (GATB) would be used as a counseling tool In assisting an 
applicant's choice of craft; this has proved to be too time-cons umlng. 
Fortunately, a high percentage of applicants have already decided upon 
a trade prior to ^eing the AOC counseling staff, but as outreach 
efforts make the AOC more visible, t^ie proportion of undecid2d appli- 
cants 1» likely to increase. ' 

One goal of counseling is to produce apprentices with a realistic 
picture of the raqulrements of their chosen craft and a considered 
conmlttment to their training. By iinpyovlng thr^ sizrf^of the qualified 
applicant, pool and by providing counseling on the realities of appren- 
ticeship prior to application ahd indenture, the AOC should produce 
<Jt>pcentlces who are bettert: motivated and better suited to their 
crafts. Thi« should eventually be reflected in lowtr fates of. attri- 
tion for appireiitices who enter their apprtwticeshlp. through the AOC. 
However, data on retention 'of individuals >^ced by the, AOC are not yet 
available in Houston. . 

— . The ninth objective vras^to^demcmstratfrlfe^ flexibility and utility 
af an AOC in meeting specialized needs of ttfl apprenticeship comnun- 
ity. The creation of a centralized Apprenfcictship Opportunity Center 

, in Houston appears already to have encouraged \he development of sever- 
al fledgling programs. Three new programs in' o*;cupati;ons not tradi- 
tionally served by apprenticeship have solicit^ci the AOC's help direct- 
ly, and their agents have uniformly expressed the view that the 
availability of the AOC's services could make the difference as to 
whether their new program is ^ble to get off. the ground. Without^ the 
AOC these programs would have to handle applications and program^ 
supervision withj>art_ time or voluntfeer staff. 

As had been hoped in the planning stages, the AOC has begun to ' 
serve as a catalyst for exchange ' among local organizations concerned 
with apprenticeship. The , level 6f positive response from the' community 
indicates a need for this ratalyst. Groups that previously had little 
contact are now meeting regularly together as members of the AOC 
advisory board; included are BAT, AOP, Employment Service, CF.TA, 
G9mifiun,ity-based organizations, and training directors from a variety of 
crafts. ' ■ 

Organizations that have had difficulty working together in the 
past have been brought together. For example, the Texas Employment 
Coflunission (TEC) had sponsored an Apprenticeship Inforiiation Center 
(AIC) 1* Houston that closed du»> to lack of success in building 
linKages with th- m4jor apprenticeship programs. Now TEC and the AOC 
sponsor have worked together to open the new AOC; the TEC area director 
was the AOC's first advisory board chairperson and was instrumental in 
working out a favorable arrangement for administering GATB testing on 
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the center premises. In addition, BAT and HRDI local staff have begun . 
meeting separately on a variety of issues, and -this has helped them 
iron out some long-term. misunderstandings. Similarly, a representative 
kfrom the YWCA on the AOC advisory committee has proposed a preappren- ' 
aceshlj) project for funding, from, the local CETA sponsor, the director 
of which is also on the council. Subcommitteeys of the advisory board 
have been appointed to assist the AOC in public relations, in liaisons 
with secondary schools, and in enhancing communication among .diverse 
institutions in Houston's apprenticeship community. 

Obj^Cfive number ten was to increase regtuitment of female and 
minority applicants and to help program^ leaving difficulty locating 
qual'ifiexl female and minority applicants. Although the AOC is not,- 
iatended to be a, targeted! program, initial interviews with apprentice- 
' ship- training directors clearly indicated that they hoped the center 
would : generate larger numbers of 'qualified female applicants^ for their 
programs. All the Houston trades have had difficulty meeting their 
goals for female" indentures, and several programs have expressed the 
beliei that the existence of a centralized intake, counseling, and 
referral center would make apprenticeship more visible and more 
acces&lble to women. Whether or not this expectation will be realized 
cannot be judged at this time, since active outreach and promotion in 
the c'ommuaity at large are only now getting under way. ' i 

I -I - 

Many of the factors that affect women also affect members of 
minorities, with some modification.; The Houston trades have experi- 
enced more success in recruiting qualified members of minorities for 
their jtro^tams; the. issue has been ! addressed over a longer period than 
that of ^omi^n, and over that time a number of vehicles to facilitate 
minority! goals have come into existence. These include not only 
special outreach and support prograjms, such as the AOP, but programs 
operated by the trades themselves. '-Programs directed at women are only 
now getting started. 



The Experience in Portland 



The Portland Apprenticeship Information Center (AIC) began cen- 
tralizing apprenticeship intake functions in 1970. Impetus came from 
the State Appienticeship and Training Council, the AIC staff, and ♦ 
management and labor representative* involved in ^apprenticeship. The 
step was taken to simplify the intake process so that members of 
minorities w> .Id have easier access to apprenticeship. It soon became 
apparent tha he centralized intake was providing advantages to 
apprenticesb progra[t&s, applicants, and the general public, as well* a^ 
to members ot minorities. These advantages have been monitored and 
analyzed' and have become the general objectives for the AOC 
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aemonstratlon projeQt. Because the general objectives have lafgely 
been met In Portland and have been used to deflnj expectatlotis In 
Houston, much of the. Portland demonstration ha<; ^een focused on a moire 
.limited. set of objectives that addresses community awareness' of 
Apprenticeship. The general objectives are still being moititored In v 
Portland for effects^of time and for Insights, that might apply to other 
AOC site's . ' • • 

• ■ . • 

With regard to the effort to provide all- servltes appropriate to 
the AOC conceot to all. registered 4pprentlces"hlp programs, 39 of the 4i 
major apprenticeship programs In tlie Portland area currently use the 
Portland a;C. It Is th6 central Intake point, where applicants are 
counseled, tested, their documents collected, and applications 
completed. Programs with fewer than ftve apprentices or «;lth special 
application procedures (e.g., police, inhalation therapy) generally do 
not' use the AIC's services. A few programs use a modified procedure 
that may include, for example, filling out'a separate applicatipn at 
the committee's offices. The reason for the modified procedures 
reportedly Is that the programs want closer identification with the 
application process either to develop loyalty or to feel they haye some 
control prior to the interviews. 

Three rules for the apprentice selection procedure, which were 
adopted in 1967 by the Oregon State Apprenticeship and Training Council 
to implement Title 29 ^FR 30, made centralization feasible and attrac^- 
tive to the programs. They are^ uniform applications shall be. made 
available at one central point; all application blanks shall carty a 
'^serial number so that they can be accounted for; there shall be a book 
or fcrrm in which each line carries a number corresponding to the serial 
number of an application.- Columns shall be provided to show the 
progress (by. dates) and final disposition of each applicant. 

. These -rules applied to each program individually—that is, each ' 
program was to have a central intake .point, but not necessarily the - 
same point. The effeort of the rules were that they brought some 
uniformity to selec^ti^ procedures and they presented a common solution 
to the problem of plwMrdlng up-to%late informationjfor all 
participating progralft. The kay to establishing the AIC as a common 
provider of service to the major trades was bringing the trades 
together for a constructive purpose and reducing the diversity of their 
selection methods. 

All apprenticeship programa/in the state of Oregon must announce 
their opening dates through thefetate Apprenticeship and Training Coun- 
cil. As part of the council •sSstatewide announcements, the Portland 
AIC issues a bulletin for virtuViry all the trades In the area, speci- 
fying that application must be in person at t;he AIC. T>iis firmly 
establishes the AIC as the source of apprenticeable jobs. 
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Conc'erning the objective to .serve equally joint, nonjoint, con- 
struction, nonconstruction, group, and individually sponsored programs, 
the, ATC had to be sensitive to proerao) differences and rivalries and Cto 
be patient ,wMle proving its db jertivity. Th^ ViC staff maintains 



its 



impartiality by presenting the applicant with only those materials and 
information used t.y the programs themselves and refraining from making 
subjective statements about the programs. The AIC stiff allows the 
Applicant, to choose on the basis of working conditions, wage rat.es, 
fringe- benefits, hiring dates,, and past acceptance ratios. But mq^st 
important, the AIC has convinced the program committees that they \ re 
impartial. 



Manufacturers' .programs that hire apprentices from among their own 
workers have asked the AIC to test and assemble the documents for the 
applicants. They ha^ found that th AIC's impartiality and third- 
party statue have greatly^' reduced challenges to the selection process 
from rejected apprenticeship applicants. 

» 

As fo^ the objective of saving time, and expense for administi-ators 
of apprenticeship programs, the Portland AIC has become the model and 
standard for defining the amount and kinds of time and expe'nse that can 
be saved .by this kind of program. "However, some long-range implica- 
tions for savings of the ADC project deserve particular recognition. 

As the Portland AIC has become the centralized apprenticeship 
information source and has developed linkages with other employment and 
training agencies., and- as it has participated in -outreach efforts to 
women and membgrij of minorities and helped to develop new programs and 
perform trade-specific recruiting, the^ number of applicants has gon^ 
steadily upward at a rate of approximately 20 percent per year.- More 
important, the number completing the application process and being 
referred to program committees for interview h .s gone up 55 percent in 
the last year. - . r - 

Thus, the AOC has produced ever increasing numbers of applicants 
by fulf-tlling its fuiwtion as a labor ,matket facilitator. Moreover, as 
the quality of the information about, apprenticeship has improved, the 
number. of qualified and motivated applicants being referred to the v 
program^ 4ias increased at a faster rate than the number of applicants , 
in general. While apprenticeship administrators have been spdred much 
of the task of handling paperwork, public inquiries, testing," recruit- 
ment, and screening, they are interviewing an increasing numb«r of 
qualified applicants. This added work will absorb time and expense 
that might fiav^ been sa'^d, but the programs are gaining the opportuni- 
ty to select their apprentices from a larger and bette'r qualified 
population than before. " * 
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- The objective of saving -time ^nd expense for apprenticeship appli- 
cants was based on the assumption that applicants would explore differ- 
ent apprenticeship opportunities. Without the AOC, separata applica- 
tions would require separate Ijitervlews, . test scores^ and personal 
documents; thus, a one-stap center would save the applicant consider- 
able time and expense. As It Is, partly because of wide dissemination'' 
of improved Information, a great majority of the applicants are coratng 
to the AOC with a specific trade In mind. Nevertheless, applicants 
stiU save by having to assemble documents only once when more" than one 
application Is being made, by belng^able to apply to any' participating 
prl^ram at any time of the year, and by receiving assistance through a 
complicated process. 

\t both demonstration sites applicants ^ust visit the AOC-at least 
twice— to register and to be tested. Most must come in three or four 
times to. apply /to specif l<a programs • or to bring in- stra^ docu"6ients. 
This points to xhe need for easy access, especially available patTclng. 

As f9r the objective ^f saving time and expense for apprenticeship 
outreach efforts by reducing referral paperwork, the ApC demonstrat^pn 
has sought t^ define the relationship and role* of tl;6 AOC and appren- 
ticeship outreach programs, such as those funded under CETA, Title III. 
From the beginning, the AOPs have feared competition or usurpation by 
an AOC. One objective of the AOC demonstration was to show that an AOC 
would save the AOPs the effort -of assembling documents ancf establishing 
and- maintaining relationships with each apprenticeship program, thereby 
freeing it to spedialize in seeking, counseling, and tutoring potential 
female and minority applicants. 

While the Portland AIC has had several years to develop a working 
'relationship with the local minority cjutreach program, thfe reLationship 
is not yet smooth, eyen though mealbel^ of each organization have served 
on thfc advisory board of the other. The difficulty in cooj-dinating 
activities between the two agencies is that their services are provided 
alternately.- For example, art ouftreach program refers a eiient to the 
AIC; the AIC takes an application and schedules a qualifying test; the 
client retufns to the^^utreacK program ior tutoring; the client goe^ to~ 
AIC for testing; after passing the test the client goes to tHe outreach 
program for coaching on" interviewing with the apprenticeship com- 
mittee. This process may take place over several H^eks, and many 
appllcan^.^re^lrst to one agency or the other. Referral slips are 
provided .by the .outreach program. for the initial visit to the AIC, but 
these have not been ^r^urfted sopn enough for ' adequa^:e follow-up to take 
place. The AlC^has recently changed its procedure so that the slips 
are returned mor^ quickljj. 

/.» « k ' • 

,The approach q£ having the same' agency operate both programs was 
considered, but it was felt that problems might arise because minority 
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and female dppllx:ants, who are competing with the others, would be 
eligible for supportive services while others would not. 

The objectives of becoming ^he centralized apprenticeship informa- 
tion source, raising comniunlty awareness, and making the nefeds and 
standards of apprenticeship more widely known are closely related and 
are often addressed by the same activities. The Portfand AIC was the 
centralized apprenticeship information source by virtue of state law 
and the agreement 'of the trades. The AIC's position in the community is 
the standard used for pleasuring this objective. The AOC demonstration 
project enlarged oiv this objective by improving community awareness and 
understanding of apprenticeship. 

Working with the Oregon Statoe Apprenticeship and Training Council 
the AIC published the Oregon Guide to Apprenticeship , describing each » 
apprenticeable occupation and Its program. Skills needed, tdols used, 
working cdtidlt ions, terms and conditions of the apprenticeship program, 
and minimum entjry standards are described for each occupatlotl. Copies 
were distributed to all employment service offices, to secondary school 
counselors, and to a variety of community-based organizations. The 
impact of the guide was strong and immediate, and at has since become a 
basic employment counsbllng tool throughout the state. 

The impact of ^e guide upon AIC pperccions was also immediate. 
Counseling time has-been reduced because the basic information and much 
trade specific ^.nformation Is provided ty the guide.\ The gpide gener- 
ated requests tp the AIC from school counselors, vocational instruc- 
tors, employment-related conferences, and^ cbmrniinlty-batfed organizations 
for speakers that, have been accepted at a rate of two or three a week. 
According to AIC staff, applicants refefred from agencies and indivi- 
duals uaing the guide have been better informed and Wtter prepared for 
,the application process. This has reduced the need for counseling time 
and has helped to increase the* percentile of appllcajits being referred 
to the apprenticeship committees. 

With regard to the objective of balancing the flow of applicants 
to the vari'^us apprenticeship programs, it was originally thought that 
the AOC — through the applicant screening process — could make the 
number of referrals to the programs more proportionate to the programs' 
needs. This h^as proven Impossible, and there are still programs that 
report excess applicants and programs that report shortages. As 
explained above, the AOC cannot greatly affect the number of applicants 
for a given program because it must rem&in impartial. Furthermore, it 
cannot screen out applicants who meet the minimum qualifications. 

s .--Shortages can be more easily addressed than excesses in the number 
applicants. While special advertising and recruitment ^f forts can 
ft^p programs with shortages, programs reporting excesses" can only be 
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helped by tellJng applicants that competition Is much greater for these 
programs than for others. Since applicants usually are In^^rested In a 
specific craft rather than an apprenticeship In general, they usually 
apply and take their chances. 

Success In meeting the objective of Improving counseling and rais- 
ing retention rates was to be gauged by assessing the materials devel- 
oped for applicant use. by soliciting the' opinions of apprenticeship 
committee members and coordinators, and by measuring the retention rate 
, of apprentices counseled by the AOC, No test could be devised to rate 
the level of preparedness before application. 

As it is now, the Interest in apprenticeship generated by the 
Portland AIC's outreach efforts and informational materials has made it 
necessary to reduce counseling |J.me as nuch as possible. The AIC staff 
of one supervisor.^ oae assistant supervisor, and two interviewers 
handled 10,394 initial and additional Interviews in 1978 and 12,425 
interviews in 1979. This averages out to just a few minutes per inter- 
view after, time for administrative duties, reporting, telephone calls, 
public appearances, meetings, atid other tasks is subtracted. The time 
problem is compounded when applicants come in waves in esoonse to 
announcements of program openings. 

The solution to this problem is to rfake information available so 
that applicants can be famliiaf with apprenticeship and the application 
process and have selected a 8rt)ecific trade prior td application. Coun- 
seling time can then be devoted to documents, test schedules, and any 
lingering queatlons. 

The Portland AIC has reached its limit. A staff of four cannot 
adequately handle the 14,000 to 15,000 Initial ind' additional inter- 
views expected in 1980. This fact points to a potential Inherent weak- 
ness itl 4 successful AOC: an AOC can promote apprenticeship to the 
point that it cannot handle the Interest generated. Further complica- 
tions arise from the administrative structure of the Portland employ- 
ment service office, of which the AIC is a part. The AIC is one 
service program among many that are in neeH of additional resources: 
the programs compete for the few flexible resources that are avail- 
able. Generally speaking, local resources cannot be expected to extend 
the AIC's limits. 

Perhaps federal funding could provide for more staff, 'but it must 
be remembered that even with a much .expanded public awareness of 
apprenticeship the number of apprentices needed by the tradta will 
remain the same. The promotion of apprenticeship will certainly help 
groups turrently underrepresented in apprenticeship and may help some 
unpopular or little known trades, but apprenticeship should not be 
promoted beyond its capacity. 
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Concerning the objective of aieeting specialized needs within the 
apprenticeship community, the Portland AIC has received several 
requests for special recruitment in the nine months since the demon- 
stration began. Various programs headquartered outside the Portland 
• area have asked the AOC for assistance in recruiting qualified appli- 
cants because of shortages in home areas. One apprenticeship director 
indicated that without an agency like an AOC to recruit screen in 
his absence, it would have been impossible to meet his program needs I 
On behalf of these programs, the AOC was responsible for dnnouncii^ the 
openings, preparing and taking applications, testing, assembling docu- 
ments of those qualified, and scheduling interviews when the appren- 
ticeship directors could be In Portland, 

In another case, the Oregon State Department of Human Resources 
sJrtJfisored a general skill preapprentlceship program for WIN-eligible 
women, for which the Portland /iIC provided orientation to apprentice- 
ship. More important, the Portland AIC was able to act as placement 
agent for graduates of thls^ progTam. WTthout the Portland AIC, the WIN 
program coordinator would have had to initiate and maintain almost 
forty contacts with the individual apprenticeship programs. 

And lastly, with regard to the objective of increasing recruitment 
of female and minority applicants and reducing the number of programs 
indicating difficulty in locating these applicants, the Portland AIC ^ 
has joined the resjt of. the employment and training community in 
recn>iting women for apprenticeship by participating in numerous con- 
fere ices and speaking engagements offered by community-based organiza- 
tions for women. The Portland AIC's service statistics show che effort 
has been effective. FrM 1977 through 1979 the number of males inter- 
viewed increased 43 perfent while the 'number of females increased 191 
percent; the number of males referred to the committees increased 66 
percent while the number of females increased 181 percent; the number 
of males indentured increased 39 percent while females, who made up 8,4 
percent of total indenture, increased 123 percent. It should be noted 
that the decision to indenture belongs solely to the program commit- 
tees: the AOC can only increase the number of qualified applicants. 

The percentages for mlnoritiea have increased in the period from 
1977 through 1979 at a rate approximately the same as that of the 
general population. The reasons for this are unclear. An equilibrium 
may have been reached, or gains have not occurred because outreach has / 
been redirected to women. 

The number of programs reporting shortages of female applicants 
has not decreased significantly. Despite outreach, more time and effort 
will be needed to meet program goals. 
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Summaijy of Interim Demonstration Results 

The demonstratlqn to date has indicated that an AOC can become the 
focal point for most apprenticeship activity in a community. Furt;her, 
the AOC can serve as 'a catalyst for bringing together the numerous 
agencies and individuals interested and involved in apprenticeship. 

The AOC accomplishes this by becoming the one visible agency 
associated with apprenticeship. The general public and agencies with 
peripheral involveiaent in apprenticeship have needed such a centralized 
agency to render ajjfprenticeship approachable to applicants and service 
agencies. j • 

The Portland site, an advanced model of the AOC concept, has shown 
that one way to attain this position in the community is to be per- 
ceived as the only source for apprenticeahle jobs, as the exclusive 
agent for applications. The Portland site was able to accomplish this 
because of the ii^entive to the trades provided by state rules on 
apprenticeship ajjplications and because of the careful, sensitive 
development of relations between the trades and the Portland AIC over a 
ten-year period. 

The Houston AOC has not been given the advantage of legal incen- 
tives in state law to the trades or the time to replicate the Portland 
model. Every effort is being made to cut short the developmental pro- 
cess. Its success or lack of success at becoming the single agency ^ 
associated winh apprenticeship application will most likely be the most 
important result of the demonstration. * 

There is an indication that the AOC can save applicants and 
apprenticeship directors considerable time and effort by assuming the 
tasks of information dissemination and applicant processing. The 
simplified application process appears to encourage minority and female 
applicants by increasing accessibility and (because of the neutrality 
of the AOC) reducing alienation. 

Training directors and applicants have been shown to hold some 
expectations that the AOC was never intended to address. The AOCs 
cannot guarantee sufficient numbers of minority and female applicants. 
The AOCs cannot further screen applicants who me^t minimum qualifica- 
tions and they cannot ^guarantee acceptance in an apprenticeship program 
to any applicant. - ^ 

The demonstration has also revealed that some objectives arc 
unrealistic. The AOCs may not be able to serve all programs. Some 
programs that select apprentices from restricted pools may have no need 
for centralized intake of applicants. Other programs may have such 
large jurisidictions that local AOCs may be of little use to them. 

r 
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The AOCs cannot direct the flow of applicants away from a trade 
having an excess of applicants. Trades with shortages of applicants 
have benefited from special recruitment efforts by the AOC and by a 
general Increase in the number of applicants. 

The AOCs have shown success in generating Interest in and aware- 
ness of apprenticeship, but ^uch success brings more applicants, which 
diminishes^ the time avllable. tor counseling individuals. The AOCs may 
have a tendency to become hl^ll speed Intake centers as the number of 
applicants increases. This will add to the interviewing tasks of 
apprenticeshp committees but villi improve the quality of persons 
accepted apprenticeship. , ; 

The final interim result! 'is the inability of the AOCs and the tar- 
geted outreach programs to r^abh a smooth working relationship. This 
reflects the difficulties of icpordinating targeted and nontargeted 
programs in the same service Wea. Problems arise because" services 
must be provided alternately:! ithe client is passed back and forth 
between the agencies. Also, it is clear that. fears of competition and 
usurpation are present. \, 

Future Directions 

The AOC demonstration project will continue until the end of 
Noveiaber 1980 at both sites. In that time, it is hoped that enough 
unambiguous information will have been gathered and analyzed that 
definite assessments can be made. 

Two final conclusions must be made at the end of the demonstration 
period: 

1. Is U desirable to replicate the AOC concept? 

2. Is it possible to replicate the AOC concept, and how might 
this best be accomplished? 

If the demonstration is shown to be successful, the determinates 
of success will be identified and analyzed. Furthermore, the environ- 
ment of a successful project will have to be assessed for uniqueness: 
Is it unique to the time of the demonstration? Is it unique to the 
locality of the demonstration? The nature of this environment will 
condition the possibility of replication in other labor markets. Major 
factors contrlbur4ng to success at the demonstration sites must exist 
in other locales. If tTiey do not exist, there must be no barriers or 
limitations to their development. 
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If it is concluded that the AOC concept is desirable and feasible, 
criteria will be developed for staff qualifications, suitable 
labor markets, and funding sources* 

A succesful demonstration should be subject to a full Impact 
evaluacion conducted by independent evaluators. In preparation for 
this possibility, the performance of the present project is being 
carefully documented. \ 



* 
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CU RRENT DEVELOPMENTS; WHAT RESEARCH IS FUNDED AND 
WHAT IS ON THE HORIZON 

Donald L. Roffl« 
U.S. DeDarcmenc of Labor 

In providing an overview of current and planned research and 
development attlvltles on apprenticeship. It Is first necessary to 
describe the framework within which projects are conceived and 
planned. The Division of Apprenticeship Research' and Development In 
the Office of Research and Development Is formulating a long-range 
program of research and demonstration activities that ire focused on 
two broad objectives. One is to develop Innovative approaches to 
attracting and training wider, more diversified populations of people: 
targeted groups are women, economically disadvantaged youths, minori- 
ties, and handicapped workers. A second objective is to expand and 
extend the system to a broader sweep of occupational sectors in the 
labor market. The, research and development projects—current and 
future—funded by the division will follow this strategy, ideas for 
prejeota feh«t this of flee -develops or receives from the general public 
are considered against these objectives. 

Technical assistance and advice is provided to our office by the 
Federal Committee on ApprenMceshlp (FCA), the Bureau of Apprenticeship 
and Training (BAT), and the wpmen's Bureau. In particulA;:, the subcom-' 
mltfee on research of the FCA works in direct liaison wit^i our offire 
in planning our yearly research and xlevelopment agenda. To make cer- 
tain than our projects .receive the /enef it of expert review, an appren- 
ticeship research, development, anA evaluation review committee was 
established Internally within the Employment and Training Administra- 
tion (ETA) to give approval on research and development activities. 

To attain our stated objectives, goals in seven major subject 
categories have been established. Those goals are: to promote the 
spread of apprenticeship; to Improve the quality of training in 
apprenticeship programs; to facilitate access to the apprenticeship 
system; to improve or establish linkages between apprenticeship and 
other programs; to study relations between federal government and state 
governments that affect apprenticeship. 

With respect to efforts to promot". the spread of apprenticeship, 
one study entitled "Apprenticeship, Training," and Labor Market Documen- 
tation o. Woodsworklng Training Program" has been completed. This 
study Investigated labor luarket and other issues in preparation for a 
labor assessment of a model apprenticeship program in woodsworklng. 
The model program, conducted by the Forest Education and Energy Insti- 
tute of Ashland, Oregon, provides experience to apprentices in all 
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phases of logging, reforestation, and thinning, and familiarizes them 
with all commonly used logging equipment. The contractor for the 
project was Oregon State University. 

Current projects <n^this category are: 

1. "Apprenticeship training in selected public works occupations 
and agencies." This pilot or experimental program In apprenticeship 
training will be conducted in selected major metropolitan areas (within 
a 500 mile radius of Chicago) in the water and wastarater treatment 
plant operator occupations. Both on-the-job and classroom instruction 
will be included in this program. Model programs for apprenticeship 
training in these occupations and other public work areas will be 
developed. The contracting organization is the American Public Works 
Association. 

2. "Development of a cost-benefit m-ithodology for studying ' 
apprenticeship programs." This feasibility study seeks to d'etermlne if 
it is possible to identify an appropriate method foi determining the 
cost elements of apprenticeship training. It also seeks to determine 
how this information may be utilized in the promotion and development 
of apprenticeship programs in the United States. There are numerous * 
cost factors fhvolved in apprenticeship training—direct and indirect 
costs, variations by trade and industry, and other variables. This , 
stuHy will also seek to determine whether it is possible to develop a 
uniform system for tracking and recording the true costs of appren- 
ticeship training programs. The contracting organization 6 
Mathematica Policy Research, Inc*,^, » 

Planned research on promoting the spread of apprenticeship Is: 

.1. "An analysis of nonregistered apprenticeship programs." A 
considerable number of -apprenticeship programs are not registered. 
This research will analyze why employer? are reluctant to register 
their programs and why some employers do not utilize apprenticeship 
training at 411. Interviews will be conducted with employers and 
apprentices in a broad ^sample of industries an* occupations. The study 
seeka to provide significant data for making recommendations to plan- 
ners and policymakers on how to expand registration of programs. 

With respect to efforts to improve the quality of training in 
apprenticeship, current projects are: 

1. "A study of the scope', content, and quality of the _ 
apprenticeship programs covering the skilled metal trades crafts 
represented by the International Association of Machinists and 
\erospace Workers." The International Association of Machinists Is 
undertaking a program to promote apprenticeship training for the metal 
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trades crafts. It Intends to develop and/or update national standards 
for each craft so that these standai:;ds will recognize the varying 
nature of the skills required for tlfe different. Industries In which the 
craft Is employed. The contracting organization Is the International' 
Association of Machinists and Aeroskace Workers. 

2. "A survey of apprenticeship programs in federal correctional 
Institutions.' This study will document and analyze apprenticeship 
programs in federal correctional Institutions. Specific informatlbn 
will be sought on training goals, number of participants by occupa- 
tions, duration of training, quality of training, staff, and supportive 
services. Recommendations for the development. Improvement, and expan- 
sion of apprenticeship programs in correctional institutions will be 
made, and a model apprenticeship ^program will be developed. The 
contracting organization is Associate Consultants. 

3. "A one-year demonstration project of performance-based career 
development under allied health apprenticeship training." Pilot 
projects for performance-based training will be developed for selected 
apprentlceable allied health care occupations. Ttalnlng techniques in 
which advancement is basad upon performance will be developed, thus 
allowing training time to vary. The study will seek to show that 
employees trained in performance-based programs are .as competent as 
thpse trained by more conventional methods ^ that job ladders and 
lattice and geographic mobility .are facilitated by these programs. The 
project will seek to. expand the employer market for apprenticeships by 
providing guidelines and training materials. The -contracting organiza- 
tion is the Society for Advanced Medical Systems. 

4. "A survey of new innovations in apprenticeship." This survey 
will examine performance-based training programs throughout the United 
states. A final report will be available by November, 1980. The con- 
tracting organization ,1s Kirschner Associates. 

Planned projects in this category are: 

4. VA feaslb',llty study to test the advantages of supporting 
continued training for unemployed apprentices." A demonstration 
program will be developed to test the feasibility of assuring appren- 
tices continuity in their training, chus minimizing the loss of appren- 
tices that accompanies extended periods of unemployment caused by 
economic downturn. Continuity will be assured by providing off-site 
classroom and workshop training and/or work on public service or other 
special projects. 

2. "A study of Industry policies and practices in rotating ' 
apprentices among tasks." 
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3- "An assessment of the importance of full-time apprenticeship 
coordinators in improving program, effectiveness. " 

4. "A survey of credit-awarding practices utilized in appren- 
ticeship." 

with respect to efforts to facilitate access to apprenticeship, 
current projects are: ^ 

It • » * 

1. 'Womeft and apprenticeship: A study of programs designed to 
facilitate wbmen's participation in skilled trades." This project, 
which was discussed earlier in the conference, will evaluate results 
achieved by two ongoing programs designed to recruit, prepare, and 
place women in the skilled trades, particularly in construction. There 
will also be a study of selected apprenticeship outreach programs at- 
tempting to achieve similar'goals. The research will evaluate these 
outreafch and placement* efforts, - describing the characteristics of each 
that seem to be most or leAst effective in achieving the desired re- • 
suits. Recpnmendations f6r a models recruitment and .placement program 
for women in aprenticeship will be given. The contracting organization 
is the Institute for Women's Concerns. 

2. "Overcoming barriers to the successful en;:ry and retention of 
women in nontraditional skilled blue collar jobs." The purpose of this 
project, also included in the present conference, is to identifj^ ways . 
of overcoming barriers to the employment of women in skilled blue 
collar jobs. Information wili be collected from 77 women apprenticed 
in traditionally male skilled trades in Wisconsin • and their super- 
visors and co-workers. The final report will beWsfributed nationally 
to, preapprenticeship^ and apprenticeship outreach projects and other 
interested parties. The contracting organization is the Institute for 
Women's Concerns. . ^ 

3. "Efforts to increase female hiring in the basic steel indus- 
try: progress and prospects." This project, also reviewed in the 
conference,* will examine two important , questions regarding the entry 
and upward mobility of females in apprenticeship in the steel indus- 
try. First, types of jobs ^seen by female applicants and employees as 
more attractive will be idervtified* Questions attendant to this issue 
are: (1) Are some brafts more attractive than others? (2) Do craft 
or production jobs provide better entry to managerial jobs? Second, a 
follow-up study will be made of female apprentices who* entered inp an 
apprenticeship initiated by Bethlehem Steel in Indiana. A substantial 
proportion (at least 25 percert) of the? people in this program were 
women. 'Rie contracting organization is Purdue University. 



Planned research projects on the issue of access to apprenticeship 

are: 
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1. "A demonstration praject to expand Hispanic-American partici- 
pation in apprenticeship programs*** 

2. "A survey of opportunities in apprenticeship for handicapped 
workers. ** 

t 

% 

3- "A survey of the causes of retention and attrition in apren- * 
ticeship with emphasis on minority and female apprentices." 

With respect to efforts to improve or establfsh linkages between 
apprenticeship and other programs and research on federal-state rela- 
tions concerning apprenticeship, research has been conducted over the 
past yea^ by the Lyndon El Johnson School of Public Affairs at the 
University of Texas at Austin. The project is entitled "The Apprentice- 
ship System: Federal-State Coordination and Preapprenticeship through 
CETA . ^ 

. Although no research projectis were undertaken in* fiscal year 1979 
on sources aind quality of data relevant to apprenticeship, there has 
been interest expressed by the Federal Committee on Apprenticeship and 
the Bureau cf Apprenticeship „ and Training in examining the reliabilt-ty, 
validity, and timeliness of the BAT's soon-to-be-established analytical 
unit. 

With respect to efforts tojprovide information and support to 
activities in the above categories, research is currently underway to 
study the effects of wages oft apprenticeship training. This study will 
inves'igate: how the wagds of apprentices relative to journeymen and 
helpers affect their relative numbers; the extent to which permanent 
incentives can induce employers to hire more apprentices^ the total 
cost of a financial incentives progra^m. The study will identify 
financial incentives likely to encourage the hiring of appr^tices. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics data for 3, 000. firms will be used. The 
model will be applied separately to three occupaCions— carpenters, 
pluml^rs, and electricians. The contr#tcting organizatioji is Ohio 
Wesl9^an University. 

The Office of Research and Development always welcomes further 
suggestions and proposals for research and development activities on 
apprenticeship^ ^ 



.CONFERENCE SUMMARY AND CRITIQUE 



Vernoq M. Brlggs, Jr^ 
Cornell University 



All research on apprenticeship training in the United States must 
confront the problem that, as a generalization, it is impossible to 
generalize about apprenticeship. Variations in local circumstances 
have led to variations in local responses. Federal and state standard 
tend to set minimums, which allow numerous differences in the way. in 
which they are met or exceeded. Differences in practices atid struc- 
tures occur not only between skilled crafts but also within the same 
craft. Even the defiaxtion of an ap^renticeable trade is subject to 
controversy, for, although the terms "skilled worker," ' craf tworker, " 
and "trade worker" are often used interchangea^jly, there is no 
uniformity of agreement as to the meaning for any of them.- Apprentice 
ship statutes contain no definitions of these key terms. These basic 
uncertainties have made it difficult both to collect and to classify 
relevant training data. There is always some risk, therfore, in 
sponsoring a conference that claims to describe events within the 
nation* s apprenticeship community. Nevertheless, apprenticeship 
training is ^oo impo ^ t to ignore simply because.it is difficult to 
study. 

The Conference on Apprentices^hip Training: ^merging Research and 
Trends for the 1980s sought to identify and evaluate critical develop-- 
ments withirf the conteipporary apprenticeships training system.' Input 
came from varied sources. Ther« were research papers prepared by ' 
scholars ano based^n formal res'barch studies^ summary addresses by 
federal of fields responsible for relevant public policy initiatives, 
over/iews by informed persons from organized labor and management; 
formal responses to the research papers, and. spontaneous comments by 
program participants and members of the audience. -r 

Rather than merely repeat the conclusions of each conference par- 
ticipant .(and« ignore the informal responses and discussion), it seems 
more appropriate* to attempt a blend of qsiummary and critique. This 
Approach allows both the themes and the countertheme^. to be mentioned. 
It also permits observations about what Ts^cohtro^^ di^ unknown." 

Hence, this approach seeks not only to capture the' letter of the 
^conference, but also its spirit. 
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The Quantitative State of Apprenticeship 

The conference heard reports that enrollments In registered 
apprenticeship programs (395,000 apprentices) In the United States are 
higher npw than they have ever been* Thus, In aggregj^te terms., the 
nation's formal apprenticeship system seens quite healthy. But when 
compared with apprenticeship enrollments In other Industrialized 
nations, the proportion (only 0.3 percent^ of the ^Ivlllah labor force 
that Is. participating In apprenticeship .training In the United States 
Is extremely low. If registered apprentices In the United States 
equalled the proportloti enrolled In Austria, Germany, or Switzerland, 
there would, currently be 7 million American apprentices. It remains a 
fact, therefore,' that formal apprenticeship training In the 'United 
States is a very small element of the nation's overall training system. 

^ Moreover, despite the record levels, of apprenticeship enroUlments* 
l5j the United States and th^ diversity of apprenticeable trades '(every- 
thing from "accordlan maker to wlnemaker"), the. number of occupations 
that account , for tipst registered apprentices remains quite limited. . 
The building and machinist trades continue to account for almost 
three-fourths of all registered apprenticeships. *One of thfe most 
repeated themes pf the conference was that there is a chfonlc nee^ l;i 
the United States to deepen'^prentlceshlp participation in many of thK*' 
occupations where it currently exists and to expand further the range 
of occupations for which apprenticeship training ^Is provided. In \ 
particular, the public sector seems to be an especially fertile area for 
the future development of apprenticeship programs (for example, health 
services and senior clj:lzi»n care). - ^ » 

The conference presentation! did not predict an expansloi^ of 
apprenticeship into new areas, but they did indicate that apprentice- 
ship will have to enlarge its occupational array if it is to grow 
significantly. Thus, the prospects >for enlargement of the apprentlce-V 
ship system are based neither on an expectation of a. significant ^ 
Increase in the exlstf^g apprenticeship programs nor on an expectation 
of f ragmentatloh of th« existing apprenticeable crafts. Whe^fter the 
potential for substantial quantitative growth becomes a reality will 
depend largely upon the success of efforts ta spread, apprenticeship 
into new occupational areas. The conference did hear of the efforts to 
create "new lnltlatlves"*as a part of the apprenticeship five-year plan 
initiated by the U.S. Department of Labor for the period of 1980-84. 
The^results of these efforts will bear careful scrutiny. Whether '^the 
goal set by BAT of 500,000 registered apprentices by 1984 is a realis- 
tic target remains to be seen. 
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The Adequacy of the Nafton's Skilled Labor Supply 

An overriding issue that was explicitly raised in several papers 
and implicitly mentioned in others was the question whether or not '...^ 
United States actually has a skill shortage in the occupations in which 
apprenticeship may influence entry. The question applies not only to 
those occupations that currently have apprenticeship programs but also 
to other- skilled occupations .tf which formal apprenticeships are non- 
existent or of minor consequence. It was stated in several instances 
that there are no signs that the United States is confronted with any 
skill shortage in the foreseeable future. The implication was that the 
supply of skilled workers is sufficient for both present and immediate 
future needs. , 

Obviously, this Issue Is of critical importance to all efforts to 
build public policy. The question^ t'hat comes ,J;e-^«ijad--(1)ut Which ^was 
-Tior answered) was, How doj^^jiQw.^f there is a skill shortagef" iFwas 
stated that cTther natirotlsT^iihlch rely far more extensively on appren- 
ticeship training than does the United States, have a contrary view. 
They Ho feel that skill shortages exist and are likely to persist. It 
was suggested that the difference in attitudes may be due to the^acT 
that American employers are less demanding in their production stan- 
dards and their employment expectations than are their coxinterparts in 
other indurtrialijed "nations. If true, this would hardly support a 
contention that skill shortages are nonexistent. To the contrary, it 
.suggests that there is both inefficiency and an inflationary bias built 
into, the production processes of the nation that use skilled workers. 

As vindicated earlier, the apprenticeship system in the United 
States is disproportionately composed of building trades programs. The 
building industry is notorious for Its wild cyclical fluctuations and 
its extreme sensitivity to monetary policy manipulations. As a result, 
unemployment is often high for construction workers. It may be that 
the perceived adequacy of the nation's skilled labor supply reflects a 
bias that stems from which Industries rely upon registered apprentice- 
ship programs and which do not. It may be ti^ue that most apprentice- 
ship programs prepare workers for skilled jobs, but in the United 
States, it can hardly be said that most skilled workers come from the 
apprenticeship system. Could it be that if the United States were to 
make a concentrated effort to reduce its unemployment levels to those 
of other industrialized nations, the nation might find that it really 
d^es have a skilled worker shortage, even in the apprenticeable 
trades? If so, such shortages could be expected to trigger strong 
inflationary pressures as skilled labot^ markets tightened. Also, it is 
possible that an 3*^'>arently adequate supply of skilled workers nation- 
wide could mask shortages in specific geographical areas (for example, 
rural areas or growth areas of the urban "sunbelt"). 
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In labor economics » the existences of shortages and surpluses of 
labor are usually indicated by wage movements. If the present supply 
of skilled workers Is deemed to be adequate (or In surplus) » one would 
expect to see a moderation of the annual Increases In wages for skilled 
workers and/or a constancy (or decrease) In the wage differentials 
between skilled and unskilled workers. This wage movement Issue was 
not discussed In any of the presentations, but It does seem^ to be an 
appropriate concern for further research* 

The sufl^clency of the nation's supply of skilled workers was not 
a primary topic of the present conference. The issue transcends the 
apprenticeship system itself. For as the administrator of the Bureau of 
Apprenticeship and Training pointed out» the vast majority of the 
nation's skilled workers do not presently learn their skills in 
registered apprenticeship programs. Nonetheless » the issue is of 
extreme relevance to the welfare of the apprenticeship system and to 
^he nation as a vhole. This is even more the case if the expressed 
^Intentions of the federal government to enlarge the size of existing 
apprenticesliip programs and to expand the apprenticeship concept are 
serious. It also has important implications for the realistic achieve- 
ment of equal employment opportunity in the apprenticeship training 
system. 

Equal Employment Opportunity for Minorities • 

Previous apprenticeship conferences dealt at length with the issue 
of equal employment opportrnity for racial minorities in apprenticeship 
programs in the United States. At the present conference, it seemed as 
though this problem was on the way toward resolution. It was reported 
that in 1979 racial minorities accounted for 18 pej?^ent of all regis- 
tered apprentices. Undoubtedly » there are some local exceptions to 
this trend, and it also remains^ fact that the distribution pf racial ^ 
Minorities among the different crafts varies significantly* Nonethe- 
less, the consensus at this conference was that racial discrimination 
in apprenticeship programs was perceived as being less of a problem now 
than in the past. As a result, it was suggested that public policy 
deal more with efforts. to perfect the existing instruments of change 
(i.e., the apprenticeship outfeach activities and the apprenticeship 
information system) than with designing new strategies for entry. 

One seemingly critical question that Is directly related to equal 
employment opportunity in apprenticeship for minorities was only 
tangentla^ly mentioned. Namely, with all of the public attenciou that 
has been given to opening appifenticeship programs to racial minorities 
within the past decade, we have iiot been told whether minorities are 
actually becoming journeymen in numbers proportionate Jto whites* After 
all, the ultimate goal is not more minority apprentices; it is more 
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minority craftworkers. This measure Is the ultimate test of the 
success of the equal employment opportunity Initiatives In the appren- 
ticeship area. It is an Issue that research must address In the coming 
^cade. 



E qual Employment Opportunity for Women 

Accompanying the secular rise In the proportion of apprentices In 
the United. States who are from minority groups has bet*n an Increase In 
the proportion of apprentices who are female. But despite these recent 
gains for women, their proportion of total apprenticeships remains 
quite low (3.1 percent). It waa not clear that the specific outreach 
programs that have been designed to Increase minority participation In 
apprenticeships are entirely transferable to the needs of women. 
Outreach programs thatt are not focused specifically on minority women 
or restricted to women who meet the eligibility criteria of the Compre- 
hensive Employment and Training Program (CETA) have a greater potential 
of recruiting more women for apprenticeship openings. In other words, 
more broadly based programs that Include all women tend to be more 
successful In both reaching and placing women In apprenticeship 
programs than do those designed to serve only subgroups of women. The 
research did not argue that restricted programs should be terminated, 
rather that both types of recruitment progratofe are necessary If the 
goals for women In apprenticeship are to be reached. 

Efforts to Increase female participation in the basic steel* 
Industry have benefited significantly from the external pressure of 
affirmative action programs mandated by a series of consent and concil- 
iation decrees. These decrees In the s^ »el Industry, unlike those In 
the telephone and the electrical manufacturing Industry, Involved not 
only some corporations but also t|ie major union In the Industry. It 
was necessary In some Instances, therefore, to modify existing collec- 
tive bargaining agreements. As in other industries with apprentices, 
it was found that traditional recruitment and training methods were 
inadequate means of supplying successful . female applicants for appren- 
ticeship openings. Nontraditional programs, which ►ay involve special 
outreach and preapprenticeship programs, have proven to be more 
successful. Similar efforts may be both appropriate and necessary in ' 
other manufacturing settings. 

Future Trends in Equal Employment Opportunity Policy 
for Minorities and Women 

The issue of minority and female participation in nontraditional 
apprenticeship programs was reported to be almost entirely confined to 
the United States. The apprenticeship systems of other countries have 
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either not been confronted with these Issues or have so far been able 
to Ignore them^ If these Issues surface In other nations, those 
nations may be able to benefit from American experiences. 

But lest one become too complacent about the Issue of equal-^ 
employment opportunity In apprei "rlceshlp in the United States, it is 
apparent the progress that has occurred has been due to the activities 
of the various apprenticeship outreach programs and reforms in the 
apprenticeship information system. In other words, there is no indica- 
tion yet that the apprenticeship entry processes for members of minori- 
ties and women have become institutionalized to a degree that prevail- 
ing entry rates for minorities and women could be assured without these 
special assistance efforts. 

Hispanfcs: An Emerging^ Issue in Equal Employment Opportunity 



Although there were several representatives of Hispanic groups in 
attendance at the conference, the issue of Hispanic participation in 
apprenticeship progrms was otily incidently mentioned. Concern was 
expressed by members of the audience that until now blacks and women 
have been the primary^ targetT of public policy fctiitiativesi These 
efforts have been perceived not only as neglecting Hispanics but ^6o 
as making progress for these other groups at the-expenro of Hispanics. 

It is likely that Hispanics will becot^ the nation's largest 
racial minority before the year 2000* As their numbers Increase and as 
their collective political strength grows, it is certain that, they too 
will become more interested in apprenticeship participation* It is 
conceivable that such Issues as J)ilingual instruction and Spanish 
language textbooks and teaching aids for related instruction will 
surface in the next decade as issues to be confronted by the appren- 
ticeship community. A few apprenticeship programs have indicated that 
they have already begun such undertakings* 



A controversy emerged over whether social equity or economic effi- 
ciency should be the guide to public policy on apprenticeship admis- 
sions* Research studies that have focused upon equal employment 
opportunity have either assumed or asserted that there is no conflict 
between the pursuit of thj two objectives. Other studies, which have 
not had equal economic , opportunity as their primary objective, have 
implied that the United States social equity cbnsiderations have 
exacted a toll upon the system in tern^ of lost economic efficiency. 
Yet, as basic as this question is, there has apparently bcjn no sound 
research dene to indicate if these goals are actually compatible. 



Equity and Efficiency; Complementarity or Conflict? 
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There were no Indications that drop-out rates or completion rates were 
the same or different between racial groups^ between che sexes, between 
apprentices who come from families with a member in the same craft and 
those that do not, between those with high school diplomas or Junior 
college degrees and those without such credentials, or between those 
recruited through special outreach programs and those recruited by 
other means. It must be determined whether members of minorities and 
women actually become journeymen in the same (more or. less) proporti<>n 
as do white males before one can know if there is a conflict between 
efficiency and equity. 

Likewise, as the number of minority and women apprentices 
Increases, it is anticipated (but not known) .:hat the number of minori- 
ty and female journeymen will also increase. It has long been con- 
tended that those persons wbo are attracted to craft jobs by tiontradi-* 

tional means will have less of a commitment to the crafts. According- 

ly, it is believed (but not demonstrated) that in times of economic 
adversity these persons will be less likely to retain their ties to 
their crafts. It has been alleged that these persons will seek other 
Jobs and that they will be less likely to return to their trades when 
periods of prosperity return. In the past there wa^ no way to test 
this preposition, since there were so few Journeymen who were from 
minority groups or who were women. Also, there were few entry channels ^ 
that could be considered nontraditlonal. But now as these conditions 
change, the question could be studied. It does have important economic 
efficiency implications. If there is a relationship between differen- 
tial recruitment methods and long-term participation in the trades, it 
should*at least be known. It may well be that the conventional wisdom 
is incorrect. It is at least plausible that members of minorities and 
women may have a greater commitment to their crafts than white males 
since they may have fewer comparable Job options open to them in other 
areas. In other words, it is conceivable that social equity considera- 
tion could actually increase the long-run economic efficiency of the 
apprenticeship training system. 



The Age Distribution of Apprentices 

Relative to all other industrialized nations, the average age of 
apprentices in the United Stated is much higher. In all countries 
other than the United States (and, to some degree, Canada), apprentice- 
ship is essentially a youth program* Conversel]^, apprenticeship pro- 
grams in the CTnited States do oot function as youth programs, despite 
the cffart of recent youth employment legislation to encourage 
linkages. Relatively few apprentices in the United States enter 
apprenticeship directly from high school. Although the contrasts in 
apprenticeship ages 4*ere acknowledged, there was no consensus as to 
whether or not the present focus should be changed. If it were to 
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happen, what wou'»d be th^ evpected* result? There were advocates of all 
possibilities. Some wanted to make apprenticeship a youth program; 
some, wanted to leave It as It Is. Some even believed It should be more 
accessible to older workers. ' ^ 

Interestingly, despite the fact that apprentJ^M_are_JQlder tn the— 
Unlted.ittAtea th*o^ el^ew^ by the research on 

barriers tb ci^ccess by women to apprenticeship that many Women are con- 
sidered to be too old to qualify for opportunities In the United States 
apprenticeship system. If this is the case, then there is a quandary 
developing for policymakers over the proper direction to take on the 
age issue. Responses to the needs of youth would seem to be at the 
expanse of efforts to enhance opportunities^ for women (and vice versa). 



- - Financial Inc entives^ ; ______ 

Financial incentives designed to entice more employers to sponsor 
apprenticeship programs proved to be a controversial topic. Part of 
the concern dealt with possible forms that such an incentive might take 
(e.g., direct subsidies or tax credits, subsidies to all apprenticeship 
sponsors or only to new or needy sponsors). Some concern, pertained to 
the concept itself. The secretary of labor indicated his preference 
for a wide array of forms of possible federal financial Incentives, ^ 
ranging from financial assistance to cover administrative costs—af - — 
state apprenticeship agencies to direct grants to Joint apprenticeship 
committees and direct reimbursement of t.aining costs in apprenticeship 
programs in occupations designated as being in critically short supply. 

The essential rationale behind such proposals is that because the 
public benefits from such training systems, it should shoulder iiome of 
the financial burden. The Implication is that if the public does not 
do so, the price may well be that a suboptimal amount of skill _training 
will occur. . 

At the conference, however, several labor and management officials 
from the apprenticeship* community strongly opposed the idea. Generally 
speaking, those groups that already have strong apprenticeship programs 
in operation opposerd the concept tecause they feared that such a step 
would only lead to greater federal red tape and regulation. It was 
argued by others that financial Incentives could ^rove to be crucial. as 
a means to provide encouragement to weak programs or to entice the 
establishment of new programs. It would seem that if the strong 
programs do not want such incentives that they should be excluded, but 

representatives of these' programs responded that such an ^xcluslofl 

would be unfair. It is clear that the sponsors of some of the more 
established programs cannot have it both ways. They cannot oppose a 
general program to provide federal* incentives to all apprenticeship 
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programs and at the same time oppose a program designed to benefit only 
those who need such assistance* 

The conference heard that financial incentives are common in other 
industr ial i zed natlQ,!^^^ Xalthough the exact formats vary widely ). Given 
The"^act that the United States has tended to follow many of the labor 
market Initiatives in these other countries, and givea the fact that 
there appears to be a consensus that the apprenticeship system in the 
United States should be expanded to more occupations, as it is in these 
o^her nations, it is likely that financial incentives will be a 
priority topic in the 19808. 



The Qualitative Status of Apprenticeship Training 

Although it is again difficult to generalize, it appeared at the 
conference that many people directly involved in apprenticeship train- 
ing ieel that there is a genuine need to improve the quality of their 
programs. There are a numb<>v of apprenticeship programs where this is 
not a problem a.t all. Administrators of these programs are in the 
vanguard; tjiey have irkcroduced innovations designed to upgrade the 
content of their programs in an increasingly technology-oriented 
w0rld. Issues pertaining to competency-based instruction techniques. 
Journeyman upgrading, modular instruction, and instructor upgrading 
were the subject of much discussion and will be discussed further in 
the necr future. It did seem that industrial apprenticeship nro^ramf^^, 
were particularly sensitive to these conceTttrr^TRey flir^eeTC more"" 
willing to try new experiment^ to respond to these perceived needs. 

It was also seen as important by many of the assembled apprentice- 
s^lg^program administrators that specific help be made available to 
8UPP«J ^hp8e_^killed workers who do the day-by-day training of 
dPPI^ntices ^ the job. ' 




It was discouraging to learn thst public awareness oi both the 
existence and nature of apprenticeship is liiftlted and often distorted. 
Few people , for-inwane^/«6^A*^^^^^y ^ ^rce^ all apprenti ce- 
ship programs aye sponsitred^ u nna t e r a lly by^ amp l o yer ^^ ja n o I netft nc e 
does a unloii sponsiw an apprenticeship program unilaterally. Among the 
general public, few people are a^are of the wage rates, benefits, and 
promotion possibilities into white-collar occupations that are 
associated vlth aM)rentice8HlpT School cbumelors still remain largely 
uninformed about apprenticeablp^-oppertunities in theit^own cjommuni- 
ties. Although less so than in the past, there are some instances in 
which apprenticeship sponsors have persisted in their efforts to main- 
tain a secret club ^atmosphere about their apprenticeship programs. 
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The confere^e did hear of a concerted effort being made to over- 
come this Information gap* A one-stop Information center, called the 
Apprenticeship Opportunity Center (AOC), has been established on a 
pilot basis* Its purpose ts to actively promote apprenticeship and to 
handle all of the Inquiries and questions as well as some of the 
preliminary paperwork for people who may wish to become apprentices* 
It functions as a centraIlzed^;jLntake and presecreenlng service. As 
such, it can save time and expense ^'for applicants and program adminls-- 
trators. AOCs are not substitutes for the local Joint Apprenticeship 
Committees. AOCs do not select apprentices from the pool of appli-^ 
cants* Rather, they are designed to meet the demonstrated need to 
bridge the information gap that currently exists. 

t Linkages with Other Training Systems 

Another clear difference between the existing apprenticeship 
system in the United States and those of other nations is that in the 
United States there appear to be relatively few linkages with other 
training and education systems* There are some notable exceptions, but 
they appear to be just that* There are some bridges with the training 
programs created under the aegis of the Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act (CETA)* The special youth programs establlshed^ in 1977 as 
part cf the Youth Employment and Demonstration Act (which wa^ an amend-- 
ment to CETA and, since 1978, ts now a permanent part of CETA) and the 
nation's vocational education system have established a few linkages 
with local apprenticeship programs, but not many* Furthermore, there 
does not seem to be much support :from either labor or management for 
voluntarily building more bridges between these systems* There is, 
however, strong interest from community and civil rights groups for 
such proposals. 

The absence of widespread support for more linkages between the 
various training systems of the nation is likely to remain a cause of 
concern in the forthcoming years. The youth population of the United 
States will decline dramatically relative to the total population in 
the 1980s, but at the same time the minority proportion of the youth 
cohort will increase sharply through the remainder of the 1980s and 
early 1990s, due to differences in the times when their respective 
birth rates began to decline. Hence, it is likely that there will be 
significant pressure to tie the CETA and vocational education systems 
more closely to apprenticeship programs. A large percentage of the 
participants in CETA programs — especially its youth programs — are from 
minority groups. This is also the case with mai^ urban vocational^ 
education systems. One can anticipate that the various community 
groups will attempt to exert their influence to assure that theae links 
with apprenticeship are strengthened where they now exist and extended 
to the localities or trades where they are not now present* 
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Coordination. and Advocacy 

It was mentioned on several occasions that the Federal Committee 
on Apprenticeship (FCA) should assume a more active role in the shaping 
of apprenticeship policy. It was suggested that It aid In th» 
Improvement; of the coordination of apprenticeship and vocational 
education ftralnlng systems. The hope was expressed that the FCA would 
become more willing to assume a greater responsibility for recoghizlng 
and antlclpetlng questions that will Impinge upon the welfare of the 
nation s apprenticeship system. As a minimum, it was suggested that 
the FCA should have a permanent executive director tand a small 
professions, staff. \ 



Additional Research Is Needed 

As with most conferences that pertain to .concepts and Idpas, more 
questions were raised than were- answered. More unknowns^ w-te-^ewealed^ 
The conference heard that the U.S. Department of Labor has pledged 
substantial resources for further study in the years ahead, fhe 
current research agenda, which may provide the subject liatter for a 
subsequent conference in the mid or late 1980s,- was outlined. The 
secretary of labor called for even more policy-oriented apprenticeship 
research than that which is already funded. The explicit mes.3age was 
that apprenticeship needs to be studied not only for what it now does 
but also for what it can do. The implicit hope is that apprenticeship 
will receive more attention from the research community than has yet 
been the case. 
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